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Bumors of the Duy. 


THE SECOND BABY. 

An affectionate father, blessed with a second baby, 
aus announced the fact to the world. 

By gosh, we’ve got another baby, just like t’other, 
hey’d been twins, only one come along two years 
head. It’s got the same old squall, yells like blue 
lazes, and keeps spitting milk. I held it the other 
ight while the “nuss” was hunting up the “lixer 
ro.” Well, no matter, but I wont trot it again soon, 
‘I do, my “ wardrobe” may be “ spiled,” it sung 

sweetly all the while until I gave it a slight dig in 
the back which made her collapse, and if you'd have 
seen this, J. W. B., you’d have thought it was a love- 
\y collapse, too. “Experience is a wise schoolmas- 
ter.” I’ve laid in a stock of wet goods for it, seventy- 
three bottles of teething syrup, three q uarts of patent 
suicide laudanum, two dozen bottles of Godfrey's Cor- 
dial, so as to treat her cordially, a barrel and three 
pints of paregoric. I got the three pints, so if the 
barrel gives out some dark night in the middle of a 
thunder storm, I'll be sure to have one dose left. I 


tle, but I’m darned if I aint mighty small potatoes in 
the new baby season; the “ nuss”’ is boss, and carries 
the keys of the castle-gate, and she amuses herself by 
striving to see that I don’t have a thundering bit of 
comfort, she keeps me in the kitchen watching to see 
_ the “ gruel bile,” or “ daubing” mustard on square 
bits of cloth with the handle of a spoon marked “J. 
| W. B.” I can’t drink the baby’s paregoric without 




















' worse that I’ve, been drinking whiskey,and am & 


| @ worm-hole in a hickory nut; it’s generally open, 


the “nuss” smelling it, and telling my better or 


drunken brute. Then I’m summoned to her bedside, 
and told that “if she should die 1’d remember this,” 


and as big as a stove-pipe hole. When she was two 
days’ old I gave her a real bone tooth-pick, to get the 
‘‘chunks” of curdled milk out of her teeth, who 
laughed at me, and I looked and found that she was 


ind “ nuss” will say poor thing, and next day tell all 
the neighbors how my brutal treatment is killing my 
wife, and how the poor, dear thing sobs herself to 
sleep every night, and I feel as sheepish as though I 
had been indicted for stealing kindling wood from a 
grave yard. The baby’s breath is as sour as ten-day 
old buttermilk; its mouth when shut aint bigger than 





deformed, for she was born with nothing to chew 
with, It was coming a regular gum game on me; but 
Thad to put up withit. She has a tongue just about 
as big as my palate, and all stained white; it will 
swallow a quart bow! ful/ of milk, and then you can 
put baby, milk and all, into the bowl and not half fill 
\ it. : ; 
| It aint got but three hairs, and wife prefers comb- 
ing them straight to curling. Its complexion is 
the color of a mahogany wash-stand, and its body the 
| shape of a peanut. She has a good voice for ten-or 
eleven o’clock nights, but I’ve got an orthodox way 
of shutting her up; 1 take her by the bottom of her 
| long white dress, let her head hang down, and swing 
her gently backward and forward, keeping time with 
the pendulum of the clock; if she is very noisy, I let 
her head rub on the Brussels carpet; thei I let up a 
little, and as I see her breath coming back, I throw 
\ in a little more swing; by way of dessert, I puff a 
little killikinick tobacco smoke down her throat, 
which makes her a8 mad as the deuce, and it makes 
her squirm, too; but I tell wife it’s good for worms, 
and I should think it ought to be, if it aint; she is 
mighty independent, and don’t care any more for the 
memory of George Washington than she does for the 
back-bone of a cat-fish, and thinks more of a sugar 
teat than of Andy Johnson or any other man; she is 
80 partial to yell-ow, 1 think she will make a good 
abolitionist. Doc. says there is no use buying flannel 
| in small quantities every two years, and that I had 
| better lay it in by the case. I hinted I hoped butter 
| would come down, as my children were so well bred 
they would require large doses; he told me that I 
| must not think of the expenses, only to think what a 
help they would be to me. I sighed, and asked when? 


| And when I thought what was in store for me in the 
| future, I thought it would take a mighty big store to 
| supply them. We are going to have that young 


| dumpling christened just as soon as she will make a 
| bundle big enough to carry out, and a drop of water 
| wont drown her. We've hunted over all the gal-lic, 
sacks-on, sell-tick, and greasy-ann names, but have 
concluded to wait until wife and me both dream one 
name the same night. We want something ideal, for 
what we have of her now is all real, I guess you’d 
think so to see me gliding around the room on tip-toe 
in the still hour of midnight, shivering with cold, and 
holding a little tin sauce-pan over the gas-light, 
swearing clear down in my stomach, waiting for the 
milk to “ bile;” it takes longer to “ bile” two gills of 
milk for a yelling baby than it does to get up steam 
on an ocean steamer. I can “bile,” ever a dozen 
times before the milk will once; them fur a sleepy 
head of the family it is delightful exercise to “ by-a- 
baby ” around the room, sticking stray pins in your 
feet, and swinging a cross baby to and fro; darn it, I 
always feel like giving them a quart measure of car- 
pet tacks; she was four hours the other day swallow- 
ing a halt salt spoon full of hash, and the mother gave 
me rats for feeding her and seut for doc.; he came, 
put his ear on her chest, shook his head, ordered a 
tenth of a drop of castor oil put in aquart pitcher,and 
given sparingly every fifteen minutes until relieved, 
and the little pag makes as much muss swallowing 
it as I would a whole watermelon ; he said the danger 
lay in the potato, but wife is shouting for me to bring 
her the paregoric; so I'll stop. 
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MAPLEWOOD. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


APLEWOOD, the family 
estate of the De Veres, and 
the scene of our story, was, 
undeniably, a pleasant 
place. Situated upon the 
Hudson, nature and art 
had combined to render it 
beautiful. First came the 
house itself, built in the 
castellated style, of dark 
gray stone, and finished 
within and without with 
equal comfort and elegance. 
The broad verandas led 
down to spacious grounds, 
green with lawns and ter- 
‘ races, bright with the bloom 
of flowers, the bubble of fountains, and the white 
gleam of statues half hidden in shrubbery; while 
stately avenues wound their magnificent length from 
either side, melting gradually into dim forest stretches 
and glimpses of woody heights, and the long, bright 
vista of the river, over whose flashing road white- 
sailed ships flitted slowly seaward, through sun and 
shadow, or swift-footed steamers rushed onward, 
ploughing up the broad expanse with an endless 
whirl and roar brought from the great city lying in 
the distance behind them. On this fair spring morn- 
ing, the doors and windows of the mansion were 
flung wide open to the wandering breeze of May, 
and the rooms were alive with all the bustle of an 
expected arrival. The family, absent for the last 
few years upon a leisurely European tour, had 
wearied, at length, of this voluntary exile, and re- 
turned to America, landing at New York, whence a 
message was despatched to Maplewood, warning the 
housekeeper, in whose charge the establishment had 
been lett, of the day and hour when she might look 
for them. In accordance, therefore, with this intel- 
ligence, she exerted her authority to such good effect 
that the house, roused from its apathy of long deser- 
tion, seemed, from garret to cellar, to know and 
await the great event for which, upon the evening in 
question, its illumined wind ws, like human eyes 
kindled trom the warmth within, beamed forth a 
welcome, as the carriage, rolling through the great 
entrance-gates and up the broad drive-way, paused 
before the hall door hospitably open to receive the 
wanderers, 

As I have said, the family had been absent from 
America for some years; but this family circle was a 
restricted one, containing, in all, but two members. 
Mrs. De Vere was a@ widow, with one son, at this 
time about twenty-four. Having graduated from an 
American university, Alan De Vere, ambitious of a 
final, foreign polish, had sought the completion of 
his studies upon the continent, whither his mother 
had accompanied him, with a view to the influence 
of a milder climate upon her own delicate health, as 
well as for the suke of remaining near her son. This, 
after all, was the principal inducement; for, without 
other near ties, she lavished upon him a love that 
was almost undivided. Fortunately, he seemed every 
way worthy of this deep affection. Pure and noble 
in character, his faults themselves had nothing of 
Meanness; but, arising, as a rule, rather from an 
excess of some good quality than from the presence 
of any evil one, were of precisely the kind likely to 
decrease with advancing years. A gentleman and a 
scholar, if he esteemed too highly the advantages of 
culture and refinement, or was inclined to under- 
Value such as chanced to lack them, he was likely to 
be taught by Time, who, after all, is the most 

thorough instructor, that, desirable as they may be, 





they are not necessarily all-important. Tall, and 
rather slender in person, his face seemed the fitting 
exponent of that peculiar nature whose mingled 
delicacy and proud reserve just touched with scorn, 
found expression in the deep blue eyes, the pure, but 
not wan pallor, the high, clearly-cut features, and 
haughtily-poised head, crowned with ripples of pur- 
ple black hair. In a word, though somewhat pedan- 
tic and over-fustidious at present, the generous 
promise of his youth commanded respect as well as 
affection, while his beauty, cold and statuesque as 
that of an Apollo, needed, for its full development, 
only the Promethean tire of a true and earnest love. 

The single claimant who divided with Alan the 
tenderness of his mother’s heart, though bearing no 
relationship, held his place by a bond as dear, if not 
as near, as any tie of blood. In her early youth, 
Mrs. De Vere had been persuaded by her parents 
into an engagement with the man whom she after- 
wards married, when she had learned, too late, what 
love might be. This secret grief may have made her 
more sad and quiet, but it could not make her forget 
her duty to her husband, who, grave and studious, 
had never thought to lift his eyes from his books, to 
learn why his betrothed bride grew daily more pale 
and languid, or why Herbert Carteret, the gayest 
and most popular man in his set, losing all the old 
effervescence of spirits, had sunk into the moody 
restlessness which impelled him to b @ wan- 
derer upon the face of the earth. When, broken in 
health and hope, the exile of so many years returned 
home to die, he sought out his early love, now wid- 
owed and free, who accepted, us a sacred trust, the 
motherless boy to whom he begged her to be a 
mother. After his father’s death, little Herbert was 
placed with her own son, and the two grew up to- 
gether, sharing the same sports, and the same studies 
8o far as that was possible, where taste and talent 
diverged so widely. For, while Alan leaned strongly 
toward poetry and abstract theory, finding nothing 
so delightful as a life of scholarly ease, Herbert’s 
inherited instincts were all for change and action, 
and, to his idea, a sailor’s existence the only one 
worth having. This marked natural bent being 
allowed its free course, he had fitted himself for the 
sea, and now, at the age of twenty-two, the captain 
of a ship, was returning from his first voyage in his 
own: vessel, to join his friends at Maplewood. 

Mrs. De Vere could scarcely trust her voice in 
salutation, as she looked once more upon the form 
and face which, in the first flush of early hood 





the hearts of all eligible young men of her acquain- 
tance. This could be done most effectually, of course, 
in the round of city festivities which the winter 
would bring; but meantime, it could do no harm to 
be sharpening her weapons upon the companions of 
her summer rustication among the Hudson High- 
lands. : 

Of this laudable design neither Alan nor Bert was 
an unwilling victim. Added to the satisfaction of 
renewing acquaintance with the little girl who had 
shared their childish sports, was the pleasure of 
finding the little girl grown into a woman, with all 
@ Woman’s ways and witcheries. What was familiar 
and what was new interested remembrance and 
curiosity, by turns, thus lending a double piquancy 
to association with one who was now a stranger, now 
a friend. So Miss Ada’s gray eyes, brown locks, and 
dark, brilliant complexi tradictory but won- 
derfully effective charms—found admirers in our two 
heroes, but with a difference. Equally smitten, to 
all appearance, in Bert’s case the feeling was real, 
while Alan’s attentions were due, in part, to Ada’s 
fascinations, and, principally, to a sort of emulation 
which he was apt to feel where Bert was concerned. 
The two young men, though far from unfriendly, 
were, in most respects, too uncongenial fur sympathy; 
Alan esteeming Bert too light and impulsive for 
seriousness or proper self-respect; while the latter, 
on the other hand, considered his fastidious critic a 
bit of a pedant, calling his dignity stiffness, and his 
abstruse tendencies tiresome. Each felt, in his 
heart, that he did the other scant justice; a convic- 
tion which, strengthened constantly by the better 
knowledge of daily intimacy, might end, at length, 
in friendship. Meantime, however they might clash, 
there was never any outward manifestation, beyond 
an occasional censure from Alan, expressed rather in 
tone than word, or more frequently some practical 





joke wherewith the young sailor delighted to annoy 


his companion’s nice perceptions. Which of the two 
Miss Ada favored, it would be hard to say, for she 
distributed her smiles with singular impartiality, so 
that Mrs. De Vere, beholding the state of aftairs, 
could only await the progress of events, uncertain, all 
the while, whether to désire success for Alan or his 
rival, who, dear at first for his father’s sake, had 
grown still more into her affection through the 
warm-hearted tenderness and impetuosity which 
she missed in the undemonstrative manner of her 
own son. But, observing with pleasure that this 





recalled, with an acuteness almost painful, the latent 
memories of other days. For Herbert—or Bert, as he 
was called, both by custom and his own preterence— 
in mind and body was the living copy of his dead 
father. As handsome as Alan, his beauty was of 
quite as peculiar, and, doubtless, more popular a 
type. Somewhat less tall and slender, his figure, 
well-knit and lithe, seemed the perfection of elastic 
grace. The brightest of all bright blue eyes, loose 
curls of auburn hair whose rich tint only himself 
would dream of calling red, remarkably regular fea-. 
tures, and an exquisite complexion, which alone 
might have supported the claims of a belle, made up 
a face which, beautiful as that of a girl, was still far 
from girlish. I cannot say exactly what it was that 
redeemed it from the charge of effeminacy; but 
whether acknowledgment be due to the jaunty 
moustache, the bold glance of the blue eyes, the 
saucy curl of the short upper lip, or the combined 
expression of all, certain it is that his countenance 
was as manly, in the best sense of the word, as that 
of any individual with a sallow skin and a general 
look of blase, heavy-eyed dissipation. 
Unquestionably, this opinion was entertained 
secretly by Miss Ada Nan Ness, Maplewood’s nearest 
neighbor, and, in former time, a playmate for both 
Alan and Bert, of whom, however, she had quite 
lost sight in later years, when the house had been 
closed and herself at boarding-school. That inter- 
mediate purgatory over, at last, she had just emerged 
into the elysium of society; a finished young lady, 
ready and willing to torture, to an indefinite extent, 





petition created no ill-feeling, she fancied that it 
might prove one of those transient flirtations so 
ready to deceive youth with the unreal shadow of 
love. 

Bert’s vacation, as, in school-boy phrase he termed 
it, was, this year, of but about two months’ duration, 
only half of which period, moreover, could be given 
to Maplewood. Away in Ohio he possessed a pleas- 
ant homestead, under the permanent charge of a 
widowed aunt and the tyrannous rule—or misrule— 
of her only daughter, a little madcap of seventeen. 
With these relatives the young man had remained 
during the absence of the De Veres, and between 
himself and his cousin, Bertie Graham, an attach- 
ment existed. too strong to allow of his coming and 
going without passing a generous portion of his 
leisure with her. Ada Van Ness was inclined to 
banter him upon this point. 

‘The strength of your cousinly affection is really 
something remarkable,” said she, laughingly, as 
some chance introduced Bertie’s name. “I must 
confess I can’t quite understand it. Are you sure, 
after all, that you’re not in love with her?” . 

“Of course I’m in love with her,” was the ready 
response. “ Why shouldn’t I be? It’s only another 
form of self-love, you know, for she’s my exact 
image.” 

«Indeed! Very pretty, then, of course? with 
malicious emphasis upon the last two words, 

**O, of course—a beauty! Why do you laugh? It’s 
the truth, the solemn truth—” 

‘Which, [ have heard, should not be spoken at 
all times.” 





‘Well, I speak it so seldom that you can excuse it, 
for once. The poor thing don’t get too much air, in 
these days. But about Bertie—she is a beauty after 
my own heart, just like me, you know. Just my 
red hair and byutiful complexion—only, instead of 
my heavenly azure orbs, she has brown eyes—the 
only respect in which she is inferior tome! Names 
are alike, tro—” 

“Are you both named Herbert, then?” inquired 
Alan, somewhat superciliously. 

No; she is, but my name’s Bertha. Get Bert 
from both, though, so it comes to the same thing. 
And she’s like me in more than looks; I wish you 
knew her, Alan.” 

“Thank you,” replied that fastidious gentleman, 
secretly felicitating himself that he did not, while 
wondering what sort of horrible creature Bert’s 
feminine counterpart might be. Divining something 
of these reflections, the young sailor continued, 
mischievously: 

“You’d be in love with her in ten minutes, for 
she’s exactly to your taste. Runs like a deer, and 
used to climb trees like any monkey. I’ve often 
thought what a capital sailor was wasted there. In- 
tellectual, too, for she’ll spin you as tough a yarn as 
any old salt.” , 

‘Really! what very lady-like accomplishments!” 

“Can she read and write?’ asked Ada, with grave 
interest. ‘ 

“Not she! Alan will have the pleasure of forming 
her mind, as literary men always do. He will say to 
her, ‘ Herbert, my love, spell kiss—’ and then, of 
course, it will be necessary to illustrate, and—” 

‘* Herbert, what nonsense!” broke in Alan, an- 
noyed by this familiar treatment of possibilities 
which, like reserved people generally, he would have 
hidden away from casual mention. As usual, the 
remonstrance but made his tormentor the worse. 

“Hear him!” he exclaimed, in high glee. ‘He's 
so fascinated by the picture that he repeats the name, 
in order to make it seem more real. Now, Ada, you 
might not think it, but he has the most susceptible 
heart—softer than wax, where the fairer half of 
creation—ahem—is concerned. He reminds me of an 
old sea-log—” 

“© What sort of dog did you say?” 

*O,a sea-dog; did you never see one? He’s a 
kind of water-dog, always hanging about ships, and 
greatly given to ducks and things. Well, this old 
fellow was sweet on the mermaids, an! used to lean 
over the ship’s side and sing to °em—I forgot to tell 
you that one peculiarity of this animal is a mournfal 
howl which it calls a vuice. One day he spied one of 
these mermaids sitting all alone by herself, and cry- 
ing because a shark had stolen her golden comb to 
straighten out his fins with, and as Jack—that was 
the name he went by—couldn’t bear to see her in 
distress, he threw her anuther comb. But the worst 
of it was, that it happened to be a lead comb that I 
used to darken my hair, and when she saw it she 
thought he meant it for an insinuation that her locks 
were red, and she felt so insulted, that, though she 
had smiled and waved her handkerchief at him be- 
fore, she dived down directly, and he never saw her 
again.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Ada, as this veracious tale- 
teller paused for breath, “and what became of him?” 

*O, he shrivelled up, by degrees, and became a 
crab, finally. We tossed him overboard, then. I 
don’t know whether he found his mermaid, but the 
shark that stole her comb could tell a pretty good 
story, I fancy!” . 

*O, you have some odd sights at sea, don’t you?” 

“That we do. I remember—” 

“Please don’t!” begged Ada, as the incorrigible 
Bert wasoff again. “‘ Your memory is wonderful, but 
these accounts are like novels—too exciting for con- 
stant use. Besides, I haven’t heard the application 
to Alan, yet.” 

“ Application? do you take me for a preacher? 
Why, it means that if he talks about red hair to 
Bertie, he may as well louk out for squalls, and—let 
me see—” 
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“ But the crab, you know—what is the resemblance 
there?” 
“That means he’ll go backward instead of forward 
in his courtship, like any other crab—” 
“ Really, Herbert,” observed Alan, loftily, “if you 
must be guilty of these absurdities, I beg you will 
not trouble yourself to apply them to me.” 
“No tronble at all. I’d do as much and more for 
you, any day.” 
‘Lam sorry to interrupt this exchange of civil- 
ities,” said Ada, laughing, “ but it is high time, if I 
am to keep my engagement with Anna Courtland.” 
“ Allow me the pleasure of driving you over,” 
petitioned Alan. 
“‘Not exactly. That pleasure is to be mine, I be- 
lieve,’’ remarked Bert. 
‘¢O, by all means, if Miss Van Ness prefers that 
arrangement,” said Alan, coldly, turning away. Ada 
just tonched his arm with her hand, saying, with 
some little hesitation : 
“I promised this morning—he is going away so 
soon, you know.” 
This explanation was quite flattering from Ada, 
who rarely troubled herself with such concessions. 
Both young men felt as much, and Bert’s sunny face 
louded for a t, while Alan’s reserve melted 
beneath the influence of speech and smile. When 
the carriage drove around, he assisted her to a seat, 
taking the opportunity to give her hand a slight 
pressure, as it rested for a moment in his own. Bert, 
suspecting the state of affairs, held out his hand, 
likewise, remarking simply: 
“I'm ready, Alan.” 
“ Ready for what?” 
“The parting kiss. It is a mournful occasion, but 
do not weep for me. ‘A place in thy memory, dear- 
est, is all that I claim.’ Farewell.” And giving no 
time for reply, he swung himself lightly in, and was 
off with one shake of the reins. Nothing was said 
upon the subject, but, in view of Ada’s suppressed 
laughter, he felt a happy conviction of having some- 
what spoiled the effect of Alan’s private sentiment. 
Our business is not with the drive, so we will only 
stop to listen to their parting words. 
‘This is the last time I shall see you, I suppose?” 
questioned Bert, as they turned up the Courtland 
avenue. 
** Forever?” 
“Who knows? The perils of the deep, they are 
awful and dread. I may be part and parcel of the 
sportive shark, this time next year.” , 
‘Please don’t say such horrible things!’ 
“Very well, we'll put that possibility out of the 
question. If nothing prevents my coming back, 
shall I meet you here next summer?” 
“ Why not? It is my home.” 
“Young ladies sometimes desert their homes for 
others.” 
“ What bad taste!” ; 
“Very. You would not be guilty of it, then?” 
It is too shocking a subject for discussion.” 
“Then I shall see you?” 
“If you take the trouble to look.” 
‘“* And will you sometimes think of the poor sailor, 
tossed by the raging winds afar from all he loves?” 
**You forget the sharks and mermaids; they will 
console you.” 
‘No, they can only recall you; for you are more 
lovely than a mermaid, and more cruel than a shark.” 
* And you are more eloquent than a crocodile. 
Good-by.” 
“‘Good-by, and don’t forget mé, Ada. Good-by.” 
Awhile after Captain Cartaret’s departure, Ada 
commenced a round of watering-places which lasted 
until November. Then came the family migration 
to town, which usually took place at that time. The 
De Veres, however, remained at their country-seat 
throughout the winter, Alan having a dislike for 
mixed society, for which, indeed, his mother’s delicate 
health unfitted her. So it happened that Ada was 
almost entirely separated from Alan, who, lacking 
the spur of a riyal’s presence, bore her absence very 





studies whose companionship would have comforted 
him for almost any human loss. But when May, 
bringing its birds and blossoms, brought Ada once 
again, and more bewitching than ever, with new 
fascinations and pretty coquetries, the young hermit 
came so far out of his solitude that it needed only 
Bert’s return, to restore completely the old state of 
things. 
Ada’s first intimation of the young sailor’s arrival 
was a sufficiently startling one. Sitting upon the 
piazza in the falling twilight, she felt a warm hand 
clasp her own, while a moustached lip suddenly 
brushed her cheek. Crimson with indignation, she 
turned and recognized the intruder. 
“Captain Cartaret, how dare you!’’ 
“ How dare you, Captain Cartaret?” repeated he, 
as if addressing another. “Speak up, man! don’t 
you hear the young lady? ‘Too ashamed to answer,”’ 
he concluded, after listening for a reply. 
** But really, Captain Cartaret—” 


never dare to do so again! 
spoken to me, yet. Aren’t you glad to see me?” 
“ Not at all!’ was the pettish reply. 


wish to come, but they sent me on an errand. 

ple always take alvantage of my good nature.” 
*O, indeed! 

errand?” 


and ask—” 


for the new trellis? No, no. 
her new bonnet—don’t believe it was that, though. 
O, the wedding!” 


the message, but you'll find it written down in this 


contentedly, even forgetting it in the engrossment of 


QO, don’t crush the poor fellow completely, or he'll 
Come, you haven’t 


“Well, it isn’t my fault that I am here. I didn’t 
Peo- 
Well, why don’t you tell me the 
* You have driven it out of my mind. I'll go back 


“No, no—I am sure you cannot have forgotten on 


“ Let me think—was it anything about a carpenter 
The cook don’t like 


‘What wedding? Is it a wedding, really?” 
**No, not that I’m aware of. I can’t remember 


note.” 

“Thank you. It would have saved time, if you 
had given it to me before.” 

The note was from Mrs. De Vere, requesting Ada 
to come over and assist her in welcoming Bertie 
Graham, whom she had invited to become her guest 
for a while, thus at once pleasing Bert, and securing 
his presence for the whole period of his stay upon 
shore—this year, unusually brief. Finally, she begged 
Ada to remain and do the honors, during the visit of 
this young stranger, who would hardly feel at home 
with a hostess so much older andgraver. And asthe 
Van Ness family, although nearest neighbors, were 
five miles distant, it was not safe to trust to the 
chances of daily meeting. 

“T am so glad your cousin is coming!” said Ada, 
refolding the paper. 

“Blessed little sunbeam—so am I!” exclaimed 
Bert, warmly. ; ! 
‘Dear me, how poetical! But why do you stay so 
short a time—only six weeks?” 

O, that’s a secret! If I share it with you, wont 
you tell?” 

No, truly.” 

“Well, I promised to go back in just six weeks. 
You see, one day when the waves were running what 
Alan would call mountain high, I had jumped over- 
board to lighten the ship—according to my usual 
custom in such cases—and was just walking com- 
fortably alongside, with my arms folded and a sweet 
serenity in my thoughts, when there was a motion 
down below, as if somebody was trying to shake 
hands with my foot. I looked down and saw a big 
shark. ‘Hullo!’ said I, ‘whatdo you want?’ ‘You!’ 
said the old fellow, with agrin that showed a splendid 
set of teeth. ‘What for?’ said I, again. ‘Chowder 
party.’ ‘Don't eat it. ‘JZ do, though.’ And he 
gave me a wink, as much as to say I’d best be lively. 
So I took the hint, and began. ‘Singular coin- 
cidence, but I was just thinking of the festive board 
and the loved ones around it awaiting my coming. 
I know a maid whose bright eyes will dim at my 
delay.’ ‘O,’ said he, ‘sure?’ ‘Certain, said I. ‘All 
right, then, Herbert,’ said he, ‘tell you what I’!l do 
for you. If you have loved ones at home and all 
that sort of thing, I'll give you a chance to go and 
say adieu, if you'll promise to come back in six weeks 
on the square.’ ‘Agreed,’ said I. ‘On your honor 
as asailor?’ said he. ‘On my honor as a sailor and 
a gentleman,’ said I. ‘O, never mind the last,’ said 
he, ‘but remember I dine at twelve sharp. Aw re- 
voir? So off he went, and now you know why my 
time is limited.” 
During the progress of this extraordinary story, 
Ada’s spasmodic attempts at interruption had been de- 
feated by her own laughter, as wellas by the surprising 
rapidity with which the sentences rolled off Bert’s 
tongue. At length, recovering her voice, she said, 
reproachfully: 
“What do you mean by putting me off with such 
nonsense, when I am in earnest? Tell me, really, 
why can’t you give us—them—a longer time?” 
“Us? them? Which? Do you care at all?” 
“Of course not,” answered she, saucily, “ except 
that 1 think your absurdity will amuse Alan.” 
“O, very good. I shall go back and tell him I 
found you piping your eye over him.” 
“If you say anything about me, and especially 
such a ridiculous thing as that, I will never speak to 
you again!” cried Ada, apprehensive of some out- 
rageous report which shoukl displease her fastidious 
neighbor. 
“Don’t want you to, for Alan’s sake. But shall I 
say you will come?” 

“Yes, 1 think so.”” 

“ Mayn’t I drive you over now?” 

*©O, that is impossible.” 

“Well, may I come for you on Thursday, then?” 
“Tf you don’t see me there before.” 

“Hope I wont! Au revoir, says the shark.” 
Bert’s description of his cousin proved correct. 
Extremely pretty, she was also wonderfully like him, 
with the single exception of a pair of magnificent 
brown eyes, as large and lustrous as his blue ones. 
Ada was enraptured with the little Hebe, and the 
two girls directly were the best friends imaginable, 
calling first names and exchanging confidences as if 
they had never been strangers. Bert, of course, was 
with them heart and soul, bent on enjoying, to the 
full, what he was pleased to denominate his “ long- 
shore holiday,” while Alan likewise joined the party, 
under protest, as it were, devoting himself to Ada 
as much as possible, and rather holding aloof from 
little Miss Graham, whom he viewed through a 
medium colored by unreasonable prejudice. In- 
stinctively conscious of this hostile judgment, the 
girl came to regard him as an enemy, and kept her 
sharpest weapons in readiness for the occasional en- 
counters which, when they came, formed Bert’s 
greatest diversions. These chanced the more fre- 
quently for the reason that to Alan, as host, naturally 
fell the entertainment of the invited guest par <x- 
cellence; Ada Van Ness, from long intimacy, seem- 
ing, comparatively, one of the family. So, while the 


distaste for the office, became, upon all expeditions, 














4 way. Don’t keep me in suspense!” 


latter rejoiced in Bert’s attendance, Alan, despite his 


the recognized companion of Bertie, from whom, for 
that very reason, he was bound, by all the laws of 


obligation. But, by that sort of magnetism which 

often betrays the secret feelings, she understood his 

opinion concerning her, and perversely took every 

opportunity to aggravate it; forcing him, at times, to 

take refuge from her manifold provocations with Ada, 

and then teasing him back again. 

Naturally, with four young people, three of whom, 

moreover, possessed the gayest spirits, excursions of 
all kinds were the order of the day. What with 

walking, riding, driving and boating, they almost 

lived in the open air. Stopping to rest on one of 
these occasions, Bert, ever ready for fun, challenged 

his cousin to a race. At the moment, she was en- 

gaged in conversation with Alan, who replied, some- 

what contemptuously: 

“ Really, Herbert, you do not pay Miss Graham a 
very high compliment to suppose her capable of join- 
ing inso unladylike a sport.” 

Bertie had been unusually quiet and subdued, dur- 
ing the walk, but these words seemed to awaken a 
spirit of mischief. Springing to her feet and drop- 
ping to the ground her gathered flowers, she ex- 
claimed, mockingly: 

“O Bert knows well enough, I’m no lady, only a 
backwoods savage! Ready? Now, then!” 

And they were off like two arrows. 

Alan and Ada followed leisurely, the former very 
dark and silent, while his companion watched with 
admiring gaze, this trial of speed. 

“How graceful Bertie is!” she exclaimed, half to 
herself. ‘Her motions are like those of a gazelle. 
So much for Western training, I suppose.” 

“That same Western training, or, rather, want of 
training, is Miss Graham’s greatest misfurtune,” 
replied Alan, coldly. ‘‘ Nothing can compensate for 
ceasing to be a lady.” 

** But Bertie is a perfect lady,” urged Ada, warmly. 
“Indeed, Alan, you do not know heras I do. No 
one can be further removed from coarseness or val-' 
garity, or bad taste in any respect. She may be a 
trifle too impulsive and unreserved tosuit our North- 
ern idea, but that, you know, is only the Western 
manner.” 7 

“At all events, she is happy in having found a de- 
fender whose own taste is unimpeachable,” was the 
chillingly polite reply. ‘ But manner, after all, is no 
trifle—under certain circumstances, especially. For 
instance, Herbert and his cousin are extremely alike, 
but one can endure in a man, what is simply intol- 
erable fora woman. Unfeminine ways in my eyes, at 
least, destroy the charm of the loveliest face.” 
In reply, Ada advanced another plea of defence, 
and the discussion was continued up to the very spot 
where the runaways stood playfully disputing as to 
victory. Here Bert joined Ada, once more, leaving 
Alan no alternative but to resume his old position. 
This was done very gravely, as he remembered the 
conversation interrupted by the race, which, of a 
somewhat more thoughtful and confidential turn 
than usual, had seemed to excite the real interest of 
his companion, whose sudden desertion was a thorn 
to his pride, further wounded by her unflattering 
disregard of his plainly expressed opinion. There- 
fore, it was with rather stiff courtesy that he restored 
the blossoms which, scattered in her heedless baste, 
he hail gathered together again. 
“You were too deeply occupied with more impor- 
tant matters to remember such trifies,” he remarked 
superciliously; “and perhaps I should beg pardon 
for insulting your masculine tastes with so frivolous 
an offering. Sha!l I throw them aside?” 
As he made a feint to do so, she cangbt the clus- 
ter from his hand, exclaiming, after a quick glance: 
‘‘ The prettiest of all has been left behind. It ‘is 
the only one of the kind I ever saw, and I shall go 
back for it.” 
“Allow me to be your messenger,” suggested Alan, 
observing that her heart was set upon the fancy. But 
this proffer she refused, saying, in answer to his sig- 
nificant hint that her violent exercise must have 
fatigued her. 
“No, 1 am not tired, at all, and I prefer to go. 
But I need not trouble you to come, too,” as he step- 
ped to her side. 

“Tt is no trouble, but a pleasure, of course.”” 
“That was a t, I suppose, but 
I don’t want you, indeed I don’t!” 
“Very unflattering, but I shall come, neverthe- 
less ;” his usual apathy fairly stirred by a frankness 
so unaccustomed, At this juncture, the colloquy 
was interrupted by Bert, who looking around, had 
been surprised to see them so far behind, and to all 
appearance, taking an opposite direction from home. 
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“Ahoy!” shouted he, in the sailor phraseology 
wherewith he delighted to annoy Alan’s fustidious 
ears. ‘* Where are you steering?” 

An explanation being given, he returned loudly: 

“Allright! but we can’t wait for you, because I 
must put into port for supplies.” 

Which metaphorical remark only meant that hun- 
ger induced him to hurry home for lunch. Bertie 
looked after their retreating furms, and addressed 
Alan: 

** Will you go back?” 

**Not unless yon will.” 

She looked at him undecidedly, for a moment, then 
turning suddenly, ran away over the fields. His 
spirit fully roused, for once he followed with all his 
heart in the pursuit, thus as it were encouraging her 
in that particularly unfeminine amusement which 
had provoked his caustic criticism, shortly before. 
This inconsistency, however, never entered his 
thoughts, completely engrossed as they were by the 
airy, girlish figure skimming so lightly over the 
grass. Butas he nearcd it, all at once the flying 





politeness, to conceal any annoyance arising from the 


form dropped out of the race tothe ground. Fear- 


ful of some accident, he hastened to the spot to find 
his late antagonist struggling to arise, but prevented 
by the pain of a foot which had turned unwarily, 
upon some rolling stone. 


her. To which she resp 
nity all the more provoking for its utter gravity : 





“Willful child!” exclaimed Alan, gently raising 
ded, with a sudden dig- 





“Indeed, Mr. De Vere! I am no more a child 

than yourself, sir!” 

Alan laughed outright; that last word was spoken 

with such annihilating emphasis. She gave one 

glance into his tace, then, with a quick .effort freeing 

herself from his supporting arm, tottered forward a 

few steps, but would have fallen in an instant, had 

he not caught her again directly. ° 

* You must not attempt to run,” he said, seriously. 

* T must and will!” 

“ But you cannot. You could not even walk well 

enough to reach home, without me,” he continued, 

looking down upon her with a curious sense of his 
present power over this headstrong child, who had 

been wont to tease and try him, hitherto, almost 
beyond endurance. The color rushed to her cheek 

at his words, and endeavoring to stand erect despite 
the pain of the swollen,ankle, she replied: 

“I will make the effort, at least.” 

But when she would have moved from him, de- 
taining her with a firm though soft grasp, he said: 

* Pardon me, Miss Bertie, but I cannot permit you 
to harm yourself.” 

“You will not keep me against my will?” she 
questioned, indignantly. 

“Tf necessary for your own good,” 

She made one final exertiun to free herself, but at 
the instant, the injured foot, worn out with the pro- 
tracted strain, revenged itself by a pang so sharp and 
sudden that her head fell back against his shoulder, 
while her eyes closed in what was almost a swoon of 
agony. Re-opening them, however, immediately, 
she saw the undisguised alarm in the face bent above 
her, and cried out in a voice half-way between laugh 
and sob: 

“I’m not—going—to faint. It was—my own 
fault. Then steadying her tones by an heroic.effort, 
she added, ‘‘ You may help me to walk home, if you 
please.” | 

“I shall carry you,” said Alan, gently; and this 
he did, in spite of remonstrance. When at length, 
in compliance with her reiterated request, she was 
set down in the Maplewood avenue, what was her 








annoyance at discovering that she had carelessly 
lost, for the second time, the flower for which she 
had incurred so much fatigue and suffering. To add 
to her vexation the announcement of this catas- 
trophe was received by Alan with a simple “Ah?’ 
as if it mattered very little in his opinion. 

But that evening, as they sat on the veranda, Ber- 
tie enthroned, queen-like, in a luxurious easy-chair, 
while Ada and Alan, after the fashion of subjects, 
sat at her feet, Bert returned from a temporary ab- 
sence, holding in his hand an open volume. 

“ See here, Alan,” said he—‘‘ you have a flower in 
this. book that I never knew grew hereabouts. But 
what the dickens did you mean by putting it over 
against such nonsense as this, and marking it, too 
as sure as I'm a sea-lawyer! 


*A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food; 
For transient pleasures, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.’ 


La me! how affectin’ this be, surely!” 

‘Let me see the flower, please, Bert, if Mr. De 
Vere doesn’t mind!” 

‘So you shall, my Sweety, whether he minds or 
not!’ said Bert, saucily, in reply to his cousin's 
petition. Alan, meantime, having made one in- 
effectual attempt to secure the book, had desisted 
from fruitless effort, and now sat, with stoical calm- 
ness awaiting his fate. Sensitive as he might be, he 
was equally proud; too proud either to engage in an 
ill-matched contest with the young sailor, or to flee 
from the bursting of the storm. And so it came to 
pass that the volume was carried up for the inspec- 
tion of Bertie, who cried out, impulsively, as soon as 
her glance rested upon the blossom: 

“‘ Why, that’s mine—the very one I lost this morn- 
ing,” then, recalled, by something in Alan’s face, to 
the awkwardness of the situation, she stopped as 
abruptly as she had begun, growing scarlet with 
mortification. Bert’s appreciation of the scene was 
so thorough, that Ada Van Ness laughed herself into 
tears, from sheer sympathy with his mirth. 

“Alan is blushing!” he shouted. ‘Alan De Vere 
is positively blushing! ! Roses and lilies—what a 
sight!” Here, overcome by excessive delight, he 
grew so weak as to fall upon the grass and drop the 
book, which Alan quietly picked up and placed in 
his breast-pocket. Presently Bert recovered himself 
sufficiently to speak, and drawing outa slip of paper, 
began: 

“« Well, says the minnow, if the tide runs that way, 
I may as well swim with the current. So, ladies and 
gentleman, since this astounding discovery has been 
made, I will complete it by reciting an ode to the 
same young lady, which I had the honor of privately 
abstracting from the Poet Laureate, Alan de 
Vere—” F 

“O Bert!” cried poor little Bertie, in an agony; 
‘it isn’t fair to read a private paper!’ 

‘Do not trouble yourselfon that score, I beg, Miss 
Graham,” said Alan, frigidly. ‘‘ Whatever the 
verses may be, J cannot claim their authorship— 
Captain Carteret hasa right to do what he likes with 
his own property, I presume.” 





And thereupon, Bertie blushed again, at the seem- 
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ing vanity of the supposition that he would write 
poetry about her, while Bert rejoined: 

“Do you mean to insinuate that these glorious 
lines are mine? An old salt-water-fish like me write 
poetry! Tell that story to the marines, Milord De 
Vere! Clear the deck for action—all hands at the 
pumps! Now, Alan, there’s just time to walk the 
plank and save your modesty, for I’m guing to 
begin.” 

“Don’t allow any scruple on my account to inter- | 
fere with the entertainment,” superciliously returned | 
Alan, too proud to flinch, if the verses had, in reality | 
been his own. So as he would not, and Bertie could | 
not go, the reading proceeded without further delay. 

“The hollyhocks, so slim and tall, 

They can't compare with thee at all! 
The ringlets of thy hair are red- 
Der than the rose in the garden bed! 
There are no fishes in the sca 
Equal, in any way, to thee! 
Shark, seal, and alligator be 

Like a minnow to a whale, in comparison with thee !"’ 


The further recital of this delectable poem was in- 
terrupted by long and loud p€als of laughter. Bertie 
and Ada were convulsed, and even Alan, despite 
anger and annoyance, could not restrain a smile at 
such utter absurdities. The cause of this merriment, 
meantime, sat looking on with an expression of in- 
nocent amazement, as if wondering what might have 
given rise to the sudden excitement. 

“Ah, Captain Carteret,” said Ada, when able to 
speak, “ that last stanza betrayed you by its marine 
i ‘The trail of the (sea) serpent is over it 
al ” ” 

Between the two a mirthful war of words ensued, 
in the course of which Ada, managing to peep over 
Bert's shoulder, saw that the paper trom which he 
had pretended to read was perfectly blank, 
“O,” cried she, archly—“‘so Alan takes the pre- 
caution to write with invisible ink, does.he? Now 
you are tried and condemned, and he is acquitted! 
Do you hear, Alan, it has been proved to be Captain 
Carteret’s own imprompta?” 
But Alan, when she turned to look for him, was 
not there. Bertie could have told her how, when 
their attention was diverted, he had risen, silently, 
and turning down one of the paths, vanished in the 
shrubbery, vouchsafing neither word nor look to the 
helpless little watcher whose eyes so anxiously fol- 
lowed his movements. For poor Bertie, herself 
greatly vexed by the evening’s episode, was very 
well aware what an intolerable irritation it must 
have proved to the young man’s reserved and fastid- | | 
ious nature. The sudden flush, which, according to 
Bert’s testimony as well as her own observation, was | | 
something unparalleled, she had seen followed bya 
deeper pallor, and a quick compression of the lips | } 
indicative of some inward struggle. Then, for a | ‘ 
final confirmation, came this abrupt desertion, which 
although not necessarily significant in itself, for a | ‘ 
man of Alan De Vere’s scrupulous, ceremonious ] 
politeness, approached at least, more nearly to rude- 
ness, than anything which she had ever betore wit- 
nessed in his manner. Long and tearful were her 
private counsels, that night, upon the question of a 
further stay in the household. She did not relish | ‘ 
the idea of remaining as a perpetual annoyance to 
this supercilious gentleman ; yet, on the other hand 
strong as was her desire to flee to her home out of ' 
the reach of all these troubles, reflection could not | 1 
but acknowledge the difficulties in the way of a such 
a course. Having accepted Mrs. De Vere’s invita- 
tion for adetinite period, it would be necessary to | | 
give a dozen reasons for this sudden change of pur- 
pose, no one of which could be the true one. And 
mn view of the additional risk that such unkindly 
haste might grieve if not displease her hostess and 
Miss Van Ness, whose regard: she valued, she aban- 
doned her project; and the more readily from a 
conviction of its present impracticability on account 
of her accident, by which she would, in all likeli- 
hood, be disqualified fur active exertion tor some 
time to come. Comforted by the recollection that 
the six weeks of her visit had dwindled to one third, | 8! 
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determination to treat Mr. Alan De Vere, for the 
next fortnight, with a dignity and stiffueas sufficient 
to satisfy even bis nicety. 
These well-laid plans, however, were rendered 
supertiuous, for the time being, by the action of Alan 
in the affair. For so closely did that gentleman ap- 
ply himselfto the completion of severely scholastic 
magazine-article, that fur a few days, he was, accord- 
ing to Bert’s expression, “almost invisible to the 
naked eye.” And upon emerging from this extreme 
seclusion, his manner toward Bertie was 80 coldly, 
carefully polite, as scarcely to afford an opportunity 
for the practice of her new role of dignity. Yet, all 
the while, she was conscious of a certain impercepti- 
ble but constant surveillance which he exercised over 
her, with no further motive, apparently, than a sim- 
ple study of character. Though invariably conduct- 
ed with the utmost good-breeding, and 80 quietly as 
to baffle positive recognition, much more resentment, 
it nevertheless irritated Bertie, who did not care to 
afford her critical acquaintance a subject fur cool dis- 
section. Beneath his eye, therefore, she grew con- 
strained and silent, peserving her merry sallies for 
the hearing of her cousin and Ady. 

Suddenly, without any obvious reason, Alan 

changed his tactics completely. Instead of with- 

drawing himself from their gay society, he now avail- 

@1 himself of it upon every occasion, persistently 

secking out Bertie, whose shyners he would not seem 

to notice ; reading to her, petitioning for her com- 








she dried her eyes, and fell asleep in the midst of a | 8! 
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ing vanity of the supposition that he would write 
poetry about her, while Bert rejoined: 
“Do you mean to insinuate that these glorious 


" lines are mine? An old salt-water-fish like me write 


poetry! Tell that story to the marines, Milord De 
Vere! Clear the deck for action—all hands at the 
pumps! Now, Alan, there’s just time to walk the 
plank and save your modesty, for I’m guing to 
begin.” 

** Don’t allow any scruple on my account to inter- 
fere with the entertainment,” superciliously returned 


* Alan, too proud to flinch, if the verses had, in reality 


been his own. So as he would not, and Bertie could 
not go, the reading proceeded without further delay. 
“The hollyhocks, so slim and tall, 
They can't compare with thee at all! 
The ringlets of thy hair are red- 
Der than the rose in the garden bed! 
There are no fishes in the sea 
Equal, in any way, to thee! 
Shark, seal, and alligator be 
Like a minnow to a whale, in comparison with thee!’ 


The further recital of this delectable poem was in- 
terrupted by long and loud p@alsof laughter. Bertie 
and Ada were convulsed, and even Alan, despite 
anger and annoyance, could not restrain a smile at 
such utter absurdities. The cause of this merriment, 
meantime, sut looking on with an expression of in- 
nocent amazement, as if wondering what might have 
given rise to the sudden excitement. 

“Ah, Captain Carteret,” said Ada, when able to 
speak, ‘‘ that last stanza betrayed you by its marine 
imagery. ‘The trail of the (sea) serpent is over it 
all.” ” 

Between the two a mirthful war of words ensued, 
in the course of which Ada, managing to peep over 
Bert’s shoulder, saw that the paper trom which he 
had pretended to read was perfectly blank. 

““O,” exied she, archly—‘so Alan takes the pre- 
caution to write with invisible ink, does~he? Now 
you are tried and condemned, and he is acquitted! 
Do you hear, Alan, it has been proved to be Captain 
Carteret’s own impromptu?” 

But Alan, when she turned to look for him, was 
not there. Bertie could have told her how, when 
their attention was diverted, he had risen, silently, 
and turning down one of the paths, vanished in the 
shrubbery, vouchsafing neither word nor look to the 
helpless little watcher whose eyes so anxiously fol- 
lowed his movements. For poor Bertie, herself 
greatly vexed by the evening’s episode, was very 
well aware what an intolerable irritation it must 
have proved to the young man’s reserved and fastid- 
ious nature. The sudden flush, which, according to 
Bert’s testimony as well as her own observation, was 
something unparalleled, she had seen followed by a 
deeper pallor, and a quick compression of the lips 
indicative of some inward struggle. ‘Then, for a 
final confirmation, came this abrupt desertion, which 
although not necessarily significant in itself, for a 
man of Alan De Vere’s scrupulous, ceremonious 
politeness, approached at least, more nearly to rude- 
ness, than anything which she had ever betvre wit- 
nessed in his manner. Long and tearful were her 
private counsels, that night, upon the question of a 
further stay in the household. She did not relish 
the idea of remaining as a perpetual annoyance to 
this supercilious gentleman; yet, on the other hand, 
strong as was her desire to flee to her home out of 
the reach of all these troubles, reflection could not 
but acknowledge the difficulties in the way of a such 
a course. Having accepted Mrs. De Vere’s invita- 
tion for adetinite period, it would be necessary to 
give a dozen reasons for this sudden change of pur- 
pose, no one of which could be the true one. And, 
m view of the additional risk that such unkiadly 
haste might grieve if nut displease her hostess and 
Miss Van Ness, whose regard: she valued, she aban- 
doned her project; and the more readily from a 
conviction of its present impracticability on account 
of her accident, by which she would, in all likeli- 
hood, be disqualified fur active exertion tor some 
time to come. Comforted by the recollection that 
the six weeks of her visit had dwindled to one third, 
she dried her eyes, and fell asleep in the midst of a 
determination to treat Mr. Alan De Vere, for the 
next fortnight, with a dignity and stiffness sufficient 
to satisfy even bis nicety. 

These well-laid plans, however, were rendered 
superfiuous, for the time being, by the action of Alan 
in the affair. For so closely did that gentleman ap- 
ply himself to the completion of a severely scholastic 
magazine-article, that for a few days, he was, accord- 
ing to Bert’s expression, “almost invisible to the 
naked eye.” And upon emerging from this extreme 
seclusion, his manner toward Bertie was so coldly, 
carefully polite, as scarcely to afford an opportunity 
for the practice of her new role of dignity. Yet, all 
the while, she was conscious of a certain impercepti- 
ble but constant surveillance which he exercised over 
her, with no further motive, apparently, than a sim- 


changed his tactics completely. Instead of with- 
drawing himself from their gay society, he now avail- 
el himself of it upon every occasion, persistently 
seeking out Bertie, whose shyness he would not seem 
to notice; reading to her, petitioning for her com- 


gaging her in conversation upon every possible topic, 
from poetry to politics. These abrupt attentions 
she found rather embarrassing, at times, but often 
forgot reserve in the pleasure of listening to him; 
while her own words, if not always embodying the 
profuundest views of abstruse subjects, were at least, 
honest and original, and to all appearance, as ac- 
ceptable to Alan asif they had possessed the philo- 
sophic wisdom of a Solon. 

So, one after another, the lovely summer days 
glided by, bringing the close of Bertie’s visit. Here 
was the very release for which she had longed, two 
weeks before, yet now a strange regret, almost a 
pang, mingled with her home yearnings. She dread- 
ed the parting with these new-found but kindly 
friends; with Ada, so charming and sympathetic, 
and Mrs. De Vere, almost like a mother—at which 
point she checked herself, blushing as if her thoughts 
had been audible, but soon relapsing into specula- 
tion. Indeed, they were all more or less silent and 
meditative, on that last evening, beneath the shadow 
of the coming separation. Presently, Ada Van Ness, 
on some trifling pretext, beguiled Bert into the gar- 
den, beyond sight or hearing of the veranda whereon 
the whole party had been sitting. When they had 
wound far enough away, she turned to the young 
man with the question: 

“Do you know why I called you away?” 

“ To enjuy the pleasure of my society, I suppose?” 
was the saucy reply. 

“Tam sorry to undeceive you, but it was in order 
to give Alan an opportunity.” 

“ Opportunity for what ?—to commit suicide?” 

“No, Captain Sagacity! not suicide, but matri- 
mony.” 

* Don’t see how he can. You're not there.” 

“T know it,” responded Ada, with patient resigna- 
tion; “ but some one else is.” 

“Some one else?” he repeated, still more at a loss. 
“Why, nobody but—Whew! you don’t mean Bertie?” 

“Of course ldo. The idea of not guessing it at 
once!” 

“But they don’t like each other—” 

“Oindeed. Pray, how do you know?” . 

“‘Any one could see it.” 

“ Yes, any one as blind asa bat! I’ll wager what 
you like, that Alan offers to-night.”* 

“Agreed, indefinitely. But I don’t know about 
this. He’snot the right one for Bertie.” 

' “1 think she may be the best judge of that!” 
“They’re too different to betappy together—” 
“All the more likely to be happy. Iam sure they 

are admirably suited.” 

“ He’s not half good enough for her, begging your 
pardon!” 

“And why this unusual courtesy of begging my 
pardon? What is my special interest in the virtues 
of Alan De Vere?” 

“Why, you loved him ‘not wisely but too well,’ 
didn’t you?” said Bert, with mock gravity. “Othe 
pity ‘ to have loved and lost!’ ” 

“Yes, I shall retire to a convent, presently.” 

**No, you will stay and be consoled.” 

“ You speak positively.” 

“Why not? I think you already care for some 
one else.” 

“ Really, Captain Carteret !’” 

“Yes, really Captain Carteret. Just the one I 
mean, and a thousand times better fellow than Alan 
De Vere!” 

“T fancy you are the only one who thinks so.” 

“No, there’s another thinks so, and knows his 
heart, in comparison with mine, is like—” 

“A minnow to a whale?’ ” suggested Ada. 

“If you don’t say yes before T count ten, I’ll drown 
myself in thispond. Now! One, two, three—” 

“Stop! Yes to what?” 

“ Yes you'll marry me—” 

“Of Goon.” 

“ Four, five, six, seven—eight—ni—ne—t—t—t—”’ 

“¢ Well, why do you stop?” 

«¢To give you one last chance to save my life.” 

‘““What would be the use of saving it to-night 
since to-morrow you must be on your way to the 
shark’s chowder-party ?” 

“O, I forgot to tell you that whenI put this very 
possibility to the shark, he very handsomely said he 
saw no other way but to excuse me, as he hoped he 
was too gallanf to disoblige the ladies.” 

** Why, in that case—yes, then—but I wont say yes 
to what!” 

‘Don’t want you to say it to what—want you to 
say it tome! Andnow that you have fairly said it, 
if you draw back, I’ll ruin you with a suit for breach 
of promise !”’ 

To which threat, terrible as it wa8, Ada’s only re- 
ply was a laugh. 

In order to account for the seemingly unceremoni- 
ous fashion of this courtship, it must be understood 
that the parties concerned had previously arrived at 
a pretty thorough agreement upon the subject, being 
indeed, virtually betrothed, although no direct en- 
gagement had existed hitherto. 

“ Well,” said Ada, after a while—“ about the wager 
now—what shall it be?” 

“ Please yourself and you’ll please me, me darlint! 
I'll bring you home the ould say-sarpent himself, av 
you like it, mavourneen! Sure, he’d be a jewel of 
an ornament for a nate little parlor aquarium.” 

“Thank you, but I prefer something more strictly 
useful. Let me see—suppose we say a box of gloves 
to—to—” 

“A monkey in a scarlet coat!” 

** You have said it! A box of gloves for me, to a 
monkey ina scarlet coat for you—and very appro- 





panionship in solitary drives and walks, and en- 


| “Allright, and if you win Vill give you something 
to go with the gloves.” 

“What?” 

“Never mind now. If I’ve a fancy to be generons 
once in a way, I don’t care to boast of it beforehand.” 

** Well, [ hope you will keep your promise!” 

© That I will, never fear.” 

Meantime, we will return to our friends upon the 
veranda, Bertie, having watched her cousin and Ada 
vanish down the winding walk, leaned back in her 
chair, in a silence only broken at last by the voice of 
Alan, who, taking up a book from which he had read 
toher that afternoon, turned it toward the bright 
moonlight and repeated the following verses, whose 
authorship, although in reality due to himself, he 
did not see fit to claim, 


“* Down dropping from her royal height— 
With every eve a lesser light— 
The glory of the orbed moon 
Wanes, slowly, in a sickly swoon, 
And darkens from the lonely night. 
**O Love, that lives to die again! 
A little joy for lasting pain! 
Tf light must fail, in deeper dark, 
*T were better that no silver spark 
Illume the shadowed soul in vain! 


“ But, would the fitful glimmer stay, 
And broaden to a steady ray, 
No cold nor dark of outer strife 
Could dim the tender light of life 
Ensphered within Love's perfect day ?” 


Thrilled by some latent, subtle passion deepening 
the low tones, Bertie did not look up, even when 
they had ceased. Closing the volume, he glanced at 
her face, but, perceiving the large eyes bent upon the 
ground, fell into another silence. After a time, turn- 
ing quickly toward her, he said, with a suddenness 
almost startling: 

“You will really leave us to-morrow, Miss Bertie?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she replied, still without 
litting her eyes. 

‘* Have you been happy here?” 

“O yes—very happy—indeed,” with a sort of hesi- 
tation, which, without appearing to do so, he ob- 
served. 

‘Happy enough to come again?—to stay with us— 
with me—always? Tell me, Bertie, could you learn 
to love me?” 

Speaking thus, he had drawn close and taken her 
hand, but she snatched it away, her eyes flashing, 
her cheeks glowing with indignation. 

«“No, never—never! I hate you. 
would leave me!” 

Alan started back in utter amazement at this 
strange passion. 

‘Hate me?” he repeated, in a voice full of pain; 
“have I ever deserved that of you?” 

“Yes!” she said, speaking with almost incoherent 
rapidity—‘‘ you have laughed at me, and despised 
me, and said I was not a lady; and so you think you 
can make a sport of me, and—and—” 

But here the poor child broke down, and, burying 
her face in her hands, broke into vehement tears, 
Alan, at first confounded beyond measure, under- 
stood, presently, that she must have overheard some 
of his remarks made to Ada, on that unlucky day of 
the race. Mingled regret and mortification made his 
course a difficult one, but anything was better than 
to stand by, iu silence, listening to those convulsive 
sobs. Sohe spoke, hurriedly, and without a second 
attempt to take her hand. 

“Miss Graham, I hardly know how to re-assure 
you, or apologize for something said, without the 
least real belief, in a moment of jealous pique. As 
for any thing more, I have never known a thought 
that did not honor you. I wish I might tell you what 
you have seemed—all that you have been to me! but 
I dare not hope for pardon, much as I love you. But 
I will no longer trouble you with my presence.” 

For Bertie’s sobs had ceased, and her little hands 
were trembling with what seemed a movement of 
impatience. Butas he turned away abruptly, she 
lifted her head, and faltered: 

“Don’t go! I—please don’t go!” 

Her cheeks were roses wet with rain; her large 
eyes dewily luminous, and, as he looked, they waver- 
ed and fell beneath his gaze, while the blush bloomed 
deeper and brighter, until the little hands were 
fain to hide the escaping secret. And so it chanced 
that he did not go away, but came even nearer, in 
order to repeat the story of “all that she had be- 
come to him.” ; 

It was while this pleasant pastime yet continued, 
that there was a rustle in the neighboring shrubbery, 
which, parting, displayed the forms of the truants, 

“What do you think, now, Captain Carteret?” 
said Ada, with a triumphant glance at the veranda. 
**1’ll take my gloves, if you please!’ 

‘You'll take something else, first!” quoth saucy 
Bert, snatching a kiss. ‘‘There’s the companion 
present you were afraid of my forgetting!” 

Would she not have been justifiable in punishing 
such impudence with a little, little box on the ear? 
Be that as it may, there was some natural confusion 
enabling Alan and Bertie, unobserved, to steal away 
down.the path, into the sweet solitude of moonlight. 


I wish you 





To get rid of your troubles, says an exchange, stop 
thinking of them. Whether you areas lively as crick- 
ets or as dull as rain depends less on the size of your 
pocket-book than on the condition of your mind. Low 
spirits are almost always produced by want of exer- 
cise and oxygen. A brisk walk will kill the blues in 
less time than you can slaughter a bobtailed fly with 





THE GHOST AT THE RATH. 





MANY may disbelieve this story, yet there are 
some still living who can remember hearing, when 
children, of the events which it details, and of the 
strange sensation which their publicity excited. The 
tale, in its present form, is copied, by permission, 
from a memoir written by the chief actor in the ro- 
mance, and preserved as a sort of heirloom in the 
family whom it concerns. 

In the year —, I, John Thunder, captain in the 
— Regiment, having passed many years abroad 
following my profession, received most unexpected 
notice that I had become owner of certain properties 
which I had never thought to inherit. I set off for 
my native land, arrived in Dublin, found that my 
good fortune was real, and at once began to look 
about me for old fiends, The first I met with, quite 
by accident, was curly-headed Frank O'Brien, who 
had been at school with me, though I was ten years 
his senior. He was curly-headed still, and hand- 
some, as he had promised to be, but careworn and 
poor. During an evening spent at his chambers I 
‘lrew all his history from him. He was a briefless 
barrister. As aman, he was not more talented than 
he had been as a boy. Hard work and anxiety had 
not brought him success, only broken his health and 
soured his mind. He was in love, and he could not 
marry. I soon knew all about Mary Leonard, his 
fiancee, whom he had met at a house in the country 
somewhere, in which she was governess. They had 
now been engaged for two years; she active and hope- 
ful, he sick and despondent. From the letters of 
hers which he showed me, I thought she was a treas- 
ure, worth all the devotion he felt fur her. I thought 
a good deal about what could be done for Frank, but 
I could not easily hit upon a plan to assist him, For 
ten chances you have of helping a smart man, you 
have not two for a dull one. 

In the meantime my friend must regain his health, 
and a change of air and scene was necessary. I urged 
him to make a voyage of discovery to the Rath, an 
old house and park which had come into my pos- 
session as a portion of my recently-acquired estates. 
I had never been to the place myself; but it had 
once been the residence of Sir Luke Thunder, of gen- 
erous memory, and I knew that it was furnished 
and provided with a caretaker. I pressed him to 
leave Dublin at once, and promised to follow him as 
soon as I found it possible to do so. 

So Frank went down to the Rath. The place was 
two hundred miles away, he was a stranger there, 
and far from well. When the first week came to an 
end, and I had heard nothing from him, I did not 
like the silence; when a fortnight had passed, and 
still no word to say he was alive, I felt decidedly un- 
comfortable; and when the third week of his absence 
arrived at Saturday without bringing me news, I 
found myself whizzing through a part of the country 
I had never travelled before, in the same train in 
which I had seen Frank seated at our parting. 

I reached D——, and, shouldering my knapsack, 
walked right into the heart of a lovely woody coun- 
try. Following the directions I had received, I made 
my way toa lonely road, on which I met nota soul, 
and which seemed cut out of the heart ofa forest, so 
closely were the trees ranked on either side, and so 
dense was the twilight made by the meeting and 
intertwining of the thick branches overhead. In 
these shades I came upon a gate, like a gate run to 
seed, with tall, thin, brick pillars, brandishing 
long grasses from their heads, and spotted with a 
melancholy crust of creeping moss. I jangled a 
cracked bell, and an old man appeared from the 
thicket within, stared at me, then admitted me with 
arusty key. I breathed freely on hearing that my 
friend was well and to be seen. I presented a letter 
to the old man, having a fancy not to avow myself. 

I found my friend walking up and down the alleys 
of a neglected orchard, with the lichened branches 
tangled above his head, and ripe apples rotting about 
his feet. His hands were locked behind his back, and 
his head was set on oue side, listening to the singing 
of abird. Ineversaw him look so well; yet there 
was a vacancy about his whole air which I did not 
like. He did not seem at all surprised to see me, 
asked had he really not written to me, thought he 
had; was so comfortable that he had forgotten every- 
thing else. He thought he had only been there 
about three days; could not imagine how the time 
had passed. He seemed to talk wildly, and this, 
coupled with the unusual happy placidity of his man- 
ner, confuunded me. The place knew him, he told 
me confidentially; the place belonged to him, or 
should; the birds sang him this, the very trees bent 
before him as he passe!, the air whispered him that 
he had been long expected,and should be poor no 
more. Wrestling with my judgment ere it should 
pronounce him mad, I followed him in-doors, The 
Rath was no ordinary old country-house. The acres 
around it were so wildly overgrown that it was hard 
to decide which had been pleasure-ground and where 
the thickets had begun. The plan of she house was. 
grand, with mullioned windows, and here and there 
a fleck of stained glass flinging back the challenge of 
an angry sunset. The vast rooms were full of a 
dusky glare from the sky as I strolled through them 
in the twilight. The antique furniture had many a 
blood-red splatch on the abrupt notches of its dark 


carvings; the dusty mirrors flared back at the win- 
dows, while the faded curtains produced streaks of 
uncertain color from the depths of their sullen fold- 
ings. 


Dinner was laid for us in the library, a long wain- 
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scoted room, with an enormous fire roaring up the 
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chimney, sending a dancing light over the dingy 
titles of long unopened books. The old man who had 
unlocked the gate for me served us at table, and, 
atter drawing the dusty curtains, and furnishing us 
with a plentiful supply of fuel and wine, left us. His) 
clanking hobnailed shoes went echoing away in the 
distance over the unmatted tiles of the vacant hall, 
till a door closed with a resounding clang very far 
away, letting us know that we were shut up together 
for the night in this vast, mouldy, oppressive old 
house. 
1 felt as if I could searcely breathe in it. I could 
not eat with my usual appetite. The air of the place 
seemed heavy and tainted. I grew sick and restless. 
The very wine tasted badly, as if it had been drug- 
ged. I had a strange sort of feeling that I had been 
in the house before, and that something evil had 
happened to me in it. Yet such could not be the 
case. What puzzled me most was, that I should feel 
dissatisfied at seeing Frank looking so well, and 
eating so heartily. A little time before I should 
have been glad to suffer something to see him as he 
looked now. There wasa drowsy contentment about 
him which I could not understand. He did not talk 
of his work, or of any wish to return to it. He seem- 
ed to have no thought of anything but the delight of 
hanging about that old house, which had certainly 
cast a spell over him. 
About midnight he seized a light, and proposed 
retiring to our rooms. ‘‘ I have such delightful 
dreams in this place,” he said. He volunteered, as 
we issued into the hall, to take me up stairsand show 
me the upper regions of his paradise. I said, ‘“ Not 
to-night.” I felt a strange creeping sensation as I 
looked up the vast black staircase, wide enough for a 
coach to drive down, and at the heavy darkness 
bending over it like acurse, while our lamps made 
drips of light down the first two or three gloomy steps. 
Our bedrooms were on the ground floor, and stood 
opposite one another off a passage which led to a 
garden. Into mine Frank conducted me, and left 
me for his own. 
The uneasy feeling which I have described did not 
go from me with him, and I felt a restlessness 
amounting to pain when left alone in my chamber. 
Efforts had evidently been made to render the room 
habitable, but there was a something antagonistic 
to sleep in every angle of its many crooked corners. 
I kicked chairs out of their prim order along the wall, 
and banged things about here and there; finally, 
thinking that a good night’s rest was the best cure 
for an inexplicably disturbed trame of mind, I un- 
dressed as quickly a8 possible, and laid my head on 
my pillow under a canopy, like the wings of a gigan- 
tic bird of prey wheeling above me ready to pounce. 
But I could not sleep. The wind grumbled in the 
chimney, and the boughs swished in the garden out- 
side; and between these noises I thought I heard 
sounds coming from the intérior of the old house, 
where all should have been still as the dead down in 
their vaults. I could not make out what these 
sounds were. Sometimes I thought I heard feet run- 
ning about, sometimes I could have sworn there were 
double knocks, tremendous tantarararas at the great 
hall door. Sometimes I heard the clashing of dishes, 
the echo of voices calling, and the dragging about of 
furniture. Whilst Isat up in bed trying to account 
for these noises, my door suddenly flew open, a bright 
light streamed in from the passage without, and a 
powdered servant in an elaborate livery of antique 
pattern stood holding the handle of the door in his 
hand, and bowing low to me in the bed. 
“Her lagyship, my mistress, desires your pres- 
ence in the drawing-room, sir.” 
This was announced in the measured tone of a 
well-trained domestic. Then with another bow he 
retired, the door closed, and I was left in the dark to 
determine whether I had not suddenly awakened 
froma tantalizing dream. In spite of my very wake- 
ful sensations, I believe I should have endeavored to 
convince myself that I had been sleeping, but that I 
perceived light shining under my door, and through 
the keyhole, from the passage. I got up, lit my lamp, 
and dressed myself as hastily as I was able. 
I opened my door, and the passage down whicha 
short time before I had almost groped my way, with 
my lamp blinking in the dense foggy darkness, was 
now illuminated with a light as bright as gas. I 
walked along it quickly, looking right and left to see 
whence the glare proceeded. Arriving at the hail, I 
found it also blazing with light, and filled with per- 
fume. Groups of choice plants, heavy with blossoms, 
made it look likea garden. The mosaic floor was 
strewn with costly mats. Soft colors and gilding 
shone from the walis, and canvases that had been 
black, gave forth faces of men and women looking 
brightly from their burnished frames. Servants 
were running about, the dining-room and drawing- 
room doors were opening and shutting, and as I 
looked through each I saw vistas of light and color, 
the moving of brilliant crowds, the waving of teath- 
ers, and glancing of brilliant dresses and uniforms. 
A festive hum reached me with a drowsy subdued 
sound as if I were listening with stufted ears. 
Standing aside by an orange-tree, I gave up specula- 
ting on what this might be, and concentrated all my 
4 powers on observation. 
Wheels were heard suddenly, and a resounding 
knock banged at the door till it seemed that the very 
rooks in the chimneys must be startled screaming 
out of their nests. 
lanterns was seen outside, and a dazzling lady came 
up the steps and sweptinto the hall. When she held 
up her cloth of silver train, I could see the diamonds 
that twinkled on her feet. Her bosom was covered 
with moss-roses, and there wasa red light in her 


in which I was in this company, and yet not of it. I 
seemed to view all I beheld though some fine and 
subtle medium. 
not with my ordinary naked eyesight. I can com- 
pare it to nothing but looking at a scene through a 
piece of smoked or ‘colored glass. And just in the 
same way (as 1 have said before) all sounds seemed to 
reach me, as if 1 were listening with ears imperfectly 
stutted. 


not contrive to lay my hand on anything that felt 


The door flew open, a flaming of 


eyes like the reflection from a hundred glowing fires. 
Her black hair went coiling about her head, and 
couched among the braids lay a jewel not unlike the 
head ofa snake, She was flashing and glowing with 
gems and flowers. Her beauty and her brilliance 
made me dizzy. There came a faintness in the air, 
as if her breath had poisoned it. A whirl of storm 
camein with her, and rushed up the staircase like a 
moan. The plants shuddered and shed their blos- 
soms, and all the lights grew dim a momeut, then 
flared up again. 

Now the drawing-room door opened, and a gentle- 
man came out with a young girl leaning on his arm. 
He was a fine-looking, middle-aged gentleman, with 
a mild countenance. 

The girl was.aslender creature, with golden hair 
and a pale face. She was dressed in pure white, with 
a large ruby like a drop of blood at her throat. They 
advanced together to receive the lady who had ar- 
rived. The gentleman offered his arm to the stran- 
ger, and the girl who was displaced for her fell back, 
and walked behind them with a downcastair. I felt 
irresistibly impelled to follow them, and passed with 
them into the drawing-room. Never had I mixed in 
a finer, gayer crowd. The costumes were rich and of 
an old-fashioned pattern. Dancing was going for- 
ward with spirit—minuets and country dances. The 
stately gentleman was evidently the host, and moved 
among the company, introducing the magnificent 
lady right and lett. He led her to the head of the 
room presently, and they mixed inthe dance. The 
arrogance of her manner and the fascination of her 
beauty were wonderful. 

I cannot attempt to describe the strange manner 


I saw clearly, yet I felt that it was 


No one present took any notice of me. I 
spoke to several, and they made no reply—did not 
even turn their eyes upon me, nor show in any way 
that they heard me. I planted myself straight in 
the way of a fine fellow in a general’s uniform, but 
he, swerving neither to right nor left by an inch, 
kept on his way, as though I were a streak of mist, 
and left me behind him. Every one I touched eluded 
me somehow. Substantial as they all looked, I could 


like solid flesh. ‘I'wo or three times, I felt a momen- 
tary relief from the oppressive sensations which dis- 
tracted me, when I firmly believed I saw Frank’s 
head at some distance among the crowd, now in one 
room and now in another, and again in the conser- 
vatory, which was bung with lamps, and filled with 
people walking about among the flowers. But, when- 
ever I approached, he had vanished. At last I came 
upon him, sitting by himself on a couch behind a 
curtain watching the dancers. I laid my hand upon 
his shoulder. Here was something substantial at 
last. He did not look up; he seemed aware neither 
of my touch nor my speech. I looked in his staring 
eyes, and fuund that he was sound asleep. I could 
not wake him. 
Curiosity would not let me remain by his side. I 
again mixed with the crowd, and found the stately 
host still leading about the magnificent lady. No 
one seemed to notice that the golden-haired girl was 
sitting weeping in a corner; no one but the beauty 
in the silver train, who sometimes glanced at her 
contemptuously. Whilst I watched her distress a 
group came between me and her, and I wandered 
into another room, where, as though I had turned 
from one picture of her to look at another, I beheld 
her dancing gayly inthe full glee of Sir Roger de, 
Coverley, with a fine-looking youth, who was more 
plainly dressed than any other person in the room. 
Never was a better-matched pair to look at. Down 
the middle they danced, hand in hand, his face full 
of tenderness, hers beaming with joy, right and lett 
bowing and courtseying, parted and meeting again, 
smiling and whispering; but over the heads of 
smaller women there were the fierce eyes of the mag- 
nificent beauty scowling at them. Then again the 
crowd shifted around me, and this scene was lost. 


For some time I could see no trace of the golden- 
haired girl in any of the rooms. I looked fur her in 
vain. till at last I caught a glimpse of her standing 
smiling ina doorway with her finger lifted, beckoning. 
At whom? Could it beatme? Her eyes were fixed on 
mine. I hastenedjinto the hall, and caught sight of 
her white dress passing up the wide black staircase 
from which I had shrunk some hours earlier. I fol- 
lowed her, she keeping some steps in advance. It 
was intensely dark, but by the gleaming of her gown 
I was able to trace her flying figure. Where we 
went, I knew not, up how many stairs, down how 
many passages, till we arrived at a low-roofed large 
room with sloping roof and queer windows where 
there was a dim light, like the sanctuary light in a 
deserted church. Here, when I entered, the golden 
head was glimmering over something which I pres- 
ently discerned to be a cradle wrapped with white 
curtains, aud with a few fresh flowers fastened up on 
the hood of it, as it to catch a baby’s eye. The fair 
sweet face looked up at me with a glow of pride on 
it, smiling with happy dimples. The white hands 
unfolded the curtains, and stripped back the covelet. 
Then, suddenly there went a rushing moan all round 
the weird room, that seemed hke a gust of wind 
forcing in through the crannies, and shaking the 
jingling old windows in their sockets. The cradle 


horror on her pale face that I shall never forget, then 
flinging her arms above her bead, she dashed from 
the room. 


white figure was too swift forme. I had lost her be- 
fore I reached the bottom of the staircase. Isearched 
for her, first in one room, then in another, neither 
could I see her fue (as I already believed to be), the 
lady of the silver train. At length I found myself in 
a@ small ante-room, where a lamp was expiring on 
the table. A window was open, close by it the 
golden-haired girl was lying sobbing in a chair, while 


in the river. 
I thought not at the moment; she had the semblance 
of a human being going to destruction, and I had 
the frenzied impulse to save her. 
with one last effort, struck my foot against the root 


of a tree, and was dashed to the ground. 
ber a crash, momentary pain and confusion; then 
nothing more. . 


I followed her as fast as I was able, but the wild 


the magnificent lady was bending over her as if 
soothingly, and offering her something to drink in a 
goblet. The moon was rising behind the two fig- 
ures. The shuddering light of the lamp was flicker- 
ing over the girl's bright head, the rich embossing of 
the golden cup, the lady’s silver robes, and I thought 
the jewelled eyes of the serpent looked out from her 
bending head. As 1 watched, the girl raised her face 
and drank, then’ suddenly dashed the goblet away; 
while a cry such as I never heard but once, and 
shiver to remember, rose to the very roof of the old 
house, and the clear sharp word ‘“ Poisoned!” rang 
and reverberated from hall and chamber in a thou- 
sand echoes, like the clang of a peal of bells. The 
girl dashed herself from the open window, leaving 
the cry clamoring behind her. I heard the violent 
opening of doors and running of feet, but I waited 
for nothing more. Maddened by what I had wit- 
nessed, I would have felled the murderess, but she 
glided unhurt from under my vain blow. I sprang 
from the window after the wretched white figure. I 
saw it flying on before me with a speed I could not 
overtake. I ran till I was dizzy. I called like a 
madman, and heard the owls croaking back to me. 
The moon grew huge and bright, the trees grew out 
before it like the bushy heads of giants, the river lay 
keen aud shining like a long unshéathed sword, 
couching for deadly work among the rushes. The 
white figure shimmered and vanished, glittered 
brightly on before me, shimmered and vanished 
again, shimmered, staggered, fell, and disappeared 
Of what she was, phantom or reality, 


I rushed forward 


I remem- 


When my senses ¥turned, the red clouds of the 
dawn were shining in the river beside me. I arose 
to my feet, and found that, though much bruised, I 
was otherwise unhurt. I busied my mind in recalling 
the strange circumstances which had brought me to 
that place in the dead of the night. The recollection 
of all I had witnessed was vividly present to my 
mind. I took my way slowly to the house, almost 
expecting to see the marks of wheels and other indi- 
cations of last night’s revel, but the rank grass that 
covered the gravel was uncrushed, not a blade dis- 
turbed, not a stone displaced. I shook one of the 
drawing-room windows till I shook off the old rusty 
hasp inside, flung up the creaking sash, and entered. 
Where were the brilliant draperies and carpets, the 
soft gilding, the vases teeming with flowers, the 
thousand sweet odors of the night befure? Not a 
trace of them; no, nor even a ragged cobweb swept 
away, nor a stiff chair moved an inch from its mel- 
ancholy place, nor the face of a mirror relieved from 
one speck of its obscuring dust! 
Coming back into the open air, I met the old man 
from the gate walking up one ofthe weedy paths. 
He eyed me meaningly from head to foot, but I gave 
him good-morrow cheerfully. 

‘You see I am poking about early,” I said. 
“T’ faith, sir,” said he, ‘‘an* ye look like a man 
that had been pokin’ about all night!” 
“ How so?” said I. 

“Why, ye see, sir,” said he, “I’m used to’t, an’I 
can read it in your face like prent. Some sees one 
thing an’ some another, an’ some only feels an’ hears. 
The poor jintleman inside, he says nothin’, but he 
has beautyful Ghrames. An’ for the Lord’s sake, sir, 
take him out o’ this; for I’ve seen him wandherin’ 
about like a ghost himself, in the heart of the night, 
an’ him that sound sleepin’ that 1 couldn’t wake 
him a . 





At breakfast I said nothing to Frank of my strange 
adventures. He had rested well, he said, and boast- 
ed of his enchanting dreams. I asked him to describe 
them, when he became perplexed and annoyed. He 
remembered nothing, but that his spirit had been 
delightfully eftertained whilst his body reposed. I 
now felt a curiosity to go through the old house, and 
was not surprised, on pushing open a door at the end 
of a remote mouldy passage, to enter the identical 
chamber into which I had followed the pale-faced 
girl when she beckoned me out of the drawing-rooin. 
There were the low, brooding roof and slanting walls, 
the short, wide, latticed windows to which the noon- 


leaves. The hangings, rotting with age, shook like 
dreary banners at the opening of the door, and there 
in the middle of the room was the cradle; only the 
curtains, that had been white, were blackened with 
dirt, and laced and overlaced with cobwebs. I parted 
the curtains, bringing down a shower of dust upon 
the floor, and saw, lying upon the pillow within, a 
child’s tiny shoe and a toy. I need not describe the 
rest of the house. It was vast and rambling, and, as 
far as furniture and decorations were concerned, the 
wreck of grandeur. 





was anempty one. The girl feli back with a look of 




















Having strange subject for meditation, I walked 


alone in the orchard that evening. This orchard 
sloped towards the river I have mentioned before. 
The trees were old and stunted, and the branches 
tangled overhead. The ripe apples were rolling in 
the long bleached grass. A row of taller trees, syc- 
amores and chestnuts, straggled along by the river’s 
edge, ferns and tall weeds grew round and amongst 
them, and between their trunks, and behind the rifts 


day sun was trying to pierce through a forest of 


in the foliage, the water was seen to flow. Walking 
up and down one of the paths, I alternately faced 
these trees and turned my back upon them. Once 
when coming towards them I chanced to lift my 
eyes, started, drew my hands across my eyes, looked 
again, and finally stood still, gazing in much aston- 
ishment. 1 saw distinctly the figure of a lady stand- 
ing by one of the trees, bending low towards the 
grass. Her face was a little turned away, her 
dress a bluish white, hear mantle a dun browa 
color. She held a spade in her hands, and her foot 
was upon it, as if she were in the act of digging. I 
gazed at her fur some time, vainly trying to guess 
at whom she. might be, then I advanced towards 
her. As I approached, the outlines of her figure 
broke up and disappeared, and I found that she was 
only an illusion, presented to me by the curious 
accidental grouping of the lines of two trees, which 
had shaped the space between them into the sem- 
blance of the form I have described. A patch of the 
flowing water had been her robe, a piece of russet 
moorland her cloak. The spade was an awkward 
young shoot slanting up from the root of one of the 
trees. I stepped back and tried to piece her out 
again, bit by bit, but could not succeed. 





That night I did not feel at all inclined to return 
to my dismal chamber, and lie awaiting such a sum- 
monk as I had once received. When Frank bule me 
good-night, I heapel fresh coals on the fire, took 
down from the shelves a book, from which I lifted 
the dust in layers with my penknife, and, dragging 
an arm-chair close to the hearth, tried to make my- 
self as comfortable as might be. I am a strong, 
robust man, very unimaginative, and little troubled 
with affections of the nerves; but I confess that my 
feelings were not enviable, sitting there alone in that 
queer old house, with last night’s strange pantomime 
still vividly present to my memory. In spite of my 
efforts at coolness, I was excited by the prospect of 
what yet might be in store for me before morning. 
But these feelings passed away as the night wore on, 
and I nodded asleep over my book. 

I was startled by the sound of a brisk, light step 
walking overhead. Wide awake at once, I sat up 
and listened. The ceiling was low, but I could not 
call to mind what room it was that lay above the 
library in which I sat. Presently I heard the same 
step upon the stairs, and the loud, sharp rustling of a 
silk dress sweeping against the banisters. The step 
paused at the library door, and then there was silence. 
I got up, and, with all the courage I could summon, 
seized a light and opened the door; but there was 
nothing in the hall but the usual heavy darkness and 
damp, mouldy air. 1 confess I felt more uncomfort- 
able at that moment than I had done at any time 
during the preceding night. All the visions that 
had then appeared to me had produced nothing like 
the horror of thus feeling a supernatural presence 
which my eves were not permitted to behold. 

I returned to the library, and passed the night 
there. Next day I sought for the room above it in 
which I had heard the footsteps, but could discover 
no entrance to any such room, Its windows, indeed, 
I counted from the outside, though they were sv 
overgrown with ivy I could hardly discern them; but 
in the interior of the house I could find no door to 
the chamber. I asked Frank about it, but he knew 
and cared nothing on the subject; I asked the old 
man at the lodge, and he shook his head. 

“Och!” he said, ‘don’t ask about thatroom. The 
door’s built up, and flesh and blood have no consarn 
wid it. It was her own room.” 

‘Whose own?” I asked. 

* Ould Lady Thunders. An’ whisht, sir! that’s her 
grave!’ 

“What io you mean?” I said. 
your mind?” 

He laughed queerly, drew nearer, and lowered his 
voice. “ Nobody has asked about the room these 
years but yourself,” he said. ‘‘ Nobody misses it, 
goin’ over the house. My grandfather was an ould 
retainer o’ the Thunder family, my father was in the 
service, too, an’ I was born myself before the ould 
lady died. Yon was her room, and she left her etar- 
nal curse on her family, if so be they didn’t lave her 
coffin there. She wasn’t goin’ under the ground to 
the worms. So there it was left, an’ they built up 
the door. God love ye, sir, an’ don’t go near it. I 
wouldn’t have tould ye, only I know ye’ve “seen 
plenty about already, an’ ye have the look o’ one 
that’d be ferretin’ things out, savin’ yer presence.” 

He looked at me knowingly, but I gave him no 
information, only thanked him for putting me on my 
guard. I could scarcely credit what he told me 
about the room; but my curiosity was excited re- 
garding it. 1 made up my mind that day to try,and 
induce Frank to quit the place on the morrow. I 
felt more and more convinced that the atmosphere 
was not healthful for his mind, whatever it might be 
fur his body. The sooner we left the spot, I thought, 
the better for us both; but the remaining night 
which I had to pass there I resolved on devoting to 
the exploring of the walled-up chamber. What im- 
pelled me to this resolve I do not know. The under- 
taking was not a pleasant one, and I should hardly 
have ventured on it had I been forced to remain 
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much longer at the Rath. But 1 knew there was 
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little chance of sleep for me in that house, and 


thought I might as well go and seek for my adven- 


tures as sit waiting for them to come to me, as 
' had done the night before. I felt a relish for m 


|; enterprise, and expected the night with satisfaction. 
I did not say anything of my intention either to 
I did not want 

to make a fuss, and have my doings talked of all over 

the country. I may as well mention here that again, 
! on this evening, when walking in the orchard, I saw 
| the figure of the lady digging between the trees. 
; And again I saw that this tigure was an illusive ap- 
pearance; that the water was her gown, and the 


Frank or the old man at the lodge. 


moorland her cloak, and a willow in the distance he: 
tresses. 
As soon as the night was pretty far advanced, 





placed a ladder against the window which was least 
covered over with the ivy, and mounted it, having 
provided myself with a dark lantern. The moon 
rose full behind some trees that stood tike a black 
bank against the horizon, and glimmered on the 
panes, as I ripped away branches and leaves with a 
knife, and shook the old crazy casement open. The 
sashes were rotten, and the fastenings easily gave 
way. I placed my lantern on a bench within, and 
was soon standing beside it in the chamber. The 
air was insufferably close and mouldy, and I flung 
the window open to the widest, and beat the bower- 
ing ivy still further back from about it, so as to let 
the fresh air of heaven blow into the place. I then 
took my lantern in hand, and began to look about me. | and s 


The room was vast and double; a velvet curtain 
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hung between me and an inner chamber. The dark- 
| ness was thick and irksome, and the scanty light of 
my lantern only tantalized me. My eyes fell on 
! some grand, spectral-looking candelabra furnished 
; With wax candles, which, though black with age, 
i still bore the marks of having been guttered bya 
| draught that had blown on them fifty years ago. I 
lighted these; they burned up with & ghastly flicker- 
ing, and the apartment with its fittings was revealed 
to me. These latter had been splendid in the days 
of their freshness; the appointments of the rest of 
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the house were mean in comparison. The ceiling 
was painted with exquisite allegorical figures, also 
spaces of the walls between the dim mirrors and the 
sumptuous hangings of crimson velvet, with their 
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tarnished golden tassels and fringes. The carpet 
still felt luxurious to the tread, and the dust could 
not altogether obliterate the elaborate] fancy of its 
flowery design. There were gorgeous cabinets laden 
with curiosities, wonderfully-carved chairs, rare 
vases, and antique glasses of every description, un- 
der some of which lay little heaps of dust which had 
once, no doubt, been blooming flowers. There was a 
table laden with books of poetry and science, draw- 
ings and drawing materials, which showed that the 
occupant of the room had been a person of mind, 
There was also a writing-table scattered over with 
yellow papers, and a work-table at a window, on 
which lay reels, a thimble, and a piece of what had 
once been white muslin, but was now saffron color, 
sewn with gold thread, a rusty needle sticking in it. 
This, and the pen lying on the inkstand, the paper- 
knife between the leaves of a book, the loose sketches 
shaken out by the side of a portfolio, and the ashes 
of a fire on the grand mildewed hearth-place, all 
suggested that the owner of this retreat had been 
snatched from it without warning, and that whoever 
had thought proper to build up the doors, had also 
thought proper to touch nothing that had belonged 
to her. ’ 

Having surveyed all these things, I entered the 
inner room, which was a bedroom. The furniture of 
this was in keeping with that of the other chamber, 
I saw dimly a bed enveloped in lace, and a dressing- 
table fancifully garnished and draped. Here I espied 
more candelabra, and, going forward to set the lights 
burning, I stumbled against something, I turned 
the blaze of my lantern on this something, and 
started with a sudden thrill of horror. It was a 
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large stone coffin. 

I own that I felt very strangely fur the next few 
minutes. When I had recovered the shock, I set the 
wax candles burning, and took a better survey of 
this odd burial-place. A wardrobe stood open, and I 
saw dresses hanging within. A gown lay upon a 
chair, as if just thrown off, and a pair of dainty slip- 
pers were beside it. The toilet-table looked as if 
only used yesterday, judging by the litter that coy- 
ered it; hair-Lrusbes lying this way and that way, 
essence-bottles with the stoppers vut, paint-pots un- 
covered, aring here, a wreath of artificial flowers 
there, and in front of all, that coffin, the tarnished 
Cupids that bore the mirror between their hands 
smirking down at it with a grim complacency. 

On the corner of this table was a small golden 
salver, holding a plate of some black mouldered food, 
an antique decanter filled with wine, a glass, and a 
phial with some thick black liquid, uncorked. I felt 
weak and sick with the atmosphere of the place, and 
I seized the decanter, wiped the dust trom it with 
my handkerchief, tasted, found that the wine was 
good, and drank a moderate draught. Immediately 
it was swallowed I felt a horrid giddiness, and sank 
upon the coflin. A raging pain was in my head, and 
@ sense of suffucation in my chest. Atter a few in- 
tolerable moments I felt better, but the heavy air 
Pressed on mestiflingly, and/I rushed from this inner 
room into the larger and outer chamber. Here a 
blast of cool air revived me, and I saw that the place 
was changed. 

A dozen other candelabra besides those I had 
lighted were flaming round the walls, the hearth 
was all ruddy with a blazing fire, everything that 
had been dim was bright, the lustre had returned to 
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-omfortable as might be. I am a strong, 
in, very unimaginative, and little troubled 
tions of the nerves; but I confess that my 
vere not enviable, sitting there alone in that 
i house, with last night’s strange pantomime 


1 , I was excited by the prospect of 
might be in store for me before morning. 
o feelings passed away as the night wore on, 

. dded asleep over my book. 
startled by the sound of a brisk, light step 
overhead. Wide awake at once, I sat up 

ened. The ceiling was low, but I could not 
caind what room it was that lay above the 
i which Isat. Presently I heard the same 





SE a 


s sweeping against the banisters. The step 


_, and, with all the courage I could summon, 
light and opened the door; but there was 
in the hall but the usual heavy darkness and 
ouldy air. 1 confess I felt more uncomfort- 
iat moment than I had done at any time 
the preceding night. All the visions that 
. . appeared to me had produced nothing like 
_orof thus feeling a supernatural presence 
Ly eyes were not permitted to behold. 
irned to the library, and passed the night 
Next day I sought for the room above it in 
_ had heard the footsteps, but could discover 
nce to any such room, Its windows, indeed, 
ed from the outside, though they were so 
vn with ivy I could hardly discern them ; but 
uterior of the house I could find no door to 
_mber. I asked Frank about it, but he knew 
red nothing on the subject; I asked the old 
the lodge, and he shook his head. 
_!? he said, “don’t ask about that room. The 
ouilt up, and flesh and blood have no consarn 
It was her own room.” 
..ose own?” I asked. 
d Lady Thunders. An’ whisht, sir! that’s her 


vat do you mean?” I said. “Are you out of 
ind?” 
ughed queerly, drew nearer, and lowered his 
“Nobody has asked about the room these 
ut yourself,” he said. “ Nobody misses it, 
ver the house. My grandfather was an ould 
ro’ the Thunder family, my father was in the 
, too, an’ I was born myself before the ould 
ed. Yon was her room, and she left her etar- 
rse on her family, if so be they didn’t lave her 
-uere. She wasn’t goin’ under the ground to 
rms. So there it was left, an’ they built up 
or. God love ye, sir, an’ don’t go near it. I 
Yt have tould ye, only I know ye’ve “seen 
. about already, an’ ye have the look 0’ one 
be ferretin’ things out, savin’ yer presence.” 
ooked at me knowingly, but I gave him no 
ation, only thanked him for putting me on my 
I could scarcely credit what he told me 
the room; but my curiosity was excited re- 
gy it. I made up my mind that day to try and 
" Frank to quit the place on the morrow. I 
ore and more convinced that the atmosphere 
t healthful for his mind, whatever it might be 
body. The sooner we left the spot, I thought, 
tter for us both; but the remaining night 
I had to pass there I resolved on devoting to 
ploring of the walled-up chamber. What im- 
me to this resolve I do not know. The under- 
was not a pleasant one, and I should hardly 
ventured on it had I been forced to remain 
longer at the Rath. But 1 knew there was 
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little chance of sleep for me in that house, and I 

thought I might as well go and seek for my adven- 

tures as sit waiting for them to come to me, asI 
| had done the night before. I felt a relish for my 
| enterprise, and expected the night with satisfaction. 
' I did not say anything of my intention either to 
| Frank or the old man at the lodge. I did not want 

to make a fuss, and have my doings talked of all over 

the country. I may as well mention here that again, 
| on this evening, when walking in the orchard, I saw 
| the figure of the lady digging between the trees. 
; And again I saw that this tigure was an illusive ap- 
pearance; that the water was her gown, and the 
moorland her cloak, and a willow in the distance her 
tresses. 

As soon as the night was pretty far advanced, I 
placed a ladder against the window which was least 
covered over with the ivy, and mounted it, having 
provided myself with a dark lantern. The moon 
rose full behind some trees that stood like a black 
bank against the horizon, and glimmered on the 
panes, as [ ripped away branches and leaves with a 
knife, and shook the old crazy casement open. The 
sashes were rotten, and the fastenings easily gave 
way. I placed my lantern on a bench within, and 
was soon standing beside it in the chamber. The 
air was insufferably close and mouldy, and I flung 
the window open to the widest, and beat the bower- 
ing ivy still further back from about it, so as to let 
the fresh air of heaven blow into the place. I then 
took my lantern in hand, and began to look about me. 


The room was vast and double; a velvet curtain 
hung between me and an inner chamber. The dark- 
ness was thick and irksome, and the scanty light of 
my lantern only tantalized me. My eyes fell on 
some grand, spectral-looking candelabra furnished 
with wax candles, which, though black with age, 
still bore the marks of having been guttered by a 
draught that had blown on them fifty years ago. I 
lighted these; they burned up with a ghastly flicker- 
ing, and the apartment with its fittings was revealed 
to me. These latter had been splendid in the days 
of their freshness; the appointments of the rest of 
the house were mean in comparison. The ceiling 
was painted with exquisite allegorical figures, also 
spaces of the walls between the dim mirrors and the 

pt hangi of crimson velvet, with their 
tarnished golden tassels and fringes. The carpet 
still felt luxurious to the tread, and the dust could 
not altogether obliterate the elaborate! fancy of its 
flowery design. There were gorgeous cabinets laden 
with curiosities, wonderfully-carved chairs, rare 
vases, and antique glasses of every description, un- 
der some of which lay little heaps of dust which had 
once, no doubt, been blooming flowers. There was a 
table laden with books of poetry and science, draw- 
ings and drawing materials, which showed that the 
occupant of the room had been a person of mind. 
There was also a writing-table scattered over with 
yellow papers, and a work-table at a window, on 
which lay reels, a thimble, and a piece of what had 
once been white muslin, but was now saffron color, 
sewn with gold thread, a rusty needle sticking in it. 
This, and the pen lying on the inkstand, the paper- 
knife between the leaves of a book, the loose sketches 
shaken out by the side of a portfolio, and the ashes 
of a fire on the grand mildewed hearth-place, all 
suggested that the owner of this retreat had been 
snatched from it without warning, and that whoever 
had thought proper to build up the doors, had also 
thought proper to touch nothing that had belonged 
to her. 

Having surveyed all these thing’, I entered the 
inner room, which wasa bedroom. The furniture of 
this was in keeping with that of the other chamber. 
I saw dimly a bed enveloped in lace, and a dressing- 
table fancifully garnished and draped. Here I espied 
more candelabra, and, going forward to set the lights 
burning, I stumbled against something, I turned 
the blaze of my lantern on this something, and 
started with a sudden thrill of horror. It was a 
large stone coffin. 

I own that I felt very strangely for the next few 
minutes. When I had recovered the shock, I set the 
wax candles burning, and took a better survey of 
this odd burial-place. A wardrobe stood open, and I 
saw dresses hanging within. A gown lay upon a 
chair, as if just thrown off, and a pair of dainty slip- 
pers were beside it. The toilet-table looked as if 
only used yesterday, judging by the litter that cov- 
ered it; hair-brusbes lying this way and that way, 
essence-bottles with the stoppers out, paint-pots un- 
covered, aring here, a wreath of artificial flowers 
there, and in front of all, that coffin, the tarnished 
Cupids that bore the mirror between their hands 
smirking down at it with a grim complacency. 

On the corner of this table was a small golden 
salver, holding a plate of some black mouldered food, 
an antique decanter filled with wine, a glass, and a 
phial with some thick black liquid, uncorked. I felt 
weak and sick with the atmosphere of the place, and 
I seized the decanter, wiped the dust from it with 
my handkerchief, tasted, found that the wine was 
good, and drank a moderate draught. Immediately 
it was swallowed I felt a horrid giddiness, and sank 
upon the coflin. A raging pain was in my head, and 
@ sense of suffucation in my chest. Atter a few in- 
tolerable moments I felt better, but the heavy air 
pressed on me stiflingly, and I rushed from this inner 
room into the larger and outer chamber. Here a 
blast of cool air revived me, and I saw that the place 
was changed. 

A dozen other candelabra besides those I had 
lighted were flaming round the walls, the hearth 
was all ruddy with a blazing fire, everything that 
had been dim was bright, the lustre had returned to 











the gilding, the flowers bloomed in the vases. A 
lady was sitting before the hearth, in a low arm- 
chair. Her light. loose gown swept about her on the 
carpet, her black hair fell round her to her knees, 
and into it her hands were thrust, as she leaned her 
forehead upon them and stared between them into 
the fire. I had scarcely time to observe her attitude 
when she turned her head quickly towards me, and 
I recognized the handsome face of the magnificent 
lady who had played such a sinister part in the 
strange scenes that had been enacted before me two 
nights ago. I saw something dark looming behind 
her chair, but I thought it was only her shadow, 
thrown backward by the firelight. 

She arose and came to meet me, and I recoiled 
from her. ‘There was something horridly fixed and 
hollow in her gaze, and filmy in the stirring of her 
garments. The shadow, as she moved, grew more 
firm and distinct in outline, and followed her like a 
servant, where she went. 

She crossed half of the room, then beckoned me, 
and sat down at the writing-table. The shadow 
stood at her other hand. As I became more accus- 
tomed to the shadow’s presence, he grew more 
loathsome and hideous. He was quite distinct from 
the lady, and moved independently of her, with long, 
ugly limbs. She hesitated about beginning to write, 
and he made a wild gesture with his arm, which 
brought her hand down quickly on the paper, and 
her pen began to move at once. I needed not to bend 
and scrutinize in order to read what was written. 
Every wor! as it was formed flashed before me like a 
meteor. 

“Tam the spirit of Madeleine, Lady Thunder, who 
lived and died in this house, and whose coffin stands 
in yonder room, among the vanities in which I de- 
lighted. J am constrained to make my confession to 
you, John Thunder, who are the present owner of 
the estates of your family.” 

Here the pale hand trembled and stopped writing. 
But the shadow made a threatening gesture, and the 
hand fluttered on. 

“1 was beautiful, poor, and ambitious, and when I 
entered this house first, on the night of a ball given 
by Sir Luke Thunder, I determined to become its 
mistress. His daughter, Mary Thunder, was the 
only obstacle in my way. She divined my intentions, 
and stood between me and her father. She was a 
gentle, delicate girl, and no match for me. I pushed 
her aside, and became Lady Thunder. After that, I 
hated her, and made her dread me. 1 had gained 
the object of my ambition, butI was jealous of the 
influence possessed by her over her own father, and 
I revenged myself by crushing the joy out of her 
young life. In this I defeated my own purpose. She 
eloped with a young man who was devoted to her, 
though poor, and beneath her in station. Her father 
was indignant, at first, and my malice was satisfied; 
but as time passed on I had no children, and she had 
@ son, soon after whose birth her husband died. 
Then her father took her back to his heart, and the 
boy was his idol and heir.” 

Again the hand stopped writing, the ghostly head 
drooped, and the whole figure was convulsed. But 
the shadow gesticulated fiercely, and, cowering un- 
der its menace, the wretched spirit went on: 

“T caused the child to be stoten away. I thought 
I had done it cunningly, but she tracked the crime 
home tome. She came and accused me of it, and in 
the desperation of my terror at discovery, I gave her 
poison to drink. She rushed from me and from the 
house in frenzy, and, in her mortal anguish, fell in 
the river. People thought she had gone mad from 
grief for her child, and committed suicide. I, only, 
knew the horrible truth. Sorrow brought an illness 
upon her father, of which he died. Up to the day of 
his death, he had search made for the child. Believ- 
ing that it was alive, and must be found, he willed 
all his property to it, his rightful heir, and to its heirs 
forever. I buried the deeds under a tree in the 
orchard, and forged a will, in which all was be- 
queathed to me during my lifetime. I enjoyed my 
state and grandeur till the day of my death, which 
came upon me iniserably, and afler that, my hus- 
band’s possessions went to a distant relation of his 
family. Nothing more was heard of the fate of the 
child who was stolen; but he lived and married, and 
his daughter now tvils fur her bread—his daughter, 
who is the rightful owner of all that is said to belong 
to you, John Thunder. I tell you this that you may 
devote yourself to the task of discovering this 
wronged girl, and giving up to her that which you 
are unlawfully possessed of. Under the thirteenth 
tree standing on the brink of the river at the foot of 
the orchard, you will find buried the genuine will of 
Sir Luke Thunder. When you have found and read 
it, do justice, as you value your soul. In order that 
you may know the grandchild: of Mary Thunder 
when you find her, youshall behold her in a vision—” 

The last words grew dim before me; the lights 
faded away, and all the place was in darkness, ex- 
cept one spot on the opposite wall. On this spot the 
light glimmered softly, and against the brightness 
the outlines of a figure appeared, faintly at first, but 
growing firm and distinct, became filled in and 
rounded at last to the perfect semblance of life. The 
figure was that of a young girl in a plain black dress, 
with a brigh', happy face, and pale gold hair softly 
banded on her fair forehead. She might have been 
the twin sister of the pale-faced girl whom I had seen 
bending over the cradle two nights ago; but her 
healthier, gladder, and prettier sister. When I had 
gazed on her some moments, the vision faded away 
as it had come; the last vestige of the brightness 
died out upon the wall, and I found myself once 





more in total darkness, Stunned for a time by the 


sudden changes, I stood watching for the return of 
the lights and figures; but in vain. By-and-by my 
eyes grew accustomed to the obscurity, and I saw 
the sky glimmering behind the little window which I 
had left open. I could soon discern the writing- 
table beside me, and possessed myself of the slips of 
loose paper which lay upon it. I then made my way 
to the window. The first streaks of dawn were in 
the sky as I descended my ladder, and I thanked 
God that I breathed the fresh morning air once more, 
and heard the cheering sound of the cocks crowing. 





All thought of acting immediately upon last night’s 
strange revelations, almost all memory of them, was 
for the time banished from my mind, by the unex- 
pected trouble of the next few days, That morning 
I found an alarming change in Frank. Feeling sure 
that he was going to be ill, I engaged a lodging in a 
cottage in the neighborhood, whither we removed 
before nightfall, leaving the accursed Rath behind us, 
Before midnight he was in the delirium of a raging 
fever. 

I thought it right to let his poor little fiancee know 
his state, and wrote to her, trying to alarm her no 
more than was necessary. On the evening of the 
third day after my letter went I was sitting by 
Frank’s bedside, when an unusual bustle outside 
aroused my curiosity, and, going into the cottage 
kitchen, I saw a figure standing in the firelight which 
seemed a third appearance of that vision ot the pale- 
faced, golden-haired girl which was now thoroughly 
imprinted on my memory—a third, with all the woe 
of the first and all the beauty of the second. But 
this was a living, breathing apparition. She was 
throwing off her bonnet and shawl, and stood there 
at home ina moment, in her plain black dress. I 
drew my hand across my eyes to make sure that they 
did not deceive me. I had beheld so many super- 
natural visions lately that it seemed as though I 
could scarcely believe in the reality of anything till I 
had touched it. 

“Osir,’’ said the visitor, “I am Mary Leonard, 
and are you poor Frank’s friend? O sir, we are all 
the world to one another, and I could not let him die 
without coming to see him!” And here the poor 
little traveller burst into tears. 

I cheered her as well as I could, telling her that 
Frank would soon, I trusted, be out of all danger. 
She told me that she had thrown up her situation in 
order to come and nurse him. I said we had gota 
more experienced nurse than she could be, and then 
I gave her to the care of our landlady, a motherly 
country-woman. After that, I went back to Frank’s 
bedside, nor left it for long till he was convalescent. 
The fever had swept away all that strangeness in his 
manner which had afflicted me, and he was quite 
himself again. 

There was a joyful meeting of the lovers. The more 
I saw of Mary Leonard’s bright face, the more 
thoroughly was I convinced that she was the living 
counterpart of the vision I had seen in the burial 
chamber. I made inquiries as to her birth and her 
father’s history, and found that she was indeed the 
grandchild of that Mary Thunder whose history had 
been so strangely related to me, and the rightful 
heiress of all those properties which, for a few months 
only, had been mine. Under the tree in the orchard 
—the thirteenth, and that by which I had seen the 
lady digging, were found the buried deeds which had 
been described to me. I madean immediate transfer 
of property, whereupon some others, who thought 
they had a chance of being my heirs, disputed the 
matter with me, and went to law. Thus the affair 
has gained publicity, and become a nine days’ won- 
der. Many things have been in my favor, however; 
the proving of Mary’s birth and of Sir Luke’s will, 
the identification of Lady Thunder’s handwriting on 
the slips of paper which I had brought from the 
burial chamber; also other matters which a search in 
that chamber brought to light. 1 triumphed, and I 
now go abroad, leaving Frank and his Mary made 
happy by the possession of what could only have 
been a burden to me, 





So the MS. ends. Major Thunder fell in battle, a 
few years after the adventures it relates. Frank 
O'Brien's grandchildren hear of him with gratitude 
and awe. The Rath has been long since totally dis- 
mantled and left to go to ruin. 





SOCIETY. 


In the ordinary commerce of one human being with 
another, which takes place in the every-day routine 
of that dull machine which is called soviety, especial- 
ly in large cities, we pass on through life, knowing 
little or nothing of the human beings with whom we 
are brought in temporary contact. A cynic said that 
language was made to conceal our ideas; and he 
might have added, with equal truth, that the expres- 
sion of the human countenance was intended to con- 
vey false impressions. A great part of the truth is 
not spoken, because there is no necessity for speak- 
ing it; another great part is swallowed up by con- 
ventional falsehoods, and the rest, or very nearly the 
rest, is buried under lies, that the liar thinks cannot 
be discovered. Thus, when we think of the great 
part of our ordinary acquaintance, and ask ourselves 
what are their views, purposes, opinions, thoughts, 
feelings, dispositions, characters, we may well say 
with the moralist, poet and philosopher, ‘‘ We know 
nothing.” It is much to be feared that if from soci- 
ety in general we were to take away all that is false 
in word, look and action, we should have nothing 
but a pantomime in dumb show, performed by very 





stiff automatons, 
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PINKY’S LOST SHOE. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON, 





ON the day that Pinky Rose was seven years old, 
her mother bought her a pair of new shoes. Let me 
tell you first that this little girl wasn’t really named 
Pinky; her name was Nellie; but ever since she could 
walk, she had been called Pinky. Perhaps it was 
because her cheeks were so bright-colored—and not 
only her cheeks, but her little, dimpled chin, and bud 
ofa mouth. Nobody ever thought of calling her Nel- 
lie, andshe would hardly have known what it meant, 
until, at seven years old, she learned to write, and 
one day saw her whole name, “ Nellie Howard Rose,” 
in the great family Bible, where it had been written 
by her father when she was born. 

The new shoes were very pretty—made of soft, 
smooth kid,with shiny patent leather toes, and splen- 
did great, long, scarlet lacings. Pinky was delighted 
with them. She sat right down on the floor, and be- 
gan tugging at her old boot, to get it off before it was 
half unlaced. 

“You can’t get it off so,” said her mother; “ un- 
lace it more,” 

“O yes, Ican!” answered Pinky, giving another 
decided tug, which tumbled her right over on the 
floor. She was struggling up when her mother 
caught hold of her. 

“IT wish you would ever do as I tell you!” said 
she. “I don’t see why you don’t mind.” 

With that she whipped Pinky into a chair, and 
took off her boot in a twinkling. Then she tried on 
the new shoes. They fitted just right, and looked 
beautifully. The lacings were so nice and red! and 
the patent-leather toes glittered so in the light, when 
Pinky moved her feet around! 

“Now, Pinky,” said her mother, ‘don’t let me see 
you out on the grass until the dew’s dry!” 

Just thén Pinky smelt cigar smoke. She knew her 
Uncle Frank was out on the porch, smoking, so she 
rushéd out. ‘See my new shoes!” she cried. 

“Ah? very fine!” observed her uncle, who was 
lying on a settee, with his arms under his head, and 
a book opened and turned down on his breast. 

“Aren’t they pretty?” asked Pinky. 

“Tsn’t there too much shoe-string?” asked he. 

“No,” answered Pinky, decidedly. 

“Well, if you haven’t any more than you want I 
never shall ask you to loan me any,” he observed. 

“They aint the kind of shoe-strings for men.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because they aint.” 

“T am convinced,” said her uncle, 

Pinky sat down on the doorstep. It was a splen- 
did June day, and the breezes which blew over the 
fields made the thick green grass ripple just like the 
surface of a lake: “ Uncle Frank, I think I see a 

white-weed,” she said. 

“One of those flowers that I told you were ox-eye 
daisies, last summer?” 

** Yes, I believe so.” 

“Well, go and get it, and we’ll see if our true love 
loves us. Pinky.” 

Pinky jumped up and pered off; ran through 
the field to the flower, picked it, and brought it back. 

** Let me see, Uncle Frank,” said she, 

“* Who is your true love?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Pinky. 

“Perhaps it’s Dick Brown, who robs our hen’s 
nests.” 

“Ono, it isn’t,” answered Pinky. 

“Tt may be the man in the moon.” 

‘“No,” shaking her head. " 

“ Well, if you don’t know, you can’t try. Ido; so 
here goes.” 

He began picking off the little white petals of the 
daisy, repeating ‘‘she loves me,” to one, and “she 
loves me not,” to the next, until he got half around 
the yellow centre of the flower. Just then Pinky 
happened to look down at her feet. Instantly nearly 
all the pink color went out of her cheeks. Her shoes 
were dripping wet with dew. 

“O, I never thought! What shallI do?” 

“ What is the matter?” asked her uncle. 

** Mother told me not to go in the grass. I forgot; 
and just look at my shoes!” > 

“Tell her I sent you,” said Mr. Frank, turning 
to his half-demolished daisy again. 

Pinky still stood looking at, her feet in dismay, she 
knew her mother would sty she needn’t have gone, 
if Uncle Frank did send her. She ought to have re- 
membered, and told him. She was afraid her mother 
would whip her. It was baking day, and she got 
whipped on that day for things her mother wouldu’t 
mind on any other. 

“I’m sure she’ll whip me, if she sees them.” 

She went on tiptoe into the entry, and ran upstairs 
toher chamber. She sat down on the edge of the 
trundle-bed, and began to take off her shues. The 
scarlet lacings were so wet she coukl hardly get them 
untied. When they were off, she put on a pair of old 
ones, and went tiptoeing down stairs again. She 
wanted to put the new shoes somewhere todry. She 
did not dare to put them by the kitchen stuve, for 
her mother would see them there, and there wasn’t 
a fire anywhere else in the house, because the day- 
was so warm. 

She ran around at the back of the house. There 
the warm sun was streaming all around, and she 
looked for a good place to put the shoes. King, the 
old dog, when ke saw her, rose up on the haymow, 
and stood wagging his tail, and looking down at her. 

There was a little corner of a beam that ran along 
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near the ground, at’ the end of the barn, and here 
Pinky put down her shoes, and ran back into the 
house. As she went through the kitchen, her moth- 
er said, ‘‘ Where are your new shoes, Pinky?” 

‘«T wanted to go into the field, so I took them off.” 

She didn’t look at her mother, but hurried out of 
the room. There was a young lady who was visiting 
there talking with her Uncle Frank, and her uncle 
always sent her off when he had Miss Ross to talk to 
—so Pinky went this time without being sent. She 
went down in the garden, and played until after 
dinner time. When she came in, her mother gave 
her some bread and butter, and told her to keep out 
of the kitchen. 

Pinky went out in the porch. Her Uncle Frank 
and Miss Ross were gone, and she was sitting on the 
settee, swinging her feet, and eating her bread and 
butter, when her mother came to the door. 

“« Pinky,” said her mother, ‘‘ how came one of your 
new shoes out by the barn?” 

Pinky was so frightened that she dropped her 
bread, and the buttered side went right down in the 
dirt. Her mother stood in the doorway, holding one 
of her new shoes, and waiting for her answer. 

“1 don’t know,” said Pinky. 

«* Where did you take them off?” 

“ Up stairs.” 

“ Pinky,” said her mother, taking her by the arm, 

and shaking her, “‘ you are not telling me the truth! 
If you took them off up stairs, how could they get 
out of doors? Here is only one of them, too. Now 
start yourself and find the other, or I’ll whip you 
severely, as sure as you live!” 

Pinky went out of the house, crying bitterly. She 
held her hands to her face, and she went struggling 
along to the barn. When she got there she began 
to look around, still crying most dismally. 

There was nothing there that looked like a shoe. 
She walked back and forth, looking about, but it 
wasn’t of any use, there was no shoe there. 

“O dear, dear! what shall I do?” sobbed poor 
Pinky. She would be whipped, of course. She went 
into the barn, and crept in among the hay, sobbing. 

**O, if I only knew where it was!” she murmured. 
“O dear, dear me! if I only had some one to help me.” 

Then she suddenly raised herself on her knees, and 
began to pray. 

‘**O, our Father who art iu heaven, please help me 
to find my new shoe. I wouldn’t have brought it 
out here, only I was afraid mother would whip me 
if she saw it wet. I didn’t mean to get it wet, either; 
1 neverthought. O my Father in heaven, please get 
me off. I’ll be a good girl always in future, if you 
only will. Amen.” 

When Pinky had said her prayer, she dropped 
down on the hay again, and lay wondering if the 
Lord was going to do anything for her. All at once 
she heard a voice speak her name. She thought it 
might be his, so she looked up, quickly. “But her 
mother stood behind her, and she came and sat down 
on the hay, and took her little girl in her arms. 

“Pinky,” said she, “did you tell mother a lie be- 
cause you thought she’d whip you?” 

Somehow Pinky divined that she wasn’t going to 
be punished. She flung her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck, and cried as if her heart was breaking. 

“T'll never whip you again, Pinky, if you’ll never 
deceive me,” said Mrs. Rose. 

“O mother, I never will!” sobbed Pinky. 

Then mother and child, holding tast hold of hands, 
got up to go in the house. Just then Mrs. Rose 
espied something red lying on the ground across the 
yard. She went and picked it up, for it was Pinky’s 
lost shoe. King, the dog, had carried it there. So 
Pinky’s prayer was answered, as prayers always are, 
if people only pray long and earnestly enough. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


The HLreceptor of Princewold Seminary, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“O VIRGINIE! the new teacher has arrived! He 
is over atColonel Smith’s. Arabel says heis perfectly 
splendid!” cried Hattie Fogg, bursting into Virginie 
Oake’s pretty morning-room, one fine May afternoon, 
not many years ago. 

Virginie lifted her calm, hazel-brown eyes from the 
engraving she had been contemplating. and looked at 
the flushed, eager young speaker, with an almost de- 
risive smile on her ripe lips. The crimson background 


—that face which every one pronouneed beautiful— 
and which perhaps her father’s wealth did not render 
any the less attractive. But Virginie Oake was beau- 
tiful—you would have said so, had she been a coal- 
heaver’s daughter. Her complexion was clear, with 
a steady color in the cheeks; she had wonderful eyes, 
and her short, curling dark hair only made her brow 
seem whiter by contrast. 











“Well,” said Hattie, tossing her hat on the table, 
and fanning herself with a sheet of music, “why 
don’t you say something?” 

‘Excuse me, Miss Fogg. It is a fine morning. How 
do you find yourself?” 


mean I wanted you to put on your company air. I 


“And who is Mr. Lyle Tremaine, pray?” 
“You provoking thing! 
that is the name of the new teacher!” 
* Indeed! 


of her cushioned chair threw her face into full relief 


“Tres bien, Je vous, remerci,ma chere—but I didn’t 
meant why didn’t you ask about Mr. Lyle Tremaine?” 
Asif you did not know 
Squire Coleman informed me some 


weeks ago that they had nearly decided in engaging 
a gentleman bearing the cuphonious name of Sulomon 


“Buggins! O, how odious! I wouldn’t have gone 
an inch to school, to a man with such a dreadful 
name! No, Buggins is not the one—thank the fates! 
Aren’t you going to ask me about Mr. Tremaine?” 
“My dear Hattie, what have I to ask? I have not 
seen him, so we cannot very well compare our impres- 
sions regarding the twist of his nose, and the precise 
shade of his low locks.” 

** But Arabel says he is splendid.” 

“An adjective which Miss Smith is quite in the 
habit of employing, I believe. It was only last week 
that I heard her say Freelove’s oysters were perfectly 
splendid; and Doctor Burton’s sermon on the Day of 
Judgment was perfectly splendid, also. See! isn’t 
this a fine engraving of Crossing the Brook?” 

“T daresay. But I am not in the mood for looking 
at engravings, thank you. You know you are dying 
of curiosity to hear all about this new preceptor. And 
1 will very kindly condescend tq answer any ques- 
tions you may ask me.” 

“You are very gracious. Well, then, does Mr. 
Tremaine make use of the ordinary means of locomo- 
tion, or does he employ wings, instead of feet?” 

“‘O, he has an elegant carriage. Like a prince!” 

** Where did you ever see a prince, Hattie?” 

“Of course I never saw one—you absurd girl! That 
is a way of expressing it, you know. And he has 
such a pale, colorless face—” 

* Bilious, I dare say.” 

*‘ Not that kind of pallor; but clear and beautiful 
as marble. And then he has gray eyes, that can look 
stern or melting, and curling brown hair—” 

** Which he wears long, I presume, and scents with 
bergamot—” 

*““No such thing! He wears it short, and it makes 
such a delightful contrast with his blonde moustache! 
But Arabel says he must be very poor, for his clothes 
are actually shabby, and his wristbands are just the 
least bit in the world frayed—and his collars, too.” 
“T would suggest that he wear paper ones.” 

“O, horrid! Ican’t endure them! Eversince last 
summer, when we had a picnic, and supper at the 
Eagle House, I can’t tolerate paper collars. Don’t 
you remember how Jimmy, that darkey waiter, 
sweated, and took the enamel all off his collar to his 
neck. He looked for all the world like a spotted cat. 
You are going to school, aren’t you, Virginie?” 
“Yes. It will be my last term. Do you know how 
old Iam getting? I shall be twenty-one in July.” 

“ Heavens—what a great age! How venerable you 
must feel, dear Grandmamma Oake. But I must be 
going. Come out and walk with me—that’s a dear.” 
Virginie rose, folded a light shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and the two girls went out into the garden, that 
stretched away to a grove of noble oaks, just above 
the sweep of the great river which ran through the 
town of Princewold. 


Princewold Seminary was alive with young ladies 
and gentlemen. The spring term was just opening, 
and there was a new principal; and all the students 
—espetially the young lady ones—were on the qui 
vive to see him. 
He came in, punctual to the hour, and took his place 
behind the long desk at the upper end of the great 
room. A man of nearly thirty—tall, muscular, with 
a pale face, dark eyes and hair, a blonde beard, and 
an air of conscious strength in every curve and line 
of his face. He was thoroughly self-appreciative; he 
knew to an atom how much he could perform; and 
evidently there was no such word as fail in his 
vocabulary. 
Every busy whisper was hushed, and black heads, 
brown heads, and golden heads, were bent over books, 
with an industry highly amusing, when one took into 
consideration the fact that half the books were upside 
down, or open at the fly-leaves. 
All were apparently occupied, except Virginie Oake. 
She sat with her books closed, looking idly from the 
window. What was this Mr. Lyle Tremaine, that she 
should fall to studying the moment he came into her 
presence? 
The best part of the day was spent in examining 
and classifying the scholars; for Mr. Tremaine did 
not see fit to accept his predecessor’s estimate of their 
abilities. At last, he came to Virginie. The custom- 
ary questions were replied to in an indifferent man- 
ner—she did not care whether she pleased him or not. 
Do not think my heroine an unamiable young lady— 
she was nothing of the kind. She was only a pretty, 
spoiled girl, the child of wealth and luxury, and she 
had not yet learned the Jesson that all must learn 
sooner or later, that the ‘‘rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp.” And she judged Tremaine by his decidedly 
shabby clothes, and felt defiant toward him, because 
she thought a man who carried a ragged handker- 
chief, and wore frayed linen, ought not to presume to 
speak to her with such a haughty air. Just as if he 
were an equal, she said to herself, quite out of temper 
with Mr. Tremaine’s cool self- possession. 
Virginie had been all her life used to adulation ; she 
was used to seeing the eyes of every stranger kindle 
with admiration at sight of her beautiful face, and 
speak to her with chivalrous deference; but this low- 
born schoolmaster did not seem to notice that she 
had a face such as men are willing to die for, and he 
spoke to her in just the same voice he used in speak- 
ing to Jane Strong, the fish-woman’s cross-cyed 
daughter. 
‘Did I understand you to say, Miss Oake, that you 
intended to take Racine this term?” asked Mr. Tre- 
maine, when he had finished examining Virginie. 
“You did, sir,” haughtily. 
* You are not autliciently advanced. Your conju- 
gation is defective, and your acquaintance with the 





Buggins.” 








Racine. You will review the grammar, and take a 
place in the third class, instead of in the fourth.” 
Virginie’s cheek flushed red-hot. This man to dic- 
tate to her! 

“T believe, sir, I am my own mistress!” she re- 
plied, icily. 

‘Of course, when you are at home; but here I am 
master.” 

His thin lips took a little more determination in the 
way he closed them, and a deeper gray kindled his 
luminous, changeful eyes, as he passed on. 

The next day, when the third class in French was 
called, Virginie was diligently employed in solving 
an aigebraic problem. Mr. Tremaine called a second 
time. Virginie did not look up. 

“ Miss Oake,” he said, addressing her, “your class 
is in the recitation-room. Are you unprepared with 
your lesson?” . 

“T do not study French here,” coolly. 

“Indeed! Will you not re-consider that deter- 
mination?” 

“T think not, sir. My parents are anxious that I 
should have good instruction in the language, and 
Monsieur About will hereafter attend me at my resi-. 
dence.” And she went on making figures, as if there 
were no such thing as wounded feelings in all the 
world, 

Mr. Tremaine flushed slowly, but he gave no other 
sign of how her words cut; for, undeserved as he 
knew them to be, it was like suffering an impeach- 
ment before all his scholars. The elder students 
looked on with interest; they judged from the ex- 
pression of his fuce that some time he would be even 
with Virginie. 

The time was not longin coming. Mr. Tremaine, 
by virtue of his office as preceptor, was President of 
the Literary Society; and Virginie Oake had been for 
several years the editress of the Evening Star—a bril- 
liant little paper, gotten up by the members of the 
Society, and read every Wednesday evening to the 
elite of Princewold. The position was rather looked 
upon as an honor, but no one ever dreamed of its be- 
ing enjoyed by any except Miss Oake. 

Two weeks after the accession of Mr. Tremaine, he 
astonished everybody, by remarking, at the close of 
the evening’s session of the society: 

“‘T find that the custom of retaining one person as 
editress of your paper has prevailed here. This is 
not as it should be. It throws too much labor upon 
the young lady who has the position, and it is unjust 
to the others. It prevents the development of talent, 
and should not be tolerated. Therefore, I propose 
that Miss Oake resign her office, and, if she please, 
she can name a successor.” 

Virginie’s little hand closed like iron over the man- 
uscript she held, but her face gave no signs of feeling. 
She rose gracefully, and said: 

**T have no wish to, retain an office which shall pre- 
vent the development of any person’s genius; and I 
have no choice regarding a successor. Mr. Tremaine 
has assumed the responsibility of acting for the Soci- 
ety thus far, and perhaps he will be so kind as to save 
them from the necessity of voting on the matter, 
which is, I believe, the usual way of deciding all 
questions which may arise.” 

Mr. Tremaine bit his lip. Perhaps he had taken a 
little more authority,than belonged to him, but he 
was not to recede from any stand he had taken. He 
rose, and said: 

‘*1 do not wish to take any responsibility that does 
not properly belong to me; but I would respectfully 
suggest Miss Arabel Smith as Miss Oake’s successor.” 


So Miss Arabel Smith was duly installed; and if 
Virginie felt the slight put upon her, she made no 
sign. 

A few evenings afterward, there was a party at 
Union Hall, given by the Seminary officers. It was 
quite a gay affair. A large delegation of ladies and 
gentlemen came over from the city, and all the dis- 
tinguished people in Princewold were present. 

Miss Oake arrived late—just as the first promenade 
was made up. Only Mr. Tr i 1 
with a somewhat distrait air peer a pillar. 

“Come, Tremaine,” called Fred Allen, the young 
lawyer at the village, ‘ the very rose of the bouquet 
of beauty is lett for you; take her, and follow cn.” 

Virginie was so near she heard every word, and she 
felt that it was only that fact which induced Tre- 
maine to offer her his arm. He could not well do 
otherwise. She drew back proudly. 

**Excuse me, sir. I prefer to wait till some gentle- 
man is disengaged.” 

A flash like lightning leaped into Tremaine’s eye. 
His breath came hard; he set his white teeth, but 
his reply was cool and quiet. She wondered, in lis- 
tening to it, if he hail rightly understood her. 

“Certainly, Miss Oake. I only acted in obedience 
to Mr. Allen, who is next in rank above me, I think 
—school supervisor.” 

Virginie turned her back upon him, and entered 
into a gay conversation with Doctor Haines, a young 
exquisite from the city, and soon afterwards she swept 
away on his arm. 

The “ring cake” was cut just before the close of 
the evening, and Mr. Tremaine drew the slice which 
contained the ring. It had been previously decided 
that if the ring fell to a lady, she was to consider it 
her property; but if to a gentleman, he should pre- 
sent it to the loveliest young lady present—himself to 
be the judge. And naturally, there was quite a live- 
ly interest to see who Mr. Tremaine would choose. 

“Come, Mr. Tremaine,” called Captain Swayne, 
who had two pretty daughters present, ‘ to the queen 
of love and beauty! Make yourselection. I am glad 
it did not fall to me; for faith, among such a galaxy 








idioms not sufficient for a perfect trauslation of 


Mr. Tremaine lipped the ring—a delicate pearl 
band—over the end of his fourth finger. 

“ Plainly, the fate which designed this for me did 
not take the dimensions of my finger,” he said, laugh- 
ingly, to Miss Smith, over whose chair he was leaning. 
“Fit it to the fair lady's finger, as the prince fitted 
the slipper to Cinderella,” said Captain Swayne. 
Tremaine lifted his head, and looked around on the 
expectant company. Evidently, he enjoyed their cu- 
riosity. A t, and he apy hed Grace Wells, 
a little modest, golden-haired girl, the daughter of 
old Widow Wells, who lived in the small cottage just 
out o7 the village. 

“All true beauty,” he said, slowly, ‘ consists in 
kindness of heart; therefore, Miss Wells, I offer you 
this ring. Accept it as a token of my esteem fur your 
conduct of yesterday, which accidentally I witnessed. 
Pardon me for alluding to it here, but I want others 
to feel the gratification from it that I myself felt in 
the knowledge. I saw you give to a poor beggar-child 
the money with which you intended to purchase a 
new dress; and I honor you for it. And so will every 
true heart present.” 

Grace blushed crimson, at this token of esteem from 
her teacher; and Virginie’s red lip took a deeper 
scorn. But at heart, Virginfe respected little Grace, 
and the next day, Grace was made glad by the recep- 
tion of a delicate blue merino dress-pattern, accom- 
panied by a little note, saying it came from a friend. 
Who that friend was, Grace had no suspicion; but 
Mr. Woodward, the village dry-goods dealer, conld 
have told who purchased a blue merino dress-pattern 
on that day. 








The term drew to aclose. Mr. Tremaine had pat 
himself in famous repute as a teacher. The Seminary 
had never flourished as it did at present. He had 
gained the confidence of parents and children, All 
save Virginie Oake were on his side. She held out 
stubbornly, and outwardly rejoiced when it was an- 
nounced to her by Hattie Fogg that Mr. Tremaine’s 
connection with the school would close with the close 
of the term, She had not been so glad, she said, ina 
dozen years. And Hattie looked on in tearfal won- 
der, at a loss how any one could rejoice over the loss 
of such a “ dear, good teacher.’’ 

About a week before the termination of his engage- 
ment, Mr. Tremaine met Virginie in the woods, back 
of the Seminary grounds. She had attempted to 
climb a ledge, and her dress had caught on a bush, 
and her efforts to release herself were almost ridicu- 
lously unsuccessful. Mr. Tremaine hurried forward. 
“Permit me to assist you, Miss Oake,” he said, 
courteously; but when she heard the sound of his 
voice, she wrenched the costly fragment from the 
thorn that held it, caring nothing for the sad rents 
she made, and sprang lightly to the ground. 
“Thank you, Mr. Tremaine; when I want your 
assistance, I will ask for it,” she said, sweeping past 
him with the air of a queen. Tremaine looked at her, 
with a curious expression of countenance. If he bad 
been a boy, he would certainly have whistled. But 
suddenly Virginie stopped short, and stifled the cry 
that rose to her lips. Lying directly across her path, 
was 2 monster rattle-snake, with alert eye, and hos- 
tile attitude. 

Virginie had a terrible horror of snakes, and she 
must either walk over this one, or, turning back, 
come again in contact with Mr. Tremaine, for the 
path was so narrow there was no turning out of it. 

“Fine fellow, isn’t he?” asked Tremaine, coolly, 
looking at the reptile over her shoulder. “ Step aside 
a bit, Miss Oake, if you please.” 

He drew a pocket pistol, and in an instant the snake 
lay writhing in the agonies of death. Tremaine took 
his knife, and severed the rattles. 

* Will you accept them, Miss Oake?” he asked. 

* No!” she answered. ‘I will accept nothing from 
you!” And, without a word of thanks for the ser- 
vice he had rendered her, she stepped over the snake, 
and disappeared among the trees. 

How angry she was! Her cheeks were hot with 
the crimson stain of mortified pride, and her little 
hands looked as if they fairly ached to make some- 
body’s ears tingle. To have to owe her life to Lyle 
Tremaine! It was too much! She would never 
thank him—no, never! But she would tell the judge, 
her father, of it, and he might do as he liked. 


parlor, listening to the rapid small tatk of Doctor 
Haines, saw Mr. Tremaine drive past, with Arabel 
Smith, behind her father’s fleet gray ponies. Tre- 
maine was engaged to Miss Smith, Doctor Haines 
insinuated, and Virginie said to herself, “Humph! 
That little snub-nosed Arabel Smith!” But to Doc- 
tor Haines, she said, gayly: 

“A very good chance for a poor teacher. But it is 
a fine afternoon for a ride. Let me press you into my 
service to drive me out. Shall 1?” 

“If you will give me the pleasure, I shall esteem 
it the greatest of privileges!” he returned, bowing in 
a way he evidently considered irresistible. 

She ordered the horses—a splendid pair of bays— 
and they soon set forth. Haines was a little timid at 
the pace of the high-stepping animals, but they be- 
haved very well, and of course he would not expose 
his fears to his companion. Virginie had never been 
80 gay. She talked and laughed, and her spirits rose 
higher at every step. 

Fairly clear of the village, she touched the horses 
with the whip. They sprang forward like deers, and 
poor Haines sprang from his seat at the same time. 

“Don’t, Miss Oake!” be cried, in dismay. Then, 
remembering that women despise cowardly men, he 
added, “If is such a delightful afternoon, that I am 





of stars, who could select one of the first magnitude?” 











anxious to make our ride as long as possible.” 





And a couple of hours later, Virginie, sitting in the, ~ 
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“But l like to oth le fast!” ‘sald ‘Virginie; and ah 
gave the horses another turn of the whip; for ju: 
ahead she caught the gleam of Colonel Smith's phac 
ton. Another moment, and they dashed by it, 

Mr. Tremaine wus riding slowly, alone. Miss Smit). 
had probably called on Angie Howe, a friend of her 
whose house they bad just passed, and Mr. Tremai: 
was passing the time untilshe should have finish: 
her call, 

Virginie’s laugh rang out lightly, musically, as sl. 
flew by. Tremaine felt as if she were laughing « 
him. His cheek flushed, and he grasped the lines ; 
little firmer. 

Just beyond, a little further down the road, was 
gradual descent to a miry brook, at all times a roug 
and stony road, but the recent rains had rendered j 
impassable. Tremaine suddenly recollected that h 
had been cautioned against taking that road to th 
next town, as the gullies were too deep for # carriag 
to cross insafety. And at the mad pace of Virginie’: 
horses, destruction was inevitable. He struck the 
ponies smartly with the whip, and bounded on after 
the flying carriage. 

Too late, Virginie perceived the state of the road 
But she did not lose her self-control. She seized th: 
reins from the hands of the territied Haines, and ex 
erted all her strength to check the speed of the bays 

“Good God! we are lost!” cried Hatnes, in dir 
dismay, and, obeying the instinet of self-preservation 
he leaped trom the carriage, and left Virginie to he: 
fate. 

Even in that moment of extreme peril, she scorne: 
his cowardice, and laughed contemptuously, as hi: 
heels disappeared among the brushwood into whic): 
he had plunged. The girl did nobly. The horse: 
were under full headway, and her slight strengt!, 
availed but little; but her voice, cool and steady, did 


more. The quick ears of the horses distinguished the, , 


calm tone, and they knew she was not afraid. 
“Steady, Nero! Gently, Star!” 






Their pace slackened, but they were powerless t: - 


stop at once, and the carriage of Tremaine flew past 

He looked at Virginie, and saw her pale face, her eye= 
like stars, her dark hair falling around her shoulders 

An instant more, and he had sprung from the phae - 
ton, and, throwing himself before the bays, he await- 
ed their coming. It was a daring thing to do, with 
that black water behind him; but he knew what wa- 
at stake, and took the risk without shrinking. Hi. 
grasped the off horse by the curb, and was carrie: 
with him a few feet, when suddenly the wheels struck 
a rock, the vehicle careened, and Virginie was thrown 
to the ground. 

Her forehead struck upon a sharp stone, and when 
Tremaine lifted her up in his arms, the blood flowe: 
profusely. He staunched it with his handkerchief, » 
white agony stealing over his face. 


“My darling! my darling!” he cried, passionately. | 


“O God! she is dead!” 

He put his lips to her mouth, and felt a faint breath. 
She moaned wearily, her head on ‘his ‘breast—lying 
just on that frayed shirt-bosom ! 

“Virginie,” he whispered, ‘‘ speak to me!” 

She opened her eyes, and looked at him. A vivid 
scarlet swept over her face, up to the borders of he: 
dusky hair. His dark, passionate eyes seemed ti 
burn into hers. She felt their subtle influence in 
every fibre. She knew now what this man was to 
her. 

“Ts it all over, Virginie?” he asked, softly. “ Will 
you bury the hatchet, and give me the place in your 
heart where I belong? You have hated me so, you 
must love me through time ‘and eternity in recom- 
pense!’ 

She touched his cheek with her hand. 

“T have not hated you, Lyle, but I tried my best.’’ 

“When I loved you so! O Virginie! Virfinie! It, 
was because I could not live on day after day, and 
look upon your face, knowing that you could be noth- 
ing to me, that I was leaving Princewold. And you 
80 cruel to me in my poverty—” 

“O, forgive me!” she cried. 
1 had to be cruel, because I had sooner have died, 
than had you guess how much I cared for you!” 





In September, Lyle Tremaine and Virginie Oake 
were married. Mr. Tremaine took his bride away on 
a journey, and at the end of the first day’s travel, he 
showed her the home he had prepared for her. And 
80 it all came out—how Lyle, weary and base, the 
only son of a man of great wealth, despairing of being 
loved for himself, had taken it into his head to do a 
little masquerading; and the reader knows the re- 
sult. So all Virginie’s generous resolves to be very 





+ economical, and do her own work in her own tiny 


cottage, fell to the ground; for the man she married 
for love, was fully her equal in station, as well as 
birth. 


+2oooe> 


A MIRACLE, 

A Prussian journal relates a singular fact. In an 
Israelite community, there exists a rabbi, esteemed 
and beloved by all. To prove their gratitude for ser- 
vices rendered, the community decided, upon the sug- 
gestion of a rich merchant, to offer the rabbi a present 
of a ton of wine, and, that all might contribute to it, it 
was agreed that each should bring a bottle of wine, and 
pour it into the receptacle. The rabbi received with 
gratitude the offering, and with much precaution de- 
posited the precious liquor in his cellar. But, O grief! 
when he wished to taste it, a miracle bad operated. 
Instead of wine, he found only water. His honest 
friends had all individually thought that a bottle of 
water would pass unperceived in the quantity of 
wine. Unhappily, each had the same idea. 
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but when she heard the sound of his 
‘renched the costly fragment from the 
‘eld it, caring nothing for the sad rents 
l sprang lightly to the ground. 
-ou, Mr. Tremaine; when I want your 


air of a queen. Tremaine looked at her, 

s expression of countenance. If he had 
ie would certainly have whistled. But 
iginie stopped short, and stifled the cry 
‘er lips. Lying directly across her path, 
‘er rattle-snake, with alert eye, and hos- 


‘ad a terrible horror of snakes, and she 
walk over this one, or, turning back, 
in contact with Mr. Tremaine, for the 

. narrow there was no turning out of it. 

| ow, isn’t he?” asked Tremaine, coolly, 

.e reptile over her shoulder. “Step aside 
ike, if you please.” 

: pocket pistol, and in an instant the snake 
in the agonies of death. Tremaine took 

\. severed the rattles. 

accept them, Miss Oake?” he asked. 

o answered. ‘I will accept nothing from 
without a word of thanks for the ser- 

rendered her, she stepped over the snake, 

» red among the trees. 

1y she was! Her cheeks were hot with 


as if they fairly ached to make some- 
ungle. To have to owe her life to Lyle 
It was too much! She would never 

10, never! But she would tell the judge, 
t it, and he might do as he liked. 


le of hours later, Virginie, sitting in the, 7 


uing to the rapid small tatk of Doctor 
Mr. Tremaine drive past, with Arabel 
d her father’s fleet gray ponies. Tre- 
ngaged to Miss Smith, Doctor Haines 
ind Virginie said to herself, “ Humph! 
nub-nosed Arabel Smith!” But to Doc- 
he said, gayly: 
od chance for a poor teacher. But it is 
on for a ride. Let me press you into my 
ve me out. Shall 1?” 
ll give me the pleasure, I shall esteem 
st of privileges!” he returned, bowing in 
lently considered irresistible. 
od the horses—a splendid pair of bays— 
n set forth. Haines was a little timid at 
the high-stepping animals, but they be- 
well, and of course he would not expose 
iis companion. Virginie had never been 
talked and laughed, and her spirits rose 
ery step. 
r of the village, she touched the horses 
ip. They sprang forward like deers, and 
sprang from his seat at the same time. 
iss Oake!” he cried, in dismay. Then, 


wz that women despise cowardly men, he 
ssuch a delightful afternoon, that I am 
.ake our ride as long as possible.” 
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“But I like to ride fast!” said Virginie; and she 
gave the horses another turn of the whip; for just 
«| ahead she caught the gleam of Colonel Smith’s phae- 
ton. Another moment, and they dashed by it. 

Mr. Tremaine was riding slowly, alone. Miss Smith 
had probably called on Angie Howe, a friend of hers, 
whose house they bad just passed, and Mr. Tremaine 
was passing the time until she should have tinished 
her call. 

Virginie’s laugh rang out lightly, musically, as she 
flew by. Tremaine felt as if she were laughing at 
him. His cheek flushed, and he grasped the lines a 
little firmer. 

Just beyond, a little further down the road, was a 
gradual descent to a miry brook, at all times a rough 
and stony road, but the recent rains had rendered it 
i ble. Tr ine suddenly recollected that he 
had been cautioned against taking that road to the 
next town, as the gullies were too deep for a carriage 
to cross insafety. And at the mad pace of Virginie’s 
horses, destruction was inevitable. He struck the 
ponies smartly with the whip, and bounded on after 
the flying carriage. 

Too late, Virginie perceived the state of the road. 
But she did not lose her self-control. She seized the 
reins from the hands of the territied Haines, and ex- 
erted all her strength to check the speed of the bays. 

“Good God! we are lost!” cried Haines, in dire 
dismay, and, obeying the instinet of self-preservation, 
he leaped from the carriage, and left Virginie to her 
fate. 

Even in that moment of extreme peril, she scorned 
his cowardice, and laughed contemptuously, as his 
heels disappeared among the brushwood into which 
he had plunged. The girl did nobly. The horses 
were under full headway, and her slight strength 
availed but little; but her voice, cool and steady, did 
more. The quick ears of the horsés distinguished the 
calm tone, and they knew she was not afraid. 

“Steady, Nero! Gently, Star!” 

Their pace slackened, but they were powerless to 
stop at once, and the carriage of Tremaine flew past. 
He looked at Virginie, and saw her pale face, her eyes 
like stars, her dark hair falling around her shoulders. 
An instant more, and he had sprung from the phae- 
ton, and, throwing himself before the bays, he await- 
ed their coming. It was a daring thing to do, with 
that black water behind him; but he knew what was 
at stake, and took the risk without shrinking. He 
grasped the off horse by the curb, and was carried 
with him a few feet, when suddenly the wheels struck 
a rock, the vehicle careened, and Virginie was thrown 
to the ground. 

Her forehead struck upon a sharp stone, and when 
Tremaine lifted her up in his arms, the blood flowed 
profusely. He staunched it with his handkerchief, a 
white agony stealing over his face. 





“0 God! she is dead!” 

He put his lips to her mouth, and felt a faint breath. 
She moaned wearily, her head on his breast—lying 
just on that frayed shirt-bosom! 

“Virginie,” he whispered, ‘‘ speak to me!” 

She opened her eyes, and looked at him. A vivid 
scarlet swept over her face, up to the borders of her 
dusky hair. His dark, passionate eyes seemed to 
burn into hers. She felt their subtle influence in 
every fibre. She knew now what this man was to 
her. 

“Ts it all over, Virginie?” he asked, softly. ‘ Will 
you bury the hatchet, and give me the place in your 
heart where I belong? You have hated meso, you 
must love me through time and eternity in recom- 
pense!” 

She touched his cheek with her hand. 

“] have not hated you, Lyle, but I tried my best.” 

“ When I loved you so! O Virginie! Virginie! It 
was because I could not live on day after day, and 
look upon your face, knowing that you could be noth- 
ing to me, that I was leaving Princewold. And you 
so cruel to me in my poverty—” 

“O, forgive me!” she cried. “I did not mean it! 
1 had to be cruel, because I had sooner have died, 
than had you guess how much I cared for you!” 





In September, Lyle Tremaine and Virginie Oake 
were married. Mr. Tremaine took his bride away on 
a journey, and at the end of the first day’s travel, he 
showed her the home he had prepared for her. And 
so it all came out—how Lyle, weary and Dlase, the 
only son of a man of great wealth, despairing of being 
loved for himself, had taken it into his head to do a 
little masquerading; and the reader knows the re- 
sult. So all Virginie’s generous resolves to be very. 
. economical, and do her own work in her own tiny 
cottage, fell to the ground; for the man she married 
for love, was fully her equal in station, as well as 
birth. 





A MIRACLE. 
A Prussian journal relates a singular fact. In an 
Israelite community, there exists a rabbi, esteemed 
and beloved by all. To prove their gratitude for ser- 
vices rendered, the community decided, upon the sug- 
gestion of a rich merchant, to offer the rabbi a present 





friends had all individually thought that a bottle of 
water would pass unperceived in the quantity of 
we Unhappily, each had the same idea. 





“My darling! my darling!” he cried, passionately. - 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
- A CONFESSION, 
ae 
BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





I DID not mean to love Richard Holden; but some- 
how, a woman is always doing the most inconsistent 
things. If I had said to myself, at our first meeting, 
* Now I shall love that man by-and-by,” I dare say 
we should have been polite enemies soon enough; but 
he repelled meso strongly then, that I was thrown 
off my guard. 

I could not help meeting him. He began to do my 
Aunt Tracy’s business when I was seventeen; and, 
after that, scarcely a day passed without our séeing 
him, either at morning, noon, or night. A brilliant 
lawyer, a thorough and refined scholar, standing high 
in his profession ; yet there seemed to bea subtle un- 
der-current to his life, which was in direct and dead- 
ly antagonism to his standing character as a man. A 
woman never would trust him fully, though she 
might love him well — to coin her heart’s blood 
for his. 

Before I grew accustomed to it, a kind of suffocat- 
ing feeling used to creep over me when before him, 
as if his presence had, in some way, excluded all the 
air and. light and sunshine; and I remember well 
what a relieved, free breath used to come, when I was 
sure that the door had closed between us, and that 
he had certainly gone. 

I suppose he meant to make me his slave from the 
first, though he never confessed that much. He was 
not a man to tell his purposes, either before or afler 
their completion ; but whatever he willed was sure to 
come. If your happiness and his resolves clashed, be 
quite certain that your happiness would go down. 
That was nothing to him, in comparison with the ac- 
complishment of his plans; and, what was more than 
all, if once he had acquired the slightest infiuence 
over you, he would hold that influence’ forever. 

This was the man the fates were bringing me near, 
and this was the man I was destined and compelled 
tolove. Ihad never been controlled at all, and was 
willful and obstinate under restraint, as he soon 
learned. My aunt used sometimes to send me to his 
office with papers, and once, the first time he tried 
his actual power over me—though I knew he had 
been watching and measuring my strength for weeks 
—he wished me to return immediately with a mes- 
sage to her. I had other arrangements, and intended 
to carry them out. 

** You will take these back directly, Miss Adelaide,” 
he said, writing a hasty line, atter 1 had delivered my 
papers. 

“Tam going down town. The office-boy will do as 
well,” I answered, walking tqwards the door. 

* Rob is busy.” 

“Sweeping. Ah!” 

I smiled a little, fur I knew the boy could go wher- 
ever his master wished, at any hour of the day, and, 
besides, I saw him at his work in the adjoining room. 
He lifted his eyes, and looked at me a moment. 

“IT wish you to take them,” he said, in a resolute 
tone, as it he knew he should be obeyed. 

“Tam obliged to you,” I said, coolly; ‘‘ but my aunt 
wonlkd not wish the reins of government taken from 
her own hands. Good-afternoon, sir.” 

I walked out of the door, and across the avenue; 
then turned, and, retracing my steps, went into the 
office again, took up the paper, which he had not yet 
touched, and carried it straight to myaunt. I hated 
him for it, though, while I felt that it was tolly to at- 
tempt to thwart him. I was not strong enough to 
cope long with such an adversary. 

That evening he came up, but by no word or sign 
did he show that he felt his victory, though I was 
very well aware that he considered it as such. As he 
was leaving, he asked my aunt’s permission to take 
me to the opera the following afternoon. 

“Thank you, Mr. Holden, but she has an engage- 
ment,” my aunt answered, in a decided manner. 

I understood, by her tone, that she did not dare, or 
at least did not wish, to trust me with her contiden- 
tial adviser. 

After he left, my aunt sat for some time without 
speaking. What her thoughts were, I could not tell; 
but I knew, by the sternness on her face, that they 
were far from pleasant ones. At last she turned, and 
looked at me searchingly, 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Has this man ever shown you any attention, 
Adelaide?” 

“This man? “Who do you mean?” IJ asked, as if I 
had forgotten our evening visitor. 

* Richard Holden.” 

“Not the slightest. Why?” 

‘Be cautious of him, my dear. 
lute man; remember.” 

‘But he is your lawyer. You trust him.” 

I wanted to know just how far she did have faith 
in him. ° 

“1 trust his business qualities, but not his heart. 
Adelaide ”’—her voice grew excited and earnest—* it 
would be better for you to die here to-night, than to 
love that man.” 

“Do not fear,” I answered. “I am far enough 
from loving him now.” 

I spoke bravely, but my tones belied my real feel- 
ings. Lhad no faithin myself, knowing what the 
man was, and knowing that his eyes were upon me. 

That evening was the beginning of the change that 
was coming. Our outer lives moved on as usual, but 
he knew, and I knew, that there was more than a 
two-years’ stretch between my seventeenth birthday, 
when I had never looked into his eyes, and my nine- 


He is a deep, reso- 





teenth one, when I had a thousand times shrank 
shivering away from his burning, conquering glance. 

I never walked astep with him alone; my aunt 
would not have allowed it. But he used to ask me 
to play for him often, and while my fingers were run- 
ning over the keys, he would talk to my aunt of 
treasury-notes, and bonds, and stocks, and she would 
listen as if she thought he was really thinking of 
what he was speaking, as I suppose he was, in one 
way; but if 1 stopped, he was at my side im an in- 
stant, and, ‘* You will favor us with one piece more, 
Miss Adelaide?” came in his slow, measured tones, 
while his eyes were looking straight into mine. A 
dangerous man he was, in truth—more dangerous 
than even my aunt had imagined. 

On Wednesday evenings, it was my aunt’s custom 
to attend the church lectures, and on one of these 
nights, when she had gone, and I was sitting alone, 
the servant ushered in Richard Holden. I was 
startled at seeing him, for such a thing had never 
happened beture, and I knew that he was aware of 
my aunt’s absence. 

He deliberately removed his kids, declined taking 
off his overcoat, but lvosened it a little, ran his fin- 
gers through his hair with a slight nervous motion 
a rare thing for him—and sat down. 

“ Your aunt is away?” he began with. 

“Yes. She is at the lecture. You wished to see 
her?” 

I said it, because I did not know what else to say. 

‘*No. I came to see you,” he answered. 

“Indeed! 1am proud of the honor. Shall we dis- 
cuss the rise and fall of gold?” I said, with a poor 
attempt at lightness, 

‘T have something else to say to you,” he said, his 
voice cool and steady as I had ever heard it in my 
life. 

“T shall be happy to listen to you,” I answered, 
determined to appear as unconcerned as himself. 

He turned his eyes from the tire to me. 

“You have a sister in New Hampshire, I believe?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ You had better go up there for a year.” 

“And for what reason, pray? You make a singular 
remark.” 

He rose suddenly, and, taking a turn across the 
floor, came back, and leaniug one hand upon the 
mantel, looked down upon me. 

* Because you love me.” 

“What!” 

The blood rushed to my face in torrents. 

‘Because you love me,” he repeated, never for an 
instant losing his self-possession. ‘‘ You knew three 
years ago that I was a wicked man, perhaps a scoun- 
drel; but for all that, you love me to-night as you 
will never love another. You dare not deny it. Your 
will, strong as it is, was nothing tomine, You could 
not resist my power.” 

He was waiting tur some reply, but my lips were 
sealed. 

“You love me,I say. Tell me if it is false?” he 
said, peremptorily. 

“No!” I whispered, fiercely, my eyes dropping, 
and my cheeks growing cold and bloodless. 

He bent down, and drew my face to his for an in- 
stant. The touch of his lips was like the taste of the 
richest, rarest wine. It sent the blood surging through 
my veins again, ina hot, tumultuous tide, as if fire 
were leaping about my heart. 

“You love me—let me say it again—therefore I 
have come to you to-night, to warn you, and to tell 
you that you were not mistaken in your judgment of 
me. 1 am a villain. I have stolen five hundred 
thousand dollars to-day from ”—he whispered in my 
ear the name of a New York banking-house. “I 
shall leave the country before to-morrow morning, 
and, as you ste, you must go to another place than 
this.” 

He waited a moment, to see the effect of his words; 
but [ was still and quiet as if death had struck me. 

“You would die to remain here, where everything 
tells of the man you love,” he said, his voice growing 
tender and pitiful for the first time. ‘I shall come 
for you some day.” 

Little fear but he would do that! He kissed my 
lips a hundred times, then, catching up his gloves 
and hat, hurried out of the door, leaving me in a be- 
wildered stupor, more like insanity, than anything I 
ever experienced before. 

I dragged myself to my room, and crept into bed 
with my clothes about me, and the jewels in my hair 
and upon my breast, that I had worn that evening. 
O, for the sweet rest, the tranquil sleep, which would 
never come to me again! No more quiet nights, or 
quiet days. Alas! I was bound with Spartan cords 
to a living torture, a more than inquisitional rack. 

I gained permission to pay a year’s visit to my sis- 
ter, after I knew that Richard Holden was safe away 
trom the keen detectives. I kept my own bitter coun- 
sel. No danger of his being betrayed by any word of 
mine! 

After I had been in New Hampshire ten months, 
one stormy, tempestuous night, when the wind swept 
down the mountain gorges in mad fury, a horseman 
stopped at our door, and inquired for Miss Adelaide 
Stuart. 

“Sbe is here. Walkin,” I heard my brother-in- 
law say; and Richard Holden came and stood befure 
me. 

I knew how white my face was growing, as he 
reached out his hand and clasped mine; and I half 
remember of introducing him to my brother and sis- 
ter, but only half. I soon learned that we were to be 
married the following morning, and that I was to ac- 
company him abroad. 


that night, and sat down upon the bed beside 
me. 

“Did I understand that you were to marry that 

man?” she asked. 

“Yes; to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow morning? You shall not, Adelatde! 
Who is he? Why have you never spoken of him?” 

I did not answer, and she went on, 

“It is this that has mauve you so gloomy. At any 
rate, I am very certain that no sister of mine stull 
marry a man she does not love,” she said, decidedly. 

I started up. 

“Love! O Mary! ¥F should go with that man, if 
he took me straight to perdition!”’ 

She threw her arms about my neck, andeurst into 
tears. I did not cry. I could not, ed eyes were 
wild and dry as fire. 

“‘T shall come home to you, Mary, wha he is dead,” 
I said, after a moment, shuddering as I spoke, and 
clasping her hands tightly. I felt then that our so- 
journ together would not be for long. “I can never 
live in New York again. Write, after I am away, 
and tell Aunt Tracy so, and say to her that I am 
Richard Holden’s wife. She will understand the 
rest.” 

The next morning, while che rain was pouring 
down, and the sky was black and gloomy, I became 
Richard Holden’s wife, and before noon, we were at 
the seacoast, and aboard a steamer bound for Europe. 

A year ago, I came back to my sister’s home and 
heart, leaving my husband’s mortal remains upon a 
foreign soil. His life was stormy, mysterious and 
sinful; his death sad and dreary. But how do we 
know? Perhaps God had mercy in the end. 


A SECESH GIRL RECONSTRUCTED. 

A young woman, possessed of fine person and 
property, a member of one of the oldest and most 
fashionable families in South Carolina, became en- 
gaged to a young man in her own grade in lite, who 
was a major in the rebel service, and was to marry 
him at the termination of the war, if he survived. If 
he did not, she was to remain ever true to her vows, 
and, being a Catholic, had promised to enter a con- 
vent, and become only the bride of heaven. They 
were a model pair of lovers, and all who knew them 
believed they were the embodiments of poetry, ten- 
derness and devotion to each other; that they lived 
what bards had sung, and romances had described. 
They were like two blossoms on one stem—a planet 
and its ray. As usually happens, fate frowned on 
their felicity, and, jealous of their love, cut the ma- 
terial cloud of the sentimental major’s being at Fort 
Wagner. Eloisa was mad with grief, and inconsol- 
able furevermore. Her parents believed she would 
not and could not live; and that if she did, eke must 
be reft of reason. 

Months passed. Charleston fell. Columbia was 
threatened. Eloisa remained. She was anxious to 
be slain by the barbarians who had murdered her 
lover. The Union forces arrived, but had something 





else todo than kill women, and Eloisa survived, in, 


spite of herselt. She heard the regiment was in town 
that had charged upon the battalion led by her best- 
beloved, and she resolved to see the colonel, and de- 
nounce him as the slayer of her prince and peace. 
Eloisa saw him, and had a tremendous scene. The 
colonel was handsome and gallant; and when the 
fair girl thundered, as all her sex do at first, and then 
rained, he was touched, and interested in the un- 
known woman. He comforted and consoled her, 
realizing the truth of the idea that the heart is never 
80 susceptible toa new attachment as when it is re- 
covering from an old one. In four weeks, she had 
learned to love the Yankee savage, and expressed her 
willingness to be his; while he was resigned, as most 
men are, to be worshipped by her, if she were bent 
on any such folly. They were married, in spite of 
the threatened anathemas of all her relatives and 
friends, and are now in Europe. 
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WOMAN AT HER NEEDLE. 

There is something extremely pleasant, and even 
touching—at least of very sweet, soft and winning ef- 
fect—in this peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing 
women. Our own sex is incapable of any such by- 
play aside from the main business of life; but women, 
be they of whatever earthly rank they may, however 
gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with awful 
beauty, have always some little handiwork ready, to 
fill the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A needle 
is doubtless familiar to them all. A queen, no doubt, 
plies it on occasions; the woman-poet can use it as 
adroitly as her pen; the woman’s eye that has just 
discovered a new star, turns from its glory, to send 
the polished little instrument gleaming along the 
hem of her handkerchief, or to darn a casual fray in 
her dress. And they have greatly the advantage of 
us in this respect. The slender thread of silk or cot- 
ton keeps them united with thesmall, familiar, gentle 
interests of life, the continually operating intluences 
of which do so much for the health of character, and 
carry off what would otherwise be a dangerous ac- 
cumulation of morbid sensibility. A vast deal of hu- 
man sympathy runs along this electric line, stretching 
from the throne to the wicker-chair of the humblest 
seamstress, and keeping high and low in a species of 
communion with their kindred beings. Methinks itis 
a token of gentle characteristics when women of high 
thoughts and accomplishments love to sew ; especially 
as they are never more at hoine with their own hearts 
than while so occupied. And when the work falls in 
a@ woman’s lap of its own accord, and the needle in- 
voluntarily ceases to fly, it is a sign of trouble quite 





My sister came into my room after I had retired 


as trustworthy as the throb of the heart itself. 
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| of a ton of wine, and, that all might contribute to it, it 
| was agreed that each should bring a bottle of wine, and 
| pour it into the receptacle. The rabbi received with 
| gratitude the offering, and with much precaution de- 
posited the precious liquor in hiscellar. But, O grief! 
when he wished to taste it, a miracle bad operated. 
| Instead of wine, he found only water. His honest 
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The process of coining money, as practised in the 
United States Mint and its branches, is very inter- 
esting. The mint establishment of the United States 
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HOW MONEY IS: MADE. 


consists of the principal mint at Philadelphia, and 
five branches, located respectively at New Orleans, 
Charlotte, N. C., Dahlonega, Ga., San Francisco, and 
New York. The branches at New Orleans and San 
Francisco are for the coinage of gold and silver; those 
at Charlotte and Dahlonega for the coinage of gold 
only; and that at New York is styled an assay office. 
Within the limits of this article we can only describe 
a portion of the operations, namely, those which re- 
late to coining, and shall be compelled to pass by the 
conversion of the crude metals into ingots and bullion. 

Each deposit of gold and silver is received and re- 
ceipted fur by the treasurer of the mint. Itis weighed 
and numbered, and sent to the melting-room, where 
it is melted and cast into bars. The object of this 
process is to convert the mass into a homogeneous 
state, so that by an assay piece taken from it the 
condition of the whole may be ascertained. After 
the melting the deposit is returned to the treasurer, 
and the assayer taking a small but stated quantity 
by weight, subjects it to an exceedingly delicate 
chemical test, by which he ascertains the proportion 
«| of gold or silver which it contains, and thus deter- 
mines the fineness of the whole. The result is re- 
ported to the treasurer, and carefully registered. 
The fine gold is parted from the mass by dissolving 
the silver which it contains by means of nitric acid, 
and precipitating it by a solution of common salt. 
This gives chloride of silver, which is reduced to fine 
* silver by the action of sulphuric acid and granulated 
zinc. After the separation, both the gold and silver 
remain in the form of fine powders, and are entirely 
unlike those metals as ordinarily seen. Upon being 
melted, however, they assume their proper form. 

The fine gold thus obtained is now mixed with a 
stated proportion of copper for alloy, and after being 
melted is cast into ingots of the sizes suitable for 
coins. These ingots are examined by the assayer, 
who certifies to such as are of the standard fineness, 
after which they are delivered by the melter and re- 
finer to the treasurer. As the metals pass from hand 
to hand, they are charged or credited to the official 
receiving or returning them, and these accounts are 
adjusted every year. 

The treasurer delivers the certified ingots to the 
coiner. These ingots are flat metal bars about twelve 
inches long, one-third of an inch thick, and from 
three-quarters to one and a half inch in width. The 
bars are passed through a powerful steam-press, 
which accurately flattens them into strips of the 
thickness required for the coins designed to be made. 
After being brought to the proper condition, the 
strips are cut by a vertical punch into planchets of 
the size wanted. The planchets are carefully weighed 
before being coined. This is done by females, whose 
delicacy of touch renders them the best persons for 
this service. The women are seated at a long table, 
and each is provided with a pair of balances and a 
flat file. If, upon weighing them, the planchets are 
found to be too heavy, they are brought to the proper 
weight by drawing the file lightly around the edge, 
while those that are too light are thrown aside to be 
re-melted. 

After being thus adjusted, the planchets are put 
into the milling machine, the effect of which is to 
crowd up the edge of each piece evenly into a border 
or rim. Upon being taken out they are annealed 
and cleaned, or “ whitened.” They are now ready 
for coining. The planchets are a little smaller than 
the coins when they are put into this press. The 
force of the die causes them to expand into the collar 
of the machine, and take from it a fluted edge. The 
coins are carefully examined by the coiner for the 
purpose of detecting the imperfect pieces, after which 
they are counted, put into bags, and finally delivered 
to the treasurer. The process of counting is very 
greatly simplified by means of a counting-board, in- 
vented by an officer of the mint. It may not be out 
of place to remark, that the greater portion of the 



















American invention. 
The greatest care is taken to hold all the individ- 
uals cunnected with the mint to a strict account- 


machinery useé during the whole process is of 





ability for the metals and coins which pass through 
their hands; and it is highly gratifying to know that. 
the officials have always been found faithful to their 
trust. Indeed, the wastage of the metals in melting 
and refining is generally, for gold, about one-thir- 
teenth, and for silver one-eighth, of the amount 
allowed by law for that purpose. The capacity of 
the mint establishment has been vastly increased 
since the commencement of its operations, the coin- 
age having grown from five millions to sixty-three 
millions of dollars per annum. 





THE PIANO-FORTE. 


The piano-forte was not at first very popular, and 
for this reason we cannot learn anything with cer- 
tainty concerning the exact date of its invention or 
the name of its inventors. Christopher Gottlieb 
Schroter claims to have been the first to use the sys- 
tem of keys, springs and hammers, and his claims 
are rendered plausible by his assertion that on his 
instruments the performer ‘at pleasure might play 
Sorte or piano,” that is, loud or soft. This is the first 
instance in which we find these terms applied to the 
instrument. In 1747, Frederick the Great was so 
well pleased with the piano-forte, that he purchased 
fifteen from a German manufacturer. The first 
piano known in England was made about 1757, by a 
German monk. In 1767, it was ‘“‘a new instrument” 
in England, and is advertised as such in a Covent 
Garden play-bill now in existence. The first Ameri- 
can manufacturer of prominence was Mr. Jonas 
Chickering, of Boston, who invented many of the 
most valuable and excellent improvements on the 
original form. 

The changes that have been made are very radical, 
and the piano of to-day is almost entirely a difterent 
instrument from that of 1747, which so charmed the 
great king of Prussia, or even from those upon which 
the “grand old masters” wrought out their strains 
of heavenly harmony. Just think of it! Wouldn’t 
Mozart have rejoiced in a modern ‘‘ Grand?” 





TRE PINY WOODS. 

In the Southern States of the Union there are large 
districts known by this name. They extend generally 
trom sixty to one hundred miles inland from the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico through the States of Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and a part of Louisiana. This 
region is but little cleared and cultivated. The sur- 
face is varied, but is sandy and barren throughout. 
Almost the entire growth is pine. The woods are 
very dense, and in many places majestic, though one 
soon becomes tired of the sameness of the scene. 
The borders of the streams are fringed with a thick 
growth of magnolia, bay, laurel, and other ever- 
greens. The absence of undergrowth allows the eye 
a wide range through the trees. The smaller swamps 
or thickets, which are numerous, are known by the 
inhabitants of the region as “ Bay-galls,” and these 
are often the sources of large streams. Here the 
deer and other game, which desert the open woods, 
are found in great numbers. A singular feature of 
these woods consists of a circle of trees, of an acre or 
less in extent, entirely dead, without any apparent 
cause. This is variously attributed to the ravages of 
insects, or the effects of lightning. The brooks and 
rivulets of the piny woods consist of the purest and 
most limpid water; and the atmosphere of the region 
is singularly healtbful and exhilarating, and the ex- 
halations from the pine are believed to possess pro- 
perties positively curative of incipient pulmonary 
disease. 





THE POLICE. 

The establishment of a regular police force, as dis- 
tinct from the old-fashioned constables, is due to the 
effurts of Henry Fielding the novelist, who, in 1757, 
while magistrate at Bow street, stated as a matter of 
public notoriety that the streets of London were not 
safe for citizens after nightfall, and that highway 
robberies, murders, and other flagrant crimes, were 
of common occurrence, and that their perpetrators 
were seldom or never detected or arrested. He sug- 
gested the establishment of a paid police force under 
the orders of the acting magistrate in Bow street. 
In 1753, a small force of this kind was organized, but 
met with so much opposition from the people, that it 
was soon disbanded. A permanent force was estab- 
lished in 1792, which was the basis of the present 
organization. In the United States, the present 
police system is of very recent date. Even in our 
large cities a few years ago we had, instead of the 
splendid system of to-day, feeble and infirm old men, 
generally known as the “night watch,” for whom 
the law-breakers cared nothing at all. 





THE PLAGUE.—The near approach of the warm 
season has set men to thinking of the probabilities of 
a visitation from the cholera. This scourge is no less 
dreaded now than was the terrible “ Plague ” in old 
times. Previous to 1665, the Plague is said to have 
visited England once in every thirty or forty years. 
Marseilles suffered from it in 1720, and it was seen in 
the Neapolitan dominions as late as 1816. In the 
Middle Ages it committed fearful ravages throughout 
Europe, in some instances almost depopulating cer- 
tain countries. . 





HEAD-DREssts.—A fashionable London paper 
says the female heid has become a sort of museum 
for gold bands, cameos, butterflies, and pendulous 











NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“IN THE K1ING’s SERVICE,” by Esther Serle Ken- 
neth. 
“Tom GriGcGs’s LITTLE EXPERIMENT,” by Caro- 
line Le Row. 
“HAUNTED: OR, FLORENCE IVINGTON’S OATH,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 
‘WILMER FARM,” by James Franklin Fitts. 
“DE PRoFUNDIS,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 
“THE Miss Mice,” by Barbara Broome. 
“KEEP TO THE RIGHT,” by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
“MEPIOCRITY TO GENIUS,” by Mattie Winfield 
Torrey. 
“L’ETE PERDvU,” by Louise Riviere. 





THE VIOLET. 

Those who wish to cultivate the violet in their gar- 
dens, will do well to avail themselves of the following 
hints concerning this charming little flower. There 
are more than twenty species, those most esteemed 
for fragrance being merely varieties of the sweet vio- 
let of the botanists, or, as it is better known, the 
English violet. Many of the varieties will. flower at 
any season of the year, if the conditions are favorable. 
They require cool weather, and rather shaded, moist 
situations. They flower in the spring and fall, and 
can easily be kept in bloom from October till the end 
of May, by the simple help of a cold pit, well pro- 
tected in winter. For this purpose, they must be 
grown in some moist spot during the summer, and 
transplanted to the pit in October, the only additional 
care necessary being to shelter them from actual frost, 
and to admit the rays of the sun whenever it can be 
done without letting in the frost also. By this simple 
method we may have these deliciously-fragrant flow- 
ers around us the whole year. Those who choose to 
try it will find it an excellent plan, and will be amply 
repaid for their trouble. Violets may also be potted, 
and placed in the greenhouse, care being taken to 
keep them in the coolest parts, and as near the glass 
as possible. 





DREAMS. 

We frequently hear persons asked to explain 
dreams, showing that the old superstitions have not 
entirely died out yet. For the benefit of those who 
are believers in dreams, we give the following:—To 
dream yourself or your friend to be buried, foretells 
a serious spell of sickness; but to dream of death, de- 
notes happiness and long life. To dream of flying, 
signifies presumption and vain ambition; to dream of 
gold, promises succes#, and of silver, misfortune; to. 
dream of a hen and chickens, is proof that you will 
marry a widower or widow with many children; to 
dream of serpents, isasign of impending danger; 
and to dream of a fall, signifies a loss of character. 

A SPANISH ORDER. 

The Duchess de Mouchy has just been created by 
the Queen of Spain a member of the Roval Order of 
Maria Louisa. The insignia of this order consists of 
a broad white and violet ribbon, worn across the 
right shoulder, supporting a cross of eight rays, of 
white enamel edged with violet, ornamented with 
two lions and two towers of gold, and having the 
light of St. Ferdinand in the centre. The ladies of 
the order are bound, at least once a month, to visit a 
hospital for women, or some other charitable institu- 
tion; and, in addition, they are required to be pres- 
ent, once in every year, at a mass said for the repose 
of the souls of their deceasel sisters. 


LAKE MICHIGAN. 

The great lakes of the United States are among the 
most remarkable of the natural features of the coun- 
try, and one of the most interesting of these is Lake 
Michigan. Its mean length is three hundred and 
twenty miles, its mean breadth seventy miles, and 
its mean depth one thousand feet. Few harbors and 
bays are met with on the lake, and the only islands 
it contains are in i's northeastern extremity. The 
navigation is dangerous, as the lake is subject to 
sudden and violent storms. There are large quanti- 
ties of fish caught in its waters every year, and these 
are of a most delightful quality. 


RIBBONS. 

Ribbons have always been a popular ornament, 
and great care has been taken in the manufacture of 
them. The ribbon trade first rose into importance in 
France in the seventeenth century. The Revolution, 
however, greatly injured it, and in some places de- 
stroyed it altogether. They are now made princi- 
pally in England, France and Prussia. French rib- 
bong are generally lighter than the English, but they 
are made of better silk, and are better dressed. The 
French and Englixh make their ribbons of the same 
lengths—thirty-six yards for satins, eighteen yards 
for sarcenets or gauzes above the narrower widths, 
and twelve yards fur the smaller sizes. 














A FUNNY INCIDENT.—A Paris correspondent tells 
of a curious accident which befell a gay lorette lately 
in that city. She was riding in an open carriage, with 
a very small amountof bonnet, and a quantity of orna- 
mental simulated vegetable growth on her head; the 
street was crowded ; the ill-fed horse of the following 
vehicle, with appetite provoked by the false appear- 





wreaths, which hang under the chin. 


high shrieks from the more or less fortunate 
female—quick-turned attention, and then ‘shreeks 
of laftyer” from the heartless throng of curious 
pedestrians. Meantime the reviled horse, hopeful 
and hungered, bit deeper into the deceptive proven- 
der, and finally bit off all the back of the head—of 
hair and things of the lady. 





SOMETHING ABOUT OYSTERS. 
In the regions in which the oyster abounds it is 
rarely eaten in the months of May, June, July and 
August, which is the spawning season. But for the 
rest thus allowed it, this delicious bivalve would 
soon be exterminated by its inovers, During this 
warm season it multiplies with wonderful rapidity. 
Each adult oyster will in this time furnish between 
two and three millions of embryo oysters, which in 
three years will be fit for the table. The waters of 
the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries contain the 
finest varieties to be found in America. Their popu- 
larity may be inferred from the fact that about 
twenty millions of bushels, at the rate of one dollar 
per bushel, are annually sold from those waters. 





THE LosB0s ISLAnvs.—These valuable islands are 
three in number, and are situated in the Pacific 
Ocean, near the coast of Peru. They afford good 
anchorage for vessels, and are yearly visited by great 
numbers of them. The sheltcz:cd parts are covered 
with large quantities of guano, deposited by the birds 
and seals which frequent them. It is estimated that 
there are about 740,000 tons upon the group. In 
1857, the United States claimed the islands on the 
ground of their having been discovered by an Ameri- 
can vessel in the early part of this century; but upon 
investigating the matter, the right of Peru to them 
was acknowledged by both the American and British 
governments. 





THE OSAGE ORANGE.—One of the best plants for 
hedges is the Osage orange. It is robust, vigorous 
and long-lived: it sends out a multitude of shoots, is 
easily trimmed, and is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of American shrubbery. It grows very 
readily, a quart of seed producing at least five thou- 
sand plants. We have seen it in the far South 
stretching out in long rows for acre after acre, on the 
immense plantations, its dark green lines forming a 
beautiful contrast to the vast white surface of the 
cotton fields. There it is used to a great extent, and 
is found to be far more economical than fencing. 

A GREAT CHESS-PLAYER.—Paul Morphy’s chess 
triumphs are yet fresh in the memory of our people. 
His profession is the law, to which he has devoted 
himself regularly, his exploits in his favorite game 
being more for amusement than anything else. In 
August, 1858, at a meeting of the British Chess Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham, he played eight games simul- 
taneously, without seeing the board, losing one, and 
winning six, the other being a drawn game. 








FASHIONABLE COLORS.—Pearl, gray and azure 
blue are the fashionable colors for Paris ladies’ stock- 
ings, and boots of black satin with gilt heels. 

(aF"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to anv page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the Flac oF oUR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Fxmily Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
— —_— the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
OniGINAL, and not te be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPEY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARM:nG VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Crecve, THz Camp, THE CounTING-Room, 
THE WorkKsHoP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boastof as much excellencein 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Onecopyone year - $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - - - - «= - 7.50 

our ‘ oe oe e e e oe @ = 14.00 
Ten ee oe oo e 4 i - 35.00 


Anda copy gratis for every club often. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(ey Tue FLAG oF OUR UNION and BALLou's MontTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.99: the FLac and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications,including the 
ay UNION, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 


‘Single copies Ten Cents—Scld by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copiessent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
ents. 


(a Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
ditional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT. THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLiIsHFRs, 





ances, stretched forward his eager neck and nibbled; 


63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MEDIOCRITY TO GENIUS. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Our ways have parted; in the vale lies mine, 
Where calm content and lowly joys are found. 
Thy path leads upward, where the star-gems shine, 
And lofty mountains lift their heads snow-crowned. 
Ambition lures thee on, hope leads the way, 
And pride recalls thee, if thy footsteps stray. 


Thou wouldst bequeath to future days a name, 
Whose sound shall echo through the realms of space, 
And startle all the nations with its fame, : 
While men shall pause its brilliancy to trace; 
Within thy bosom glows a living fire, - 
That urges thee forever to aspire. 


Press on! aspire! win the wished-for goal, 
And on i's summit let thyself repose ; 
Thou shalt see earthly clouds beneath thee roll, 
While the flushed sky with heavenly splendor glows; 
And none shall greet thee witha prouder grace, 
Than she who pauses now these lines to trace. 


There was a time—ah, me! ‘twas long ago! 
When thou didst walk beside me in the vale; 

Together, then, we watched the roses blow, 
Or listened to the nightingale’s sad tale; 

While in the radiant distance seemed to lie 

A happy future shrined for you and I. 


The dream was bright, and. if the end was rough, 
Why, then, I only had myself to blame; 

If maiden hearts were made of sterner stuff, 
Or if love wasn't such a losing game! 

Ah, well! I can’t repress a little sigh, 

While thinking how life’s premises slip by. 


But then, ‘tis brief—this pilgrimage of ours, 
And at its close there waits a just award; 
So, go your way, and pluck its fading flowers, 
‘Enjoy the fleeting fragrance they afford. 

For me, I am content. The God I trust 
Is merciful and kind, as well as just. 
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FLORENCE I'VINGTON'S OATH. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


UMAr Smee wir. 
A VISITOR IN POP COURT. 


HE room in Pop Court was 
changed, and so were its occu- 
pants. The walls rejoiced in 
@ new, bright paper—the cheap- 
est, perhaps, that could be 
found in the city, but stfll it was 
neat and pretty. There were 
two littfe lounges, one at each 
front window, in the shape of 
boxes, ingeniously covered with 
bright calico. A new-old table 
stood between them, on which 
lay a neatly-folded cloth. There 
was not much else, save the 
new stove, or rather the second- 
hand stove, bought at some en- 
terprising old iron-shop, but 
brought to an exceedingly bright polish by the skillful 
hands of Flor, who was now a pretty girl of sixteen, 
giving the promise of beauty at maturity. 

Mrs, Walters, still Flor’s bountiful lady, had not 
forgotten her vow. Neither had Flor forgotten hers. 
Deep on her heart, the events of that night were 
engraved. She lived in anticipation of some time 
meeting the man who had outraged every better 
feeling of her nature, but she had never so much as 
hinted about it to Mrs. Walters; never so much as 
hinted of the dreary waste of waters, the wreck, and 
her salvation. — 

Mrs. Walters was developing her. She proved her- 
selfa child of no common powers, and the tender- 
hearted widow had interested a great many friends 
in her behalf, who were willing to bestow some time, 
some money. Meantime she had found a light and 
pretty employment that served ‘to keep the pot boil- 
ing,” and pay the rent; so she was quite proud and 
happy to be the bread-winner, allowing the blind old 
fiddler to go out as usual, every day, undér the escort 
of a chubby little boy, who rendered up his pennies 
faithfully. 

Flor was also a proficient in music; her kind friend 
had procured her a violin, upon which she played 
with more than ordinary skill. 

To-night the young girl was looking forward to her 
seventeenth birthday, and the promise of a present 
from Mrs. Walters. The old man had not returned, 
and after setting out the table against his coming, Flor 
lighted a candle, pulled down the curtains, drew out 
her cherished music, a few pieces from Mrs. Walters’s 
portfolio, and sat down to her music. She took such 
a childish delight in this practice, and looked such a 
charming little votary, that I know of more than one 








sat. She played so well, too; throwing her whole 
soul into the performance. 

She did not even hear the footsteps of some one ap- 
proaching the door, or she might have thought 
grandpap was coming, the movement was so slow 
and undecided. 

At last the latch clicked, a man entered, a tall, 
handsome man, who stood with lines of annoyance 
visible on his forehead. “ 

Flor had already thrown her violin down; now 
went quietly forward with a subdued, almost morti- 
fied expression. 

“Ah! here you are, all right!” said a rich voice, 
the frown fading away. ‘I did not know as I should 
ever find you; this is the third domicile I have ran- 
sacked, I believe.” 

“O Mr. Hurst! I—I never dreamed of your coming 
to find me.” 

**Didn’t you? well, I hope I am none the less wel- 
come, now I have come.” 

She cast a quick glance round the poor room, 
which he did not appear to see at all. 

1 did not come as the bearer of very welcome 
news, I fear; Mrs. Walters sent me—to—” 

“ O! is she ill? has anything happened?” 

** Don’t be so hasty, little one,” said Seymour Hurst, 
smiling; ‘‘no, she is not ill, but unfortunately she 
was called away to-day, so she commissioned me with 
some little budget for you, and there it is.” He took 
@ paper parcel from the pocket of his outside coat, 
and laid it down. 

**She is very kind,” said Flor, and the man won- 
dered, as he had once or twice before, how she inher- 
ited that delicate beauty that seemed so out of place 
with her surroundings. He looked at her, moving 
across the room to deposit the parcel, the slender 
figure, the gleam of her dark hair, the exquisite puri- 
ty of her complexion, and yet only as a connoisseur 
studies a lovely picture; this girl seemed so far be- 
neath him, that he never deigned to bestow a thought 
on her, only as the recipient of Mrs. Walters’s bounty. 
To-night other feelings were stirred—not of love, he 
had vowed in his soul that he never would love again 
one of the perfidious sex—but of pity. To what was 
she doomed, this slender, child-woman, in whose face 
was the promise of so much soul-beauty? The care 
with which she had been invested through the boun- 
ty of her friend, seemed to him only to make her 
situation so much the more perilous. He thought of 
her only as lofty-minded men think of women who 
interest them. The pride of race, or rather of posi- 
tion, seemed to fall from him, as he saw this mother- 
less and fatherless girl, battling for life among so 
many inferior associates. 

“T hope you never go out alone at night,” he said, 
earnestly. 

‘“‘ Never; Mrs. Walters cautioned me against that 
long ago. But indeed in this poor place they are all 
my friends; none of them would harm me; still Iam 
very careful.” 

He smiled at her arttessness, but was grave again 
before she looked towards him. 

*{Don’t let any one flatter you,” he said, in a still 
graver tone. 

“Flatter me ?” she looked up in surprise; ‘‘ no one 
ever attempted such a thing.” 

“Don’t take it unkindly of me to say these things. 
Iama foiend of Mrs. Walters, and almost old enough 
to be your father.” 

How the words made her heart leap, and sink, too. 

“Nothing you do, as her friend, nothing she can 
possibly do will ever seen: unkind to me,” she said. 

The pathos of her voice went to his heart. 

“T thought I heard music, as I came up,” he said, 
carelessly. 

Flor blushed and smiled. 

“Tt was only me, sawing a little,” she replied. 

“Sawing a little! I should think so. Why, you 
don’t mean to say you play this sonata?” 

“T manage to get through with it sometimes,” 
said Flor, modestly. 

“Well, well, you are wonderfully advanced, that’s 
all I have tosay. Who taught you?” 

“ Gran’pap.” ‘ 

He lifted the little instrument, carried it to its po- 
sition under his chin, and began playing, and how 
delicately he brought the finer tones out! how rich 
seemed the voice that sang along the sweet har- 
monies. 

“And you, too, play! but O, so beautifully!” ex- 
claimed Flor, her glorious eyes kindling. 

Another moment, and the dcor opened, and admit- 
ted the old blind fiddler, followed by a child, not over 
clean, with a bag full of pennies clinking in his hands. 

Flor blushed; Seymour Hurst turned a sudden 
crimson, bit his lip, placed the violin on the table, 
and the instant composure of his manner was colder 
and haughtier than Flor had ever seen. 

“ He is ashamed,” thought Flor, “ ashamed of hay- 
ing been caught in this poor place by a blind man. 
Well, he needn’t have come—I don’t wonder, though 
—yes I do; he needn’t have shown his mortification 
so plainly !”” 

“Who has’ee here, Flor?” asked the old man, the 
calm dignity of whose countenance it would be hard 
-to parallel in the circles even of the elite. 

“A kind friend, gran’pap, and a friend of Mrs. 
Walters.” 

“Ah! God bless her!” cried the old man, “’ees a 
good girl, Flor, she’s a good child, sir, though none 
of mine.”’ = 

‘Hush, gran’pap!” cried Flor, warningly. “I am 
yours—I belong to you, you know I do.” 

“Well, well, have it your own way, child’; I saved 
her from the seas, sir, and she will love the old man 





artist who would have been glad to sketch her as she 


for it—O, but it was such a fight for life.” 
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“* My errand is not quite finished,” said Seymour, 
who had been buttoning up his overcoat, ‘* you have 
seen Mr Wessing, perhaps,” to Flor. 

** Yes sir, at Mrs. Walters.” 

“ He is about to work on a new piece of statuary, 
and declares he can find no model for the principal 
figure. I thought of you, and as he pays liberally, 
and you have nothing to do but stand a few moments 
atatime, 1 presumed you would not object to the 
task. Wessing isa good man, as well as an artist, 
and my brother-in-law. Mrs. Walters also told him 
she thought you would not object.” 

“Ol! if she said that, of course I will go. AndI 
shall see his studio, perhaps, and all the beautiful 
statuary that she has told me about.” 

“ Yes, you will be in the studio, of course. He 
may want you tor several weeks, once a day, and will 
give you a dollar an hour, if that will pay you for 
your time and trouble.” 

“Indeed it will,” murmured Flor, who thought 
how much a dollar a day might amount to in several 
weeks, witha fiush of gratitude. The child hada 
little, private hoard of her own, which she was sav- 
ing for a particular object, one that she had set her 
heart on, and Mrs. Walters was aiding her to swell 
her treasure. There was an ingtitution in which the 
aged were cared for, not grudgingly, nor made to 
feel like paupers, by the payment of one or two hun- 
dred dollars. Old grandpap had all his life, since his 
last misfortune, expressed at times a desire to enter 
this retreat. It was hardly safe for him to be out in 
the streets, now, he was too old. 

“ Then be may count upen your coming next Mon- 
day, I may say; Mrs. Walters has partly promised to 
be there.” 

Flor clasped her hands in silent ecstasy. This 
beautiful woman had earned a niche in her heart as 
its patron saint. Flor’s love for her was but little 
short of idolatry. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PARAGRAPH IN THE PAPER. 


“ME, Seymour Hurst, promenading in this beg- 
garly place,” soliloquized Flor’s visitor, as he drew 
his muftler over his ears to shut out the sound of the 
oathé and ribald language that saluted them on his 
leaving the house. 

“ Beg par’n; 8’ol man home?” queried a drunken 
voice, as he stepped from the last ricketty board that 
made pretence of holding on to the door. 

* Get out, you drunken beast!” exclaimed Hurst, 
intensely disgusted. 

“Drun’ ‘beast y’rself—I’m no drun’ beast—I’m 
spec’le man—goin’ see Miss Flor—rup there. S’nice 
girl, is Flor—an’—I’m goin’ to—to—marry her—I am ; 
let you know—spec’! man s’you are; spec’bler.” 

“Phoh! and such people visit her, ‘that pretty, 
spirituelle girl,”? muttered Seymour, his lip curling 
as he trudged along the sluppy, treacherous thorough- 
fare, ‘‘such contamination, moral and physical besets 
her from morning till night, and from night till 
morning. Well for her it'some honest man can love 
and marry her, though sbe can hardly be expected 
to rise much above the level of the horde in this mis- 
erable place—untess—her genius—she certainly has 
genius—should help her carve her way out. But 
what hope is there of that? One might interest some 
musician in her fate, yet they are many of them un- 
fit for the training of a young, beautiful—yes, she is 
beautiful—girl. 

Now and then a staggering figure passed bim, dim 
in the semi-darkness; sometimes the bent form ofa 
woman hugging a tattered shawl closer to her for- 
lorn bosom; sometimes children shouting in blas- 
phemous mirth, smoking like veterans, their shrill 
voices starved and beaten perhaps into attenuation 
like their bodies. Seymour hastened his steps. 

** You'll never catch me in this locality again,” he 
muttered, drawing a long breath, as he turned the 
corner. ‘It’s lucky that drunken wretch didn’t 
come up stairs while I was there; I’d have kicked 
him down. It’s nothing to me though, who visits 
the girl, only for her own sake I could wish she lived 
im a more respectable place.” 

He might have been better pleased than he chose 
to tell, if he had known that the tipsy Dutch-bottle 


.| felt his way up the miserable stairs to the outside 


door, only to knock and push at it till he was tired, 
Flor having detected his drunken step, and locked it 
securely, then blown out the light. 

As it was he wended his way in a mood for which 
he could not account, to a handsome street, where 
the houses were all respectable, and the very ‘lights 
streaming through the rich curtains, proclaimed the 
-habitude of luxury, and the quiet of aristocratic re- 
pose. Even to the pavements, cleanlily swept, the 
amber richness of the steady household flame pene- 
trated, giving a cheerful reminder of the pleasures 
of home to the weary traveller. 

And weary, Seymour Hurst assuredly was, having 
assumed the responsibilities ofa daily newspaper, and 
as the recipient of a magnificent salary, taking his 
cares upon him none too lightly. 

He stopped before a very handsome flight of steps, 
and ascending them, applied his night-key. The 
house was kept by a Madame Worth, the widow ofa 
naval officer, a dignified and exceedingly elegant wo- 
man, and none but the very best might hope to gain 
access to private apartments in her house. 

Seymour was one of the favored ones; he not only 
had one of the very best rooms in the house, but of- 
ten took his meals at the same table with Madam 
Worth, and her exceedingly well-preserved and ex- 





ceedingly dignified maiden sister, who was very 


sedulous, as was only natural, in attending minutely 
to all Mr. Hurst’s wants, and investing that care, as 
she supposed, with an impalpable and peculiar 
charm. \ 

Mr. Hurst’s room was on the second story, a large, 
handsome apartment, that held ever so many mem- 
ories of departed grandeur; of noble dames moving 
to and fro in hoops no modern invention can hope to 
rival, and powdered locks done up in stately spires, 
to which fashion our belles are fast approximating, 
so that we may see a St. Peter’s dome yet erected on 
the temples of some fair damsel, whose slender body 
is totally inadequate to the responsibility. Some 
thoughtful band had lighted the gas, thongh the light 
wis subdued. Seymour turned it up, after he had 
thrown off his great-coat; it revealed an interior al- 
most as splendid and fantastic as a room in the 
Arabian Nights. The floor was laid with polished 
boards; here and there a Persian rug was placed, 
brilliant with all the colors of the Orient. No two 
chairs were alike in color or style—some were brilliant 
crimson, others green, others blue, and yet the in- 
congruities did not strike the eye unpleasantly, they 
were so well arranged. 

“If there is anything I abominate,” Hurst had 
said one day to his brother-in-law, “ it is this custom 
of duplicating every separate article of furniture 
your neighbor has. Suppose the Almighty had made 
us all after one pattern, stamped every face with the 
same initials, incapable of variation. Can you im- 
agine what a world it would be? The monotony 
would drive men mad, and they would go to disfig- 
uring their faces by way of originating a variety. If 
ever I have a home, you'll not find me following the 
universal model.” 

A small cabinet filled with unmistakable curiosi- 
ties, stood on a low marble lion at one end of the 
room, and in the brightness of the ruddy coal fire, 
lying dreaming, and snapping in its sleep, the lion’s 
face took an almost living character. 

Seymour threw himself on a broad easy-chair be- 
side his study table, in the centre of which reposed a 
group of marvellous beauty, Wessing’s ‘“ Faith, 
Hope and Charity.” 

“ Upon my soul, the prettiest face there is striking- 
ly like that girl’s!”? cried Seymour to himself, starting 
forward, and gazing critically at the marble wonder. 
He looked at it from every point, gravely, a8 a man 
who was making a serious decision. 

“ How in the world did Wessing contrive to intro- 
duce her features? Ha! the very man of all others!” 
he cried, as a thin, spare man, dark and somewhat 
melancholy of countenance, presently entered. 

“What! were you looking for me?” asked the lat- 
ter, smiling. " 

“No, but thinking of you. Take a seat. Mary is 
well, I hope.” é 

The sculptor seated himself comfortably in a chair 
much lower than Hurst’s. ; 

“T was just wondering where you got that face 
from ?” Seymour said, pointing to the figure of Hope. 

*O, that! why from a sort of a wandering mendi- 
cant, I suppose,—a little girl who used to play the 
tambourine at the Great Western. She had as sweet 
@ little face as I ever saw, and a noble old blind fid- 
ler with her.” 

‘‘ That’s the very one,” said Seymour. 
80.” 

“The very one! why I had forgotten the child. 
She may be dead now, for all I know, poor little 
thing!” said Wessing. ‘But I stopped in to read 
your paper. It must be very smart—all gone at the 
stand—couldn’t get one for love nor money.” 

Seymour Hurst handed it to him, yet damp and 
fresh-smelling. 

“That child is still alive though,” said Seymour, 
as he resumed his reclining posture; ‘possibly you 
don’t remember having seen her at our friend’s, Mrs. 
Walters.” 

“No, indeed I don’t,” replied Wessing, a little 
surprised. 

“But she saw you; it is the same child Mrs. Wal- 
ters took such a fancy to, and said what an adwir- 
able figure she would make for your next group.” 

“Ah! I remember; I wonder if I could get her?” 

*“‘ Yes; she has promised to come next Monday. I 
took the responsibility to engage her.” : 

‘Good! but I am keeping the paper from you.” 

“No, no, read on. I don’tcaré about it. Iseldom 
read anything of my own after sending back the 
proof.” 

“It’s a capital number,” said Wessing, laying it 
on the table when he had finished, and selected an- 
other from a miscellaneous pile, while Seymour lan- 
guidly reached for the one he had put down, and as 
languidly let his eye rove from column to column. 

Suddenly he started forward; so suddenly that the 
table reeled, and Wessing’s head came up with a 
frightened ‘‘ God bless me!” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Hurst? you’re as white asa 
corpse!” he exclaimed, seeing the altered face of his 
friend. 

““I—I came across a—paragraph,” said the other, 
in a slow, solemn voice, “that has shaken me a good 
deal, I must say.” 

“Ah!” and Wessing still looked at him covertly, 
seeing that the excitement was something unusual, 

“ Yes, quite shaken me; I wouldn’t have believed 
anything would have done it—that is—it is a death,” 
he added, after these disjointed sentences. “ You 
know Harry Collins? It is his sister.” 

“‘God bless my soul!” cried the sculptor, whose 
honest, pleasant face became quite statuesque on the 
moment, and who understood, now, the reason for 
this strange excitement. 


“T thought 





“ Found dead in her bed,” said Seymour, his brows 
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contracting, ‘don’t doubt he killed her,” he added, 

between shut teeth. 

“ Dear, dear! and she was such a pretty creature! 
quite a pretty creature. It is shocking.” 

The clock struck eight. 

“ Mary will wonder what keeps me,” said Wessing, 
rising sombrely, and proceeding to let himself into 
the great coat he had divested himself of on entering. 
“Well I’m sure, quite unpleasant news—quite so!” 

‘I’ve been expecting it,” said Seymour, gloomily. 

‘You don’t say so!” And Wessing made a statue of 
himself in a heroic attitude, as he turned in surprise, 
one arm impeded by the loose lining of his coat- 
sleeve. 

“ Tknew he’d break her heart, or end her, some 
way,” said Seymour, bitterly. ‘ Why was it, I won- 
der, that I hated that man from the beginning? and 
what could she see in his cruel blue eyes that fascin- 
ated her so? Serpent’s beauty, I suppose. It has 
always been that women were snared by these cold- 
hearted villains. IfI had been her brother, by the 
Lord Harry ,I’d sooner have followed her to her grave, 
than have seen her the wife of that man.” 

“You knew him, then?” 

“T knew him. I had met him several times before 

we spoke together, and from the first, I looked upon 

him as something evil, as a man ready to take advan- 
tage of his kind; a mean, cringing, bullying despot. I 
shall always think he frightened the girl into accept- 
ing him, though Heaven knows what means he used. 
She seemed to me like one whose will was paralyzed 
—but what senseless folly I am talking? She isin 
heaven, thank God! though whether sent there by 
fair means or foul, there may never be an opportu- 
nity of knowing.” 

“Come home with me, Hurst; Mary would be 
glad to see you,” said Wessing, with something like 
pity in his voice. 

“No, I thank you; I’m not fit , to-night—besides, 
I’ve oceans to write. I’ll see you on Monday.” 

“@ood-night, old fellow, take care of yourself, 
then.” And Wessing clasped his hand warmly, and 
was gone. 

Seymour did not set himself down to write. A lit- 
tle maid tapped at his door with refreshments, placed 
them on the table, and hurried out. She felt an in- 
stinctive fear of the face, usually full of thought, but 
now dark and gloomy. ‘The viands remained un- 
tasted, the tea breathed itself cold. Seymour Hurst 

walked back and forth, the paper rattling in the 
hands that were crossed behind him. 

“Poor thing! poor little «hing! There she lies, 
stone-cold in one of the chambers of that horrible, 
haunted Willoway. It must have seemed like walk- 
ing over a tomb under those melancholy trees—it 
always did to me—poor little thing! I wonder if 
she loved him?—I wonder if she did? Well, well— 
whoever she loved, it’s all the same now—she neither 
loves nor suffers. It was very. sudden though, that 
change; it always seemed a sudden and mysterious 
thing tome. And Hal he blundered so, trying to 
excuse it. He was ashamed of her—couldn’t look me 
in the eye. He had considered it a settled thing, 
he said, knew his father did; but he made such a 
fool of himself with his attempted condolence, that I 
had to beg him to stop it. Since then we’ve not been 
such friends. Idon’t know why, but some way it’s 
impossible, utterly impossible. I’d avoid him if I 
could, and I know he avoids me. He’s changed too, 
in this time. There was a rumor that he was going 
to marry Miss Rahl, the banker’s daughter, but it 
never came off. He looks like a disappointed man— 
there are gray hairs sprinkled all over his head. I 
saw them myself the last time we met, and what a 
constrained meeting it was! Poor thing! poor little 
thing! lying dead in one of those desolate rooms. The 
last time I heard directly from her, she had one little 
girl—deformed, I think they said. That was three 
years ago.” 

He threw himself down, folded the paper, absently, 
and laid it before him. Laid it before him, but his 
eyes were riveted upon it still. 

“Ha! another surprise,” and he caught up the 
paper again. “ For sale, aneat-cottage—the property 
well situated—contiguous to the beautiful grounds of 
Willoway. At auction, too; there’s some of that 
devil’s work, I know. Yes, there’s his name—and 
this must have been in the paper for a week, at least. 
What does it mean? It belonged to the widow—was 
mortgaged to a small amount—Harry might easily 
have paid it. I see—he has got itin his hands, that 
thief and—I had almost called him murderer. I 
must see about this; the sale is for the twentieth— 
next week; I’ll be there, and if human means can 
compass it, I’ll buy the place myself. It is just what 
Wessing wants—Mary, too. They shall live there, 
and I’ll make it my summer retreat. Poor thing! 
It seems almost a relief, though, to know that she is 
dead, That fellow was capable of any subtle, secret 
villany—God forgive me—but I thought it of him 
from the first.” : 








CHAPTER XtV. 
AT THE STUDIO. 


WHAT a beautiful day it was! Flor ran blithely 
down from her domicile in Pop Court, and inhaled 
the keen, cold, glorious, life-giving air, with a sensa- 
tion of unbounded delight. 

Eleven o’clock, Mr. Hurst had said, and it was 
half-past ten, now. There would be plenty of time 
with brisk walking. 

Grandpap had the rheumatism, and had declined 
to go out, so for fear she should not be back in time, 
Flor had set the table with bread and cold meat, 





white and blue wool setting off the extreme delicacy 
of her complexion—pretty enough for something be- 
side the wind to kiss, but the few rude fellows linger- 
ing about the precincts of the court, never dared so 
much as to try to look her out of countenance. Prin- 
cess she was, to them, with her dainty step and mod- 
est ways, as veritably as though she had been born 
in a palace, and cradled in luxury all her days. Some 
of the inmates of the old place yet styled her the 
ragged princess of Pop Court; but only the vicious, 
envious of her goodness and beauty. 
Grandpap was never unhappy, left by himself. The 
neighbors would sometimes crowd round the door— 
particularly the children, a motley crew, drawn by 
the sweet sounds of the little cracked fiddle, cracked 
and glued again, and made in tone a thousand times 
sweeter for that, the old man said; but the door was 
always locked when Flor was away, while he sat in 
the sunshine and played, gems from the old masters 
dropping from the charmed bow, and trembling in 
Sweet music under the long, quivering fingers, while 
the sightless eyes raised heavenward, seemed to see 
the spirit of harmony he invoked. The poor old 
blind beggar had a history, but it is needless to enter 
into its particulars now. Enough to say, that out of 
shame and degradation born of excesses in a lusty 
youth, that wanted for no luxuries, he had come up 
purified, though with the loss of sight, and of every 
earthly good. And he was reconciled, and at times 
happy; certainly very happy in the undeserved love 
of his little Flor, who seemed to him yet only a child. 
And Flor went on, breathing freer, walking with a 
lighter step, as she emerged from court and alley, 
from harsh sounds and noisome smells; from the 
sight of women whose faces pained her; from the 
sight of children who seemed to her like the wicked 
changelings old Mitty Morgan used to tell her about 
in the fairy stories—poor Mitty was dead. She 
breathed freer as she saw how much more lovingly 
the sun seemed to shine on things clean and delicate, 
and gave full scope to the esthetic, artistic sense of 
the beautiful which seemed to envelope her whenever 
she lost sight of her old surroundings. And she was 
going to such a glorious place, she knew it must be, 
for, listening unseen, she had heard the great artist 
talk of his work, and his studio, with all the simple 
pleasure ofa child. 
Could that be the place? How very dazzling the 
sun made the great marble pillars! how it gleamed 
and glittered over the silver plates, and laid along 
the wide hall, as Flor timidly entered, and read on 
one of the side signs, “‘L. Wessing, Studio No. 140.” 
Up stairs, through another hall, where the win- 
dows of stained glass let in the hues of the rainbow, 
till even the very motes were like diamond dust, 
and there, the first number that met her eye, in large 
figures on ground glass, was 140. 
Flor trembled a little, shivered with mingled awe 
and delight as she stood there, hearing voices within. 
The door yielded to her touch, and swung open, re- 
vealing only a large screen, and beside it a tall, for- 
eign-looking gentleman, his hat in his hand, anda 
great cape to his cloak, talking with energy. Two 
or more voices sounded behind the screen, a dull, 
scraping noise proceeded from the other end of the 
apartment. Flor caught glimpses of rich velvet 
backgrounds here and there, fringed and tasselled, 
and the exquisitely modelled shape of achild, just vis- 
ible behind the black cloak of the speaker. 
She stood there, not knowing whattodo. Present- 
ly the visitor turned, and in the act of putting on his 
hat, started at the sight of her. Flor felt there was 
something peculiar, though nothing impertinent, in 
his steady glance, his curious, rapid study of her face, 
feature by feature. Once he appeared as if about to 
speak, but he seemed of a sudden to recover himself, 
and hurried from the room. 
“That must be the brother Mrs. Walters has talk- 
ed so much about,” some one said, as Flor now ven- 
tured to go beyond the screen. 
“Ah! here is our young friend!” Wessing exclaim- 
ed, looking up from a small plaster-cast he held in 
his hand. A gentleman who stood at the window 
turned, it was Seymour Hurst, whose face lighted up 
with one of his rare smiles. Flor looked so pretty, 
so innocent, standing there—like some exquisite pic- 
ture, he thought. 
O, beautiful place! Flor almost held her breath as 
she gazed from point to point. The few rich paint- 
ings‘under velvet canopies; the perfect arrangement 
of those milk-white statues, standing as if, like her, 
struck breathless with astonishment and delight. She 
hardly noticed Hurst, though he explained some of 
the pictuzes to her, there was such a glory, such a 
radiance almost divine in all this wondrous and beau- 
tiful combination. 
“You must be sucha happy man!’ she dared to 
say, turning to the sculptor. , 
“OQ, very happy!” he said, simply, “‘ when my ef- 
forts give so much pleasure as they seem to afford 
you.” \ 
He was perhaps tired with the lisping praise of 
languid beauties, and this artless worship and won- 
der gave him a sensation both new and pleasant. 
“Tam going, Wessing—good morning, Miss Flor,” 
said Seymour. 
“ Good morning,” Flor responded, hastily, and as 
if she had quite overlooked his presence. He linger- 
ed a moment to see if she had a look for him, but 
she had forgotten him again, and away he went. 
Day after day Flor spent an hour or two in the 
studio, Sometimes the sculptor’s ‘‘ Mary ” was there, 
with a lovely little babe; sometimes Seymour Hurst, 
who looked very absent and very dark indeed, and 








iy he might help himself when he felt hungry. 


She looked very pretty, this Flor, her little hood of 


looking Flor, before she perceived him. 


Hurst. 
“Yes, and good as pretty,” was the quiet reply. 


Wessing. 


glancing at the young man’s face, uneasily. 
“What a grand creature for my Myriam?” 


that, or at least thirty.” 


you’re not used to reading faces, asIam. Why. 
man. I wouldn’t like to wrong her.” 


her,” said Hurst. 
“How chivalrous! 


timid and innocent as she looks. 


the girl, are you?” 
“Marry a beggar!” muttered Seymour. 


is poor, I’ll make it worth her while to sit for me.” 


manner.” 

“Nonsense; you wouldn’t know the face when I 
had finished it. I intend to throw in more fire, more 
fervor; give it the lines of thought and maturity; 
dark, passionate eyes, instead of those meek, hazel 


face, not the face itself. And yet I’ll engage to make 
something she will remember five years from now.” 
‘‘ What nonsense!” langhed Hurst. 

“Td wager you the price of my last picture on the 
certainty. But is she almost done with Wessing?” 
“T think this is her last day.” 

“And I’m to commence to-morrow. O,I must 
have her, there’s no getting round it. I couldn’t 
find one such face in a thousand for Myriam. Will 
you propose it to her?” 

“No, I want nothing to dowith it. I am nother 
guardian,” replied Hurst, turning from the hand- 
some, reckless face as he spoke. ‘Of course she 
wants money, as every one else does, and she is old 
enough to take care of herself, I should hope.” 

Just then Flor was disengaged. Hurst bowed 
coldly. 

** Have you heard from my—from mrs. Walters?” 
Flor asked, anxiously. The lady had been very ill. 
“She is not well yet,” said Hurst, sententiously; 
“her brother is going to take her to Italy with him,” 
Flor grew pale, and clung to the chair. 

“Then—I shall not see her—again,” she said, 
faintly. 

‘Not for some time, at all events,” returned Sey- 
mour, not looking towards her. Little he knew how 
the news struck death-cold at her heart. Meantime 
Hummel, the painter, had gained Wessing’s side. 
“Introduce me,” he said, ‘‘I should like to have 
her sit for me.” , 

“ Well now, that is good,” was the naive reply. 
‘Really, Iam glad, she’s a nice little thing—very 
pretty, and very poor.” 

So the artist was introduced, at which Seymour 
Hurst seemed to take umbrage, for he gave one 
glance round the office, and hurried out. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE BIJOU OF A ROOM. 


WHILE it was a novelty, Flor liked it. But there 
came a time when it was almost unendurable to sit 
there, under the battery of those powerful eyes. Not 
that Flor was attracted or charmed by them in the 
least, handsome as they were—handsome as the 
whole face undeniably was. The picture took such 
along, weary time! Besides,the studio was small, 
and as Hummel painted rapidly, and sold his pic- 
tures very soon, as fast as they were done, in fact, 
for Hummel was the fashion, it was curious that this 
one should be yet unfinished. Flor wearied of the 
fashionable items she was obliged to listen to, as one 
and another of his friends dropped in; she wearied of 
his caressing voice, and wondered if he always talked 
so to women when alone with them. 

She longed to see Hurst, longed to hear some tid- 
ings of Mrs. Walters—her heart was sick and hungry 
for tidings from her. She wished that brother who 
had been away 80 many years had never come back, 
and scolded herself for wishing such an ungrateful 
thing. Then she began to wonder if Seymour Hurst 
had not liked Mrs. Walters too well for his peace. 
She was so beautiful! how could he help it? she 
asked herself. She very seldom thought of such 
things at all, but the close questions of the old man 
had put it in her mind. ° 

This studio was not in the least like Wessing’s. It 
was small, and Hummel had untidy habits, so that it 
seldom looked as neat as it might. The pictures 
hung against bare white walls, unrelieved by soft 
and costly hangings; the windows were allowed to 





scarcely seemed to notice Mrs. Walters’s protege; 


accumulate dust, till sometimes their surface was ob- 


sometimes two or three brother artists would call in. 

One day a stranger came in with Hurst, a slight, 
dashing young man, with hair and beard as black as 
night, fiery but handsome eyes, and a reckless, 
expression of countenance. He stood some time over- 


“gad! but that’s a pretty girl,” he whispered to 


‘Any relative of—” he nodded his head towards 
“*O, no! she’s agirl Mrs. Walter’s picked up, some 
time ago, and made a great deal of,” replied Hurst, 
“Pshaw! you want a woman forty years old for 


“No, I want that face particularly. Don’t you see 
what splendid possibilities there are in it? But 


man, a few years will make her a magnificent wo- 
“ No—it wouldn’t do for any one J know, to wrong 


But what of her? where is 
she—who is she? You needn’t be so chary of your 
knowledge. I tell you that girl eould defend herself, 
Such a union of 
strength and weakness I never saw in a human coun- 
tenance before. I should like to call out its power. 
Don’t be so uneasy, Hurst, you’re not going tu marry 


“No, of course not, nor any one else. You and I 
are sworn old bachelors. But seriously, if the girl 


“IT don’t know about exhibiting her round in this 


ones; it is the Jewish contour I want, the style of 


scured, and Flor longed to get at them with towels 
and water. But Hummel, himself, the ladies pro- 
nounced exquisite. He looked, they said, every whit 
the artist. No one could have mistaken his occupa- 
tion—and then he painted such aristocratic pictures! 
But, strange to say, Flor did not like him; some- 
times there was a sort of dread mingled with her 
dislike; sometimes she counted the cobwebs in the 
corners, while he was talking behind his easel; she 
grew very tired, and all the time was secretly uneasy 
and unhappy, more so than she had ever been in her 
life before. It looked now as if it might be years 
before the old man could be placed in the asylum for 
whose shelter he craved so earnestly. He was not so 
well as he had been—required stimulants and embro- 
cations, and much of Flor’s time, which she gave 
ungrudgingly. 

“Now, Miss Flor, the bright expression, please,’ 
said Hummel, with that disagreeable, singing voice. 
A ‘I don’t feel bright,” his subject responded, lan- 
guidly. : 

Hummel smiled meaningly, smirked, and twirled 
his moustache. 

“Don’t feel bright, eh? What shall I do to make 
you feel bright?” 

“Nothing,” said Flor, quickly. 

‘What shall I say? shall I tell youa story?” 
Flor shook her head, impatiently. 

“TI whistle to my little pet bird, sometimes, when 
he gets low-spirited,” said Hummel, gayly. “I wish 
you were a little pet bird, yon should have sucha 
lovely cage of pure gold.” 

Flor was silent now—half ready to laugh at what 
she considered his silliness, half indignant. He peep- 
ed over the easel at her, and thenround the sides, till 
she did laugh, in spite of herself. 

“T think I know what will make her bright,” at 
last he said, rising. 

Flor watched him, growing timid, as he wert to a 
recess in another part of the room. Presently he re- 
turned with a costly and elegant guitar. He had 
thrown on a bright-hued dressing-gown in the place 
of the old painting-blouse; on his head sat jauntily a 
cap of velvet, inwrought with silver stars, and the 
glitter of silver tassels set off his swarthy beauty. 
Surprised, half fascinated, Flor’s eyes followed all 
his movements, as he threw himself on a hi 
near her, saying: 

“Tam about to sing for you a little Moorish sere- 
nade, one I translated last night,” and ina rich voice 
he commenced: 





“ Love calleth, 
Moonlight falleth, 
Flowers glisten, 
Rivers listen, 
And the earth—the round old earth, 
Jolly grows with life and mirth, 
Come, my love, and listen. 


“ Day cometh, 


Bee hummeth, 
Sun falleta, 


Bird calleth, 
And the earth—the round old earth 
Jolly grows with light and mirih, 
Go, my love, 'tis morning."’ 


“There! what do you say to that? Are you 
brighter?” 

“How well you sing!” was her answer. 

“Thank you; praise from you is something to be 
thankful for, to be proud of.” 

Flor flushed; she wanted to tell him she thought 
this sheer flattery, but did not know how. She won- 
dered if he would treat those high-bred, fashionable 
young ladies as he did her. 

“No,” he might have truthfully answered, they did 
not inspire him with oné-tenth the iuterest that 
she did. 

The weary look and manner returned. 

“Now really, my dear,”—Flor winced at this, un- 
suspicious and childish as she was, in most things— 
“*I must have you more cheerful than this. What 
has occurred to ruffle the serenity of your spirit? 
Have I kept you tooleng?” 

“T am tired,” said Flor, despondingly. 

“Ah! that should not be. Do you know I’ve the 
divinest pair of eyes in the world, here—and yet they 
are your eyes.” 

“T suppose you have improved upon mine,” said 
Flor, simply. , 

“Well—not much. To be candid, they could not 
be improved, that is, in the human head, my child; 
but for this swarthy Jewess, they needed to be inten- 
sified, and I’ve really got a pair of splendid eyes, 
terribly splendid. Do you know I’m half afraid of 
them?” This while he was coquetting with his 
brush. 

Flor, receiving all he said as gospel truth, bent for- 
ward. He attempted to draw her nearer, but her 
womanly instinct resented the touch. She drew her- 
self up, and stood back out of his way, and then was 
instantly ashamed of herself, as she saw that he took 
no notice whatever, but began coolly to point out 
beauties and defects. As soon as he was through, 
and looked up at her, she shrank again, for the 
wealth of the Indies she could not tell why, only,his 
easy, man-of-the-world assurance daunted her, and 
healways looked at her so long and fixedly—almost 
always till her cheek began to glow, which little cir- 
cumstance he attributed favorably for himself. 

“My child, you do look fatigued,” he said, sud- 
denly rising, and putting aside his work. ‘ Do you 
know I am a bit secretive, and tell but very few of 
my friends what a bijou of a little parlor I have be- 
yond this.” He threw open the door of a rosewood 
press that stood between the closet and a window, 
and for one moment Flor stood transfixed. 
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into a sort of calm. Tom was a news-boy, nothing 
else being open for him, Anne had done one washing, 
and the bread-and-butter diet had grown to be a 
settled thing, and was taken in silence. 

Unknown to her daughter, Mrs. Lane had spent 
whole days walking from shop to shop, trying in vain 
to obtain some light work. There was nothing she 
could get. Had she been a pretty young girl, she 
might have obtained a place in some shop, but there 
was no work that a poor widow could take home. 

These walks did her no good, and the anxiety and 
fatigue had several times brought on attacks of pal- 
pitation of the heart. 

The first Sunday was a sorrowful day. It had 
been a refreshing change from the sordid monotony 
of the week to hear the music and the preaching. 
To Mrs. Lane it was something more than a mere 
relief from monotony. She was a woman of strong 
religious feeling, and, knowing that her life might at 
any time be suddenly cut off, she felt a peculiar need 
of such comfort and support as the spoken word gives. 
She sat in her window and watched the people pass, 
and among them the family of her landlord. Their 
carriage had a perfect and mirror-like polish, their 
horses’ bay coats shone like satin, and they stepped 
with a moderate dignity befitting the day. Mrs. 
Sanborn and her daughter leaned back upon their 
cushions, smoothed their silks and velvets with del- 
icately-gloved hands, and looked as serene and pious 
as they could. Mr. Sanborn, sitting opposite them, 
was a little more worldly in his manner. He ran his 
eye over his houses as he passed them, and seemed 
to be making mental calculations. 

Mrs. Lane only looked sorrowfully on them, but 
the two children set up a chorus of childish abuse, 
and Anne looked down with bitterness in her heart 
and in her eyes. ‘ 

“ Evidently those people do not go to church,” Mrs. 
Sanborn said, in a tone of plaintive horror. ‘I would 
make it a point, Mr. Sanborn, never to let my houses 
to persons who do not go to church.” 

“TI don’t care about ordinary tenants,” he replied; 
* but that young lady is a school-teacher, and should 
set a better example. We need piety in our schools.” 





Monday noon Anne Lane went home with a heavy 
heart. She felt tired and weak. Their fare was not 
such as she needed to support her strength, and she 
felt a trembling in her knees as she went up the 
stairs. At the landing she paused to take breath 
and wipe a tear from her lashes. Her mother must 
not see her sad. 

She opened the door, and stood fixed on the thresh- 
old. The tubs were set out, and the washing was 
about half done; her mother having attempted it 
without her knowledge. And before a tub, with one 
arm thrown up over its edge, and her face bowed 
forward, knelt that mother. 

The girl’s heart stood ‘still an instant; then she 
whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ Mother!” 

There was no motion nor answer. 

“Mother!” she called sharply. 

Still no answer. 

Answering her shrill screams, footsteps came 
crowding up and down the stairs, neighbors came 
and raised the lifeless form, and cared for the girl, 
who only came out of one swoon to fall into another. 

Mrs. Lane had died of an attack of heart-disease, 
brought on by anxiety and over-exertion. 

This is no love-tale, nor any article which admits 
of a proper finjs; it is a fragment cut from a long 
web of sorrow and oppression. 

We leave Anne Lane an orphan, with forever a 
memory of agony and bitterness in her heart. Her 
young sister, a strong-willed girl, has no one to com- 
mand her, no home restraints to guide and protect. 
Her future may be dark or bright. Tom is a waif on 
the street. 

Think you that God will not one day ask the rich 
man after these children—ask where it will be vain 
for him to reply with Cain’s question, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

Meantime, Mr. Sanborn is a light in society, and 
grows richer every day; and the church of which he 
is a member blesses his name. And Mrs. Sanborn 

' wears, yearly, the rent of three houses on her shoul- 
ders. I wonder if the sin and sorrow of any of those 
houses rests, also, on her shoulders, with the velvets, 
and the laces, and the furs! 

Mr. Mahan, also, is a luminary in his way, and 
beats his breast in church, with a care lest his 

knuckles hit the hard diamond studs in his bosom. 

One can but remember that “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 





THE NUMBER FORTY. 


Has the number forty any mystical meaning? 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa makes it the number of 
expiation. It very often occurs as a period of time. 
It rained forty days and forty nights at the deluge. 
The Israelites wandered forty years in the wilderness. 
Moses was in the mount forty days. Goliath defied 
the armies of Israel, it is said, for forty days. Our 
Lord was forty days in the desert, and as commem- 

orative of this we have the furty days of Lent. Then 
| in Scotch law there are forty yéars’ prescription 
Y (usucapio of the civil law); forty days’ residence for 
\establishing a domicil, and an inhibition must be 
\recorded within forty days. In the canon law there 
were the forty days during which an excommuni- 
cated person might seek absolution. Although a 
easure of prominence is certainly given to the num- 

ber forty in the Bible, we do not apprehend that it is 


The Duel between Ensign Lobster and Mr. Quill. 





AT a time not far remote, and at a place not far 
distant from the metropolis, there was a celebrated 
society of persons who had formed themselves into a 
club, which went by the name of the ‘‘ Fretful Por- 
cupines.” All who belonged to this club had, in 
some way or other, a connection with literature and 
literary pursuits. 
The secretary of the Fretful Porcupines was a 
certain distinguished journalist, by name Mr. John 
Quill, who had passed the flower of his days in that 
familiar work of literary architecture, the daily 
building up of columns in the temple of the press. 
He was naturally of a peaceful and quiet disposition, 
and it was only when he was fiercely attacked or 
roughly handled that he put furth his peculiar powers 
in self-defence. 
One day, when Mr. Quill was very busy in the little 
room at the club that served him for his office, and 
wherein he penned his productions for the daily jour- 
nals, the hall-porter admitted a gentleman who 
desired to speak with the secretary. 
**T am Ensign Lobster, of the Reds,”’ said this gen- 
tleman; ‘*and I wish to have my name put down on 
your books for your next ballot-day, as I am desirous 
to be a member of the Fretful Porcupines.” 
“T fear,” said the secretary, politely, “that your 
being a military man will militate against your elec- 
tion. Itisastanding rule of our club that no one 
can be admitted to its membership unless he is 
closely connected with literature or literary pursuits ; 
and I fear that this stringent rule must necessarily 
exclude you from our society. Can you allege any 
qualification?” 
“Yes,” replied Ensign Lobster; “the poet Crab 
was of my family.” 
“ Ah!’ said Mr. Quill. ‘‘I remember how he was 
roasted when his work was produced. Well, sir, as 
the man says in the play, ‘if, like a crab, you could 
go backward,’ your connection with that lamented 
individual might avail you in your present applica- 
tion, but, under the circumstances, it is too remote 
to help you.” 
*“*¥ don’t thind the expense,” interposed Ensign 
Lobster. ‘‘I am prepared to shell out.” 
“TI have no doubt that you ‘know a bank,’” said 
“Mr. Quill, pleasantly, ‘‘and that your purse is as 
attractive as your person.” 
‘I did not come here for sauce, sir!’ exclaimed 
Ensign Lobster, wrathfully, “‘ but for information.” 
‘Well, sir,” replied the secretary, “then I tell 
you that you cannot belong to the Fretful Porcupines 
unless you are deeply read. Now you, Mr. Lobster, 
will not be deep red until after you have been in hot 
water.” 
“Then I'll get into hot water!’ said Ensign Lob- 
ster, decisively. 
“Then you'll go to pot!” rejoined Mr. Quill, with 
a smile. 
Ensign Lobster boiled over at the remark. “ Vul- 
gar wretch!” he said, with a sneer. “I cannot 
submit to the indignity of your insults. We must 
cross swords.” 
“That often follows after cross words,” said Mr. 
Quill, without losing his good temper. 
* You are a Quill that shall be reduced to a stump!” 
cried Ensign Lobster, with a threatening shake of 
his fist, as he stalked,out of the secretary’s office, and 
turned his back upon the club of the Fretful 
Porcupines. 
The preliminaries for the duel were speedily 
arranged. Captain Reynard, a celebrated performer 
in the hunting-field, acted as second for Ensign 
Lobster; while Mr. Fox readily fulfilled the same 
oflice for Mr. Quill. 
Ensign Lobster, knowing that his adversary was a 
skilled fencer, and had had many a passage of arms 
in which he had greatly distinguished himself, and 
had generally vanquished his opponents, felt in a 
terrible fright at having to cross weapons with so 
redoubtable a member of the Fretful Porcupines. 
For he himself was but a sorry swordsman, and, 
although he had taken the crafty precaution to guard 
his body with defensive armor, which he had con- 
cealed from observation underneath his clothes, yet 
he was so fearful that he would get the worst of the 
encounter, that he made a “little arrangement” 
with a friend of his, a Mr. Duckling, to avert sucha 
result. 
The two duellists had arrived at the appointed spot, 
and the seconds had fixed the places where they 
were to take up their positions. Mr. Quill had 
stripped to his shirt-sleeves, and Ensign Lobster, as 
he followed his example, was careful not to disclose 
the defensive armor with which he had protected his 
body. 
“Courage!” said Captain Reynard, as he slapped 
Ensign. Lobster on the shoulder, and hissed in his 
ear, ‘Dash at Quill! nib him! slit him! split him!” 
*“‘Now, gentlemen, to your places!” said Captain 
Reynard. ‘ Mr. Fox will wave his brush as the sig- 
nal for you to begin.” 
Mr. Quill threw himself into a fighting attitude. 
Ensign Lobster endeavored to do the same, but his 
knees trembled with fear, and his hand shook so that 
if Captain Reynard hadn’t taken the precaution to 
enwrap the rapier’s handle with a handkerchief that 
was also folled tightly round his hand, he might 
have dropped his weapon to the ground. 
Hold!” suddenly cried a voice. ‘‘ Because you 


are young, I therefore cry hold!” And from behind 
a bush appeared the figure of Mr. Duckling—a wel- 
come sight indeed to Ensign Lobster’s eyes. 





there invested with any mystical meaning. 


Duckling, “and not try, for a mere lark, to split each 
other like larks. I am followed by the lord mayor, 
the aldermen, and the board of works; to say noth- 
ing of several policemen, who will bear you away, 
Ensign Lobster, and you, also, Mr. John Quill, and 
will place you in the deepest dungeons of the Tower, 
unless you at once quit this spot, having first solemn- 
ly promised me, on your word and honor, that you 
will never again attempt to break the laws of your 
country.” 
“*T will promise,” said Ensign Lobster, hastily, but 
heartily, too deeply thankful for Mr. Duckling’s 
interference to have any other feeling than that of 
extreme joy at his escape from Mr. Quill’s sword 
practice. 
“My client,” said Captain Reynard, “‘ having been 
the challenger, now agrees that his honor is satisfied.” 
“If your client is satisfied, mine is equally satis- 
fied,” said Mr. Fox; ‘‘so you may withdraw your 
forces, Mr. Duckling.” 
“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Fox, “let us terminate our 
little misunderstanding in a pleasant manner. We 
have a strangers’ dining-room at the Fretful Por- 
cupines, to which every member of the club has 
the privilege of admitting a friend. I shall be de- 
lighted if Captain Reynard will give me the pleasure 
of his company to dine at the club this day, on roast 
goose, which I happen to know is his favorite dish.” 
Captain Reynard bowed, and accepted the” invi- 
tation. , 
“As secretary of the Fretful Porcupines,” said Mr, 
Quill, “I have the extra privilege of inviting two 
friends to dinner; so if you, Ensign Lobster, and 
you, Mr. Duckling, will give me the pleasure of your 
company this evening, we will join Captain Reynard 
and Mr. Fox in as choice a dinner for five as our 
cook, at so short a notice, can place upon the table. 
Shall we say dinner for five, for seven sharp?” 
It is needless to say that Mr. Quill’s proposal was 
seconded by Ensign Lobster, and carried without a 
dissentient voice; and thus the duel happily termi- 
nated in a capital dinner and merry evening at the 
Frettul Porcupines. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL NATHANIEL CUSHING, , 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in Pembroke, Massachusetts, April 8th, 1753. He 
was a brother of Brigadier General Thomas H. Cush- 
ing, of the Revolutionary Army. At the commence- 
ment of the war he was living in or near Boston, and 
with others of his patriotic friends he joined the army, 
and gave an ardent support to the cause of freedom 
and the independence of his country. In July, 1775, 
while the Americans were investing the town of 
Boston, under General Washington, he was commis- 
sioned by Congress as a lieutenant in Captain Pres- 
cott’s company, which belonged to the regiment 
under command of Colonel Brewer. In January, 
1776, he joined the Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Infantry, as first lieutenant under Colonel Whitcomb. 
In 1777, he was promoted to a captain, and in this 
capacity served the remainder of the war, being at 
its close made a major by brevet. He was engaged 
in many battles and skirmishes, and noted as one of 
the most brave and successful of the partisan officers. 
By his kindness to those under his command, and 
watchful care for the best interests of his men, he 
became a great favorite with the soldiers. As a dis- 
ciplinarian he was.very strict, and the men often 
remarked that they could always depend upon his 
word; and whether it was to reward them for their 
good conduct or to punish them for their faults, it 
was sure to be accomplished. 

In 1780, Captain Cushing was attached to Colonel 
Rufus Putnam’s regiment of light infantry, while 
the main army was stationed on the North River, 
and the British held possession of New York. At 
this time there was a large district of country be- 
tween the contending armies, called the neutral 
ground, that was nearly deserted by the inhabitants, 
and ravaged by both parties, especially by the Tories, 
who, from this and the adjacent country, supplied 
the British in New York with forage and fresh pro- 
visions. The Americans, to watch the incursions of 
the enemy, and keep the Tories from robbing the 
peaceable inhabitants near the lines, kept strong out- 
posts or detachments of soldiers on the borders, be- 
tween Kingsbridge and the White Plains. It was a 
dangerous position for the troops, and none but the 
most active and- vigilant of the partisan officers were 
ordered on this service. They were not only liable 
to sudden and night attacks, from the bands of 
Tories who were born and brought up here, and fa- 
miliar with every road and by-path, but also exposed 
to a corps of light-horse under the noted British 
officer, Colonel Simcoe, who had cut off and destroyed 
several advanced parties of American troops. To avoid 
the latter casualty, the order of the commanding 
general was, that they should not advance beyond a 
certain line into the neutral ground, but keep within 
their own defences, lest they should be surprised by 
the light-horse and cut to pieces. Among others 
ordered on this hazardous service, was Captain Cush- 
ing, with a detachment of men in addition to his own 
company. 

Soon after arriving and taking up his position, in- 
formation was brought by some of the Whig inhab- 





“TI command you to cease your funning,” said Mr. 


posted at no great distance from him, on the road to 
New York. The opportunity thus offered of distin- 
guishing himself and the detachment under his 
orders was too great to be resisted; besides, if suc- 
cessful, would be doing a service to the canse, and 
wipe away some of the disgrace attached to the de- 
feat of other officers who had preceded him in this 
service. With the main body of his men, he early 
that night commenced a rapid march across the 


night surprised and captured the whole party. Col- 
onel Simcoe, with his mounted rangers, was posted 
in that vicinity, and received early notice of the event, 
by some friend of the British, and, acting with his 
usual promptness, immediately commenced a pur- 
suit, with the expectation of cutting to pieces the 
detachment, and releasing the prisoners. Captain 
Cushing, with all haste, posted off the captive Tories 
in advance, under a small guard, charging the officer 
to rush on towards the lines as rapidly as possible, 
while he followed more leisurely in the rear, with the 
body of his troops. Expecting a pursuit from Simcoe, 
he marched in three ranks, and arranged the order 
of defence if they were attacked by the cavalry—a 
kind of troops much more dreaded by the infantry 
than those of their own class. 

When about halt’ way back, the clattering hoofs of 
the Rangers’ horses were heard in hot pursuit. As 
they approached, he halted his detachment in the 
middle of the road, ready to receive the charge. It 
fortunately happened that he found, in the house 
with the captured Tories, a number of long spears 
or lances, sufficient to arm the rear rank. When 
callef to a halt, and face the enemy, it brought the 
spearmen in front. Standing in close order, shoul- 
der to shoulder, with one end resting on the ground, 
they received their enraged enemies on their points, 
while the other two ranks poured upon them a deadly 
fire, leaving many of the horses without riders. This 
unexpected result threw them into disorder, and 
their leader directed a retreat. Captain Cushing 
now renewed his march in the same order. Simcoe, 
enraged and chagrined at the failure of his charge, 
again ordered a fresh and more furious onset, but 
was received by his brave antagonist in the same 
cool and resolute manner, and met with a still more 
decided repulse, losing a number of his best men and 
horses. Not yet satistied to let his enemies escape, 
he made a third unsuccessful attempt and gave up 
the pursuit, leaving Captain Cushing to retire at 
leisure. He reached his post unmolested, with all 
his prisoners, and the loss of only a few men wounded, 
and none killed. The following day he was relieved 


the trophies of this brave adventure. 

The morning after his return, in the orders of the 
day, by the commander-in-chief, notice was taken of 
this affair, and any similar attempt by the troops on 
the line was forbidden, thereby apparently censuring 
the conduct of Captain Cushing. This was rather a 

per to the feelings of a brave officer, who was 
peculiarly sensitive, and sustained a nice sense of 
military honor. 

Soon after the promulgation of the order, and he 
had retired to his tent, brooding over the event of the 
morning, and half inclined to be both angry and 
mortified at the nice distinctions of the commander- 
in-chief, an aid of General Washingfon entered, with 
a polite invitation to dine with him. He readily 
complied with the request, and at the table was 
placed in the post of honor, at Washington’s right 
hand. A large number of officers were present, in 
whose hearing he highly complimented Captain 
Cushing, for the gallant manner in which he con- 
ducted the assault on the Tories, and the bravery 
and skill with which he defeated the charges of Sim- 
coe, and that there were few, indeed, who could have 
conducted the retreat with the coolness and success 
he had done; but at the same time added, that, for 
the strict and orderly discipline of the army, it was 
necessary to discountenance every act that contra- 
vened the orders of the commander-in-chief. This 
satisfied all his mortified feelings, and increased his 
love and respect for his revered general. After the 
close of the war, he resided in Boston. In 1788, he 
removed to Marietta, Ohio, where he served as a 
colonel under Governor St. Clair. Hedied in 1814, at 
the age of sixty-one years. 








NOTES ON LIONS. 


Lions appear to be monogamous. The lioness car- 
ries her young five months, and has two or three at a 
birth. According to Jules Gerard, the cubs begin to 
attack animals, as sheep and goats, that stray into 
their neighborhood, as early as from eight to twelve 
months old. About two years old they are able to 
strangle a horse or camel, and from this time until 
maturity (about eight years), he adds, they are truly 
ruinous neighbors. They kill not only to obtain food, 
but apparently to learn to kill. The age to which 
lions attain appears doubtful. Pompey, the lion in 
the Old Tower Menagerie, reached his seventieth 
year; and fifty years has been sometimes given as 
the ordinary limit reached by them; but this, most 
likely, is over the mark. Dr. Livingstone has ob- 
served that they appear to suffer from loss of teeth 
as they advance in years. A great number of these 
animals would appear to have existed in the 
earlier ages of man’s history, and must have present- 
ed an important obstacle to the spread of the human 


race. 
— 





One asked his friend why he married so little a 
wife? ‘ Why,” said he, “I thought you had known 





itants, that there was a considerable body of Tories 


that of all evils we should choose the least.” 


country, by an’unfrequented road, and about mid- . 


by a fresh detashment, and marched into camp with ~ 
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THE NEEDLE. 


Few persons, looking at this delicate little instru- 
ment,ever think how much care and labor are expend- 
ed in its production. Yet in the process of manufac- 
ture, the needle is subjected to almost one hundred 
different operations at the hands of'as many workmen. 

At the present day, needles are: made principally 
at Redditch, about fourteen miles from Birmingham, 
England, and on the Continent of Europe, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and at Borcette. The English factories 
make the best, and supply the greater portion of 
those now in use in the civilized world. 

The needle-maker is furnished with coils of wire of 
the proper size, from which he selects such as are of 
the same diameter, and cuts them into pieces, each 
the length of two needles. These pieces having just 
come from the coils, are, of course, more or less bent. 

To remedy this, several thousand are placed within 
a couple of rings, and after being heated to redness, 
are laid, still retained in the rings, on an iron plate. 
The worknian then takes what is called a smooth file, 
having two slots cut lengthwise in it, into which the 
edges of the rings are inserted. By means of this, he 
rolls the rings backward and forward until the wires, 
by their friction against each other, become perfectly 
straight. - 

The next step is pointing the wires. For this pur- 
pose, workmen, seated before rapidly-revolving grind- 
stones, take in their left hand a number of wires so 
arranged that the ends project slightly over the fin- 
gers and hand, and, by a peculiar motion of the right 
hand, roll the wires over the stone in such a manner 
as to produce a fine and nicely-proportioned point. 
Pointing is very injurious to the health of the per- 
sons engaged in it. The minute particles of steel 
rubbed off by the grindstone penetrate the lungs, and 
produce what is known as “ grinder’s asthma.” Men 
thus employed seldom live beyond the age of forty 
years. A number of safeguards have been designed 
for them, but they will not avail themselves of them, 
fearing that their employers will decrease their wages 
with a diminution of the risk. 

The wires are pointed at both ends, and the’ centre 
of each is flattened, and a groove is made on either 
side, with a small indentation at the spot where the 
eye of the needle is to be made. This operation is 
performed with a stamping machine; and though 
each wire is adjusted separately, an expert operator 
can stamp from two thousand to four thousand nee- 
dles in an hour. 

The eyes are pierced by small hand-presses worked 
by boys. They manage them with great rapidity, 
and it is said they are so expert that they can pierce 
one human hair and thread it with another. The 
needles are hung on small wires, and the bur formed 
by stamping out the eyes is filed off. The wires are 
cut in two and the lengths separated. The heads 
are then filed into shape, the operator holding the 
needles in his hand. This.completes what is known 
as the softening process. They must now be hardened. 

The needles are black, soft, and dingy-looking. 
They are placed on an iron plate, heated to redness, 
and plunged into cold water or oil, being kept con- 
stantly in motion. They are then heated again, and 
cooled more gradually, until by their color they indi- 
cate that they have arrived at the proper temper. 
The crooked needles are picked out and straightened, 
and any other imperfections remedied. 

The next step is to scour and polish them. This is 
done by washing them in a peculiar manner with 
canvas and a composition of soft soap, emery and oil. 
This washing is continued seven or eight days. After 
being polished, the needles are assorted, and put up 
in papers for sale. 

The whole process is exceedingly interesting, and 
we are sorry that the limits of this article prevent a 
more complete description of it. 





THE PULsE.—The pulse of healthy males beats 
eighty-one times per minute while they are standing, 
seventy-one times while sitting, and sixty-six times 
while lying down. That of a healthy female beats 
ninety-one times per minute while standing, eighty- 
four times while sitting, and seventy-nine times 
lying down. Any muscular activity in either of 
these positions will, of course, greatly increase the 
rapidity of the beats. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

A Paris letter says: “All the countesses and duch- 
esses in Paris have had their turn as fancy stall 
holders. They appeared behind their several wares in 
the richest toilets, either with or without bonnets, sell- 
ing cigar-cases, paper-knives, tobacco-pouches, pin- 
cushions, and all for nothing—but gold, One of these 
aristocratic shopkeepers, a blonde, the Marquise de 
S., held a stall at the Invalides. She is extremely 
pretty, and wore a silver gray robe, gros grain, with 
a thick white cord round the bottom. The body, 
short waisted d l’empire, was ornamented, as also the 
sleeves and train, with white cameos set in rosettes of 
white lace. A blue and silver ribbon wasrun through 
her hair, dressed in a multitude of light curls, airily 
raised above the forehead. A no Jess noble descend- 
ant of one of those very antique families in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain was much admired a few days 
later at the Ministere de la Guerre. She wore a robe 
of emerald green taffeta, trimmed with black lace, 
which was worked over with gold beads., The sleeves 
were not of the same material as the dress. These 
were made of white lace, over which hung from the 
shoulder streamers of emerald green moire, each 
brought to a point by arich gilt tassel. The waist- 
band and belt were Oriental. Three bands of gold 
in her hair, which was combed back in thick waves, 
and a richly ornamented comb over a chignon, form- 
ing ‘coquille,’ gave her torse the classic turn of a 
Grecian muse. ‘Benoiton chains’ are still the fash- 
ion, but are composed of straw p&ssementerie, trails 
of miscellaneous flowers, and foliage wreathed grace- 
fully in the back hair and brought forward round the 
neck. The favorite materials for useful spring cos- 
tumes are striped Irish poplins, fancy alpacas, violet, 
green, blue and buff. The new spring silks are either 
plain glace, or have chine and jasper stripes on white 
ground. Gray of a leaden tint is very fashionable. 
French lamas will be worn for intermediate use. 
Basques are fastened to the belt, and put on or taken 
off at pleasure. They are made plain, with small 
false pockets, so as to give the appearance of a tight- 
fitting ‘ casaque’ when used for walking-dress. Shoes 
with high heels will be worn preferably to boots. 
Stockings are ornamented with red, white, silver and 
gold. Castle dames used to call this species of em- 
broidering ‘clocks’ in former ages. I will not con- 
clude without mentioning a change in the choice of 
jewels. Since the accession of Gladiateur (which 
‘noble animal is, by the way, not yet promoted to the 
dignity of senator), golden horse-shoes, stirrpus, 
whips and other equestrian attributes, have been 
conspicuous on every article of dress; in fact, any- 
thing ‘horsey’ was sure to please. The style of 
jewelry is now decidedly ‘fishy.’ Pure gold is being 
beaten into hooks, cables, rods, etc., and all this tackle 
is for earrings, buttons and brooches. I have no ob- 
jection to either racing or fishing, and a lady may as 
well run a horse nail through her ear as a dagger 
through her hair; but I do not care to hear so much 
about hooking and baits in drawing-rooms; it re- 
minds one of fishing for animals which are not fish. 
Henceforward may all quiet bachelors beware which 
way the hook turns and keep an eye on the bait.” 





\ SAINT PATRICK. 

“ Saint Patrick was a gentlemah,” according to the 
old song, but he was not, as is generally believed, an 
Irishman. He was born near the mouth of the Clyde 
in Scotland, in 372. At sixteenycars of age he was 
captured by a band of outlaws and carried as a pris- 
oner to Ireland. After a captivity of six mouths he 
escaped to Scotland. The pirates seem to have had a 
fancy for the young man, and captured him again; 
but he was equally fortunate in escaping a second 
time. He was resolved to become a missionary to 
Treland, and after a long preparation was ordained 
priest, and finally consecrated bishop. He entered 
on his labors in Ireland in the year 432, when he, was 
at the age of sixty. His preaching was attended with 
such success that before his death, which was in 464, 
he converted the whole island to Christianity. He 
baptized the Kings of Dublin and Munster, and the 
seven sons of the King of Connaught, with the great- 
er part of their subjects. A popular legend ascribes 
to him the banishment of all'the snakes and veno- 
mous creatures from the Emerald Isle, by means of 
his crosier or staff, which was preserved in Dublin 
with great veneration as late as 1360. 
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THE OUNCE. 

This animal is a native of the mountainous regions 
of Asia. Itis a medium sized cat, and is smaller 
than the leopard. The length of its body is about 
three and a half feet, its tail is nearly as long as its 
body, and its hair is long and shaggy. The color is 
a whitish gray; the body is marked by black spots 
which are sometimes in the form of circles; the legs 
arespotted, and the tail is corded with rings. Itisa 
very active climber, and preys upon rodents and the 
smaller ruminants. It is considered by some natur- 
alists a species of the panther, and by others as be- 
longing to the leopard family. 








THE LABARUM.—This was the name given to the 
military ensign of the later Roman empervrs. It was 
composed of a long pike, made in the form of a cross, 
from which was suspended a bandrol ornamented 
with gold and precious stones. Constantine placed 
on the summit a crown emblazoned with the mono- 
gram of Christ. The standard was usually accompa- 
nied by a guard of fifty picked men, who were be- 
lieved to be invincible while in tho discharge of their 
duty. 








NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“‘ LEICESTER MoorgE,” by Annie L. Brimley. 

“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR,” by Kate Putnam. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn, 

“HAUNTED: OR, FLORENCE IVINGTON’S OATH,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Denison. . : 

“‘Nrva’s CuRLS,” by M. T. Caldor. 

“ SEVENTY Mites AN Hour,” by James D. 
M’Cabe, Jr. 

“How THE LITTLE COMET GOT A TAIL,” by Miss 
Camilla Willian. 

“SPRING AND SUMMER,” by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

“THE NOVICE’s SONG,” by Louise Riviere. 

“EVENING AND MornNINnG,” by Lucille Howard. 

“RETURN,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 


Sew Publications. 


A THOUSAND A YEAR. “By Mrs. E. M. Bruce. 263 
pp. Published by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington 
street, Boston. 


This little volume is better worth reading than 
many others we could name. It is the story of the 
life of a clergyman, told by himself. He is called 
from an humble country parish, where he finds it 
difficult to live on his small income, to minister to a 
wealthy city congregation, and is given a salary of a 
thousand dollars a year, from which circumstance the 
book takes its title. Those who have bad an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the inside of a minister’s life, its tri- 
als and its struggles, will agree with us that our au- 
thor has drawn the picture skillfully and well. The 
book, we take it, is a quiet but vigorous protest 
against the mean, unchristian way in which clergy- 
men are treated by their congregations, who, as a 
general rule, look upon the support of their minister 
as an act of charity on their part, rather than as a 
solemn duty, for which the Master they profess to 
serve will bring them into judgment. The beauty of 
this story lies in its truthfulness and simplicity, and 
we heartily commend it to our readers—especially to 
those who are church-members. 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY Pow- 


ELL, AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. 271 pp. 
Published by M. W. Dodd, New York. 


One would almost think, while reading this book, 
that the pleasant litéle fiction of the author is indeed 
a reality, and that the journal is truly from the pen 
of the wife of the great poet. We are sure that no 
more exquisite picture of John Milton has ever been 
drawn. It is a pleasure to cast aside the ‘ blood-and- 
thunder ” romances of the day, and turn to this one, 
so full of freshness and sweetness. The author has 
chosen the happy period when ‘“ Mr. Milton” came 
a courting the daughter of the stout royalist, Squire 
Powell, who was his debtor in the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds. The characters of the day are brought 
forward with skill, and in such a manner that we feel 
as if we knew them when the book is done. The 
concluding portion, in which the married life of Mil- 
ton is narrated, is full of sweetness and beauty, and 
we may close the volume, feeling that we have learn- 
ed something by which we may profit if we will. 
BRAVE OLD SALT; or, Life on the Quarter-Deck. A 

Story of the Great Rebellion. By Oliver Optic. 


Illustrated. 330 pp. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
149 Washington street, Boston. 


“ Brave Old Sult,” is the sixt! and concluding vol- 
ume of the “Army and Navy Series.” It describes 
the fortunes of young Somers, as a lieutenant in the 
squadron commanded by Admiral Farragut. He 
passes through sundry adventures, and succeeds in 
running @ blockade steamer out of Mobile Harbor, 
into the Federal fleet, andin capturing her. For this, 
he is made captain of the captured vessel, after being* 
wounded in the battle in Mobile Bay. His cruise 
ends with the rebellion, and the book closes with the 
usual happy jinale. The admirers of Mr. Adams, 
who have been waiting so long fur the conclusion of 
the series, will welcome this story with pleasure. 

All of the above for sale by Lee & Shepard, 149 
Washington street, Boston. 

GILBERT RuGGE. A Novel. By the Author of “A 


First Friendship.” 235 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


Gilbert Rugge is the son of an English army ser- 
geant and a lady of fortune. The former is living, 
the latter dead. Through the pride of the mother’s 
family, the father is made to deny his son, and leave 
him. The story turns upon the unexpected an- 
nouncement to Gilbert Rugge of his parentage. His 
fashionable friends desert him, and he is discarded by 
the lady to whom he is betrothed. The scene in 
which Gilbert acknowledges his father is finely por- 
trayed, and is the best in the book. The characters 
of Gilbert Rugge and the sergeant are bold and strik- 
ing; the latter is, in the closing lines of the book, 
“one of God’s gentlemen.” The plot is intricate and 
well managed, giving the reader an excellent view of 
English fashionable life. 

Sans MeEnrct: or, Kestrels and Falcons. A Novel. 


By the Author of Guy Livingstone. 136 pp. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Everything Mr. Lawrence writes is good, but we 
think this story the best he has given us. Those who 
real “Guy Livingstone,” should not fail to read 
‘‘Sans Merci,” as itis in some respects a sequel to 
the former. The tale is of intense interest, and the 
passages relating to the fatal conquest of Lady Dor- 
rillon (known to the readers of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone ” 
as Flora Bellasys) over Vyncent Flemyng, are in the 
author’s best style, and the most powerful we have 
seen from his pen. 

Both of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
100 Washington street, Boston. 





Lovr’s Conriict. By Florence Marryat. 244 pp. 

Published by Loring,319 Washington street, Boston, 

The mantle of the father seems to have fallen upon 
the daughter. The conflict of love, upon which this 
story is based, is the struggle of a woman against her 
love for her husband’s cousin. She overcomes it, af- 
ter much suffering, and learns to love her lord in the 
orthodox style. The book is well written, and inter- 
esting, but on the whole, we think inferior to Mrs. 
Church’s first production. For sale by the publisher. 
THE NEW GOSrEL OF PEACE ACCORDING TO ST. 

BENJAMIN. Published by the American News 


Company, and for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington street, Boston. 


This little brochure is amusing; but we think that 
at this day, and in this enlightened land, a book so 
sacred as the Bible should not be made the subject of 
a travestie. 


THE LAZZARONI. 

The lowest class of the population of Naples was 
until very recently recognized by the laws as sepa- 
rate from the remainder of the inhabitants, and called 
lazzaroni—a term derived from an Italian word 
meaning a leper. This class, to which the name it- 
self is still given, comprises porters, strolling venders 
of food, boatmen, beggars, and all who have no fixed 
place of abode: The costume is that which was worn 
by the lepers of the Middle Ages, and consists simply 
of short drawers, a shirt and hood. At the begin- 
ning of the present century they numbered forty 
thousand, the majority of them sleeping in the open 
air, in archways, or in large baskets which they car- 
ried about with them. In spite of their idleness, 
they were general!y frugal and abstemious, and, 
when not provoked, good-natured. They annually 
elect their chief, the election being held in the open 
air, and decided more by clamors than by votes. 
They have frequently played an important part in 
political afiairs, an example being the revolt of 
Masaniello; and during the siege of Naples by Cham- 
pionoret, in 1799, they fought with such bravery, that 
their chief was made a colonel in the French army. 








THE ARGAND LAMP. 

The Argand Jamp, which is now so popular, was 
invented by Aime Argand, a Frenchman, in 1782, 
The principle of it consists in the use of two metallic 
cylinders, one within the other, between which is the 
circular wick connecting with the oil below. The 
inner cylinder is open at top and bottom, and through 
this, when the chimney is placed upon the lamp, a 
current of air is drawn up, which feeds the inner sur- 
face of the ring of flame, while the external surface 
is fed by air passing up the outside of the outer cylin- 
der. The oil is thus thoroughly consumed. In the 
gas lamp, the Argand burner is construced on a sim- 
ilar principle. The gas is supplied through little 
holes in the top of the cylinder, placed at a short dis- 
tance from each other, and the air is drawn up by 
the chimney, through the centre of the cylinder, and 
through openings on the outside of the burner. By 
this means a constant stream of air is united with 
the gas, which gives greater brilliancy to the flame. 





(GP"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PoRTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
[been during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
-umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the HomE CIRCLE, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-ROOM, 
THE WORKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published willbe 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Brest WRITERS in the country, mostof 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellencein 
that direction. 

The readeris referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
Onecopyoneyear - - - - - = = 
Twocopiesoneyear - - - = = - 
Four - oe oe e 


$4.00 
7.50 
14.00 
Ten a7 ee oe oe e e . e e e 35.00 
Anda copy gratis forevery club often. i 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLovu's MonTR- 
LY Will be sent one year fe-@i.00; the FLac and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications,including the 
ao0 Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 


cents. e 
Canada subscribers must send twentycentsad 
ditional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHFRS, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
APRIL SHOWERS. 


~~ 
BY AMANDA M. BALE. 
oo 


The sunshine gives its gold—our hearts are glad, 
But while we smile the jubilant April rain 
Crosses the sunshine with a silver shower. 
In the dark quiet of the night it falls 
Between our dreams, and stirs sweet memories 
Of last year's flowers low lying in their graves, 
Of last year’s birds’ nests empty and forlorn, 
And tossed about by every idle wind; 
Of last year’s hopes, and dreams, and loves, as dead 
And desolate as flowers or nests. 
Half waking, half in sleep, entranced, we lie 
In that delicious border land of dreams, 
And in the patter of the April rain 
Hear the sweet music of the coming summer. 
We catch the droning hum of roving bees, 
The sweet southwest sings through the swaying corn. 
There, knee deep in the ruddy, fragrant clover, 
The mower stands to whet the blunted scythe. 
We see the violet shining on the wold— 
The tender wind-flower bends its purpled cup: 
In the dark forest's still and cool recesses, 
Where tall green pines bend down, and whisper low 
To the shy flowers that hide beneath their shade, 
Where the Mitchella embroiders the brown mould, 
And stars its tracery with crimson globes, 
The sweet arbutus grows, or waxen white 
And pure (most like the baby face 
That lies so strangely fair, so strangely still, 
The silken lashes prone on the round cheek, 
The sweet mouth shut for aye—the tender life 
That stayed to fill our older lives with love, 
And drop some freshness on our dusty ways, 
Or ere it took its place among the stars, 

~ Or blushing rosy as the auroral light, 
Even to the curving petals’ pointed tips) 
Exhaling odor till the cool spring air 
Grows drunk with fragrance, and our hearts grow wild. 
Then down the golden chain of lengthening days, 
Marches the glad procession of the flowers, 
Marches the slow procession of the hours, 
Until the gentian lifts its azure cup 
In the brown, sere meadows, and the year is old. 
O, welcome April suns and April showers, 
Foretokens of the beautiful time to be! 


Care 


No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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HAUNTED: 


FLORENCE IVINGTON'S OATH. 


“he 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON: 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY WHICH WAS A CHICKEN, 


ESPITE the meagre furniture 
and cheerless walls, the old 
room in Pop Gourt took on a 
Christmas brightness. Flor had 
found two or three pink and 
yellow bills, setting forth the 
merits of some long-gone-by 
amusement, and had pasted 
them opposite the windows, 
With the sunshine falling upon 
them, the great black and red 
letters seemed like cheery 
sprites, dressed in their holiday 
uniform. 

“They are comical little black 
men, dancing,” said Flor, who 
was endeavoring to interpret 
them according to her own whimsical fancies; “and 
they are all going out to Christmas, gran’pap. One 
of them seems to have a great turkey in his hand, 
and I suspect he can’t find a place to bake it in. [ 
wish he'd pop it in our stove, don’t you, gran’pap? 
Not but what we shall have our own turkey, tor I 
am determined to call our chicken a turkey, gran’- 
pap, for the sake of old times. O! I remember—” 

Suddenly she clapped a hand over her mouth, 
stood breathless a moment, till the old man asked: 

“Well, little one, what does ’ee remember?” 

“Nothing, gran’pap—that is—you see—I—think 
I’ve forgotten. It don’t do me any good to, you know, 
to talk about things that’s past and gone; you’ve 
told me so yourself—and—” 

She had fixed her teeth—a look of quick passion 
darkened all the face that the poor, old, sightless 
eyes could not see—and the little clenched hands 
aimed impotent blows at the air; then she sank 
crouching on the floor, with a sudden, bitter burst of 
tears. 

“ What’s ’ee doing now, dear?” asked the old fid- 
dler, suspiciously. 

“I—I'm seeing to the potatoes,” said the child, ris- 
ing to her feet; controlling her voice with admirable 
firmness, plunging the old one-tined fork into the 
pot, whose cover she lifted. 

“And I’ve got an excellent table-cloth, gran’pap. 
What do you think it is?” she continued, poking the 
fire a little, after her inspection of vegetables. 

“Some of the neighbors lent it.” 

“Neighbors!” poor Flor found relief in a short, 
Sharp laugh. ‘ Why, gran’pap, there’s not a family 





in all Pop Court, I believe, that owns a table-cloth. 
Mitty Morgan had one, but she pawned it months 
ago, and so you see one of these great show-bills cov- 
ers the little table, beautifully! and the back of it is 
white and clean, and you can’t think how nice it looks. 
And last night I bought some green tea—dear, how 
it did cost! but I only got a little, you know, because 
to-day was Christmas. We always used—” again 
she clapped her fingers over her mouth, with a scar- 
ed look, 

* But we haven’t got no dishes, scarcely,” said the 

old man, who loved to sit in the sunshine, and feel 
warm, and loving, and shadowy fingers touching his 
sightless eyes. 
» “I know—but 1 managed,” returned Flor, who by 
this time had dusted the bottom of the old, broken- 
nosed teapot with a plentiful supply of odorous and 
crumpled leaves, of a rich, olive green, ‘‘ Next door 
lent me a dish or two; because she was going out to 
Christmas, and the little hunchback let me have two 
cups and saucers. They heard, some way, that we 
were going to keep Christmas, I suspect. Then when 
Mitty brings up the chicken—no, I say it’s turkey— 
when she brings up the turkey, why here’s a big, 
broken cup to put the gravy in. As to knives and 
forks, Mitty has promised to look after them. I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do, gran’pap, I’m going to 
buy two knives, and two forks, and two spoons, and 
two plates, and then we'll be stylish, wont we? Now 
you see I have to eat dinner at the second table, and 
I don’t like it—of course, it’s my own fault,” she add- 
ed, in her little, firm way, as old grandpap suggested ; 
“but do you think I would keep you waiting? As if 
I’d be so impolite? But then you see, we can both 
eat together—when there’s anything ¢o eat,” she 
added, softly. That old blind man little dreamed 
that sometimes Flor had gone hungry that he might 
be fed, misled by the child’s generous artifice. 

Mitty came up in due time with the “ turkey,” 
and a fine, plump little “turkey” it was, to be sure. 
Flor hovered round it, admiringly. 

“ How nicely it’s done!.and O dear, how brown 
and beautiful it is; and how large for a chick—I 
mean a turkey that is a small one,” she added, 
laughingly. . 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner, the Dutch 
dram-bottle made his appearance, with a large par- 
cel, which with many bows, and “his ’specs to Miss 
Flo—he wished she’d ’cept.” : 

“ Why, Tay,” cried Flor, extricating an immense 
mince-pie from its many wrappings, ‘‘ how did you 
contrive to bring it?” 

“How'd I c’trive to bring it?” queried the fellow, 
with an attempt at a maudlin laugh. 

“Why yes, you’re so tipsy!” said the child, with a 
candid emphasis. 

“*Tirely owin’ to your goodness—Miss Flo—sister— 
genteel help—she bro-brought ’er brother two—an’ 
he begs to ’cept it c-cause s’ Christmas.” 

** You’d better go home and go to bed, though I 
| thank you, I’msure.” : 

“Home an’ bed—tha’s jes’ it—wish all merry 
Christm’s—good-by.” And off he went, Flor expecting 
momently to hear him plunge head foremost, from 
the top to the bottom. 

Mitty Morgan, a short, fat, vulgar, but good-natur- 
ed looking woman, who boasted of having seen bet- 
ter times, was Flur’s best friend in Pop Court. She 
it was, who when sober, crawled up into Flor’s room 
after the oid fiddler was asleep, and told her old store 
of fairy stories, occasionally suiting circumstances to 
present time and place; and Flor had grown very 
fond of her, though the child always sat with her face 
within her hands, for poor Mitty Morgan had degen- 
erated from her high estate, whatever it had been, 
woefully, and when her breath did not smell of gin, 
it did of onions or garlic, all alike abhorrent to the 
delicate perceptions of poor little Flor, who remem- 
bered bitterly, but never now spoke of the old times. 

‘So you didn’t go to the hotel this murning,” she 
said, as she sat back surveying the white bones of the 
victim she had slayed, cooked and eaten. 

*O yes, I did,” said Flor, ‘ but I was late, I didn’t 
like to seem in a hurry, and sv the time slipped by. 
When I went up, the girl told me Mrs. Walters was 
gone to church, and had taken my dear little Red- 
Riding-Hood; that she had something nice for me, 
but had forgot, and carried the key of her bedroom. 
But she told me to come again, and so I promised 
to go this afternoon. I don’t care for what she’ll 
give me,”’ Flor said again, in her pretty, spirited way ; 
“but it will be delightful to see them both together 
—my beautiful lady, and my darling little Red-Rid- 
ing-Hood.” 

* Let me see, deary, isn’t there anything nice I can 
lend you to wear?” queried Mitty Morgan, looking 
round distressfully. ‘Ah, ah, if we were only made of 
gold!” y : 

“And could clip a little piece off,” laughed Flor, 
“every time you wanted, and it would grow again.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
KEEPING THE VOW. 


“My darling, hand this to the little girl, and tell 
her it is something mamma and little Florence bought 
for her.” 

Flor had not taken her eyes from the lovely child, 
since she had seated herself at Mrs. Walters’s request. 
Now, she started and flushed, and her lip quivered. 

“What is the matter with you, my dear?” the 
lady asked again, noticing a new and singular ex- 
pression in the face of the child. 

“To hear you call her what once my papa called 





me,” cried Flor, the tears starting. 








“Why! is your name Florence?” 

«They call me Flor,” said the child, coldly, remem- 
bering her vow, and with a resolute effort driving 
back the tears. 

“I had a sister named Florence, and that was my 
mother’s name, too. Wont you tell me something 
about yourself? Is your mother dead? Are both 
your parents dead? I have thought that perhaps 
that old man was not related to you, I don’t know 
why.” 

Flor looked down, and was silent; struggling how 
hard Heaven only knew, to keep her vow—the prom- 
ise that seemed so binding and so awful. If she could 
only tell this sweet, kind heart her sad story! But 
then if she had, this little romance of her life would 
have stopped here. 

“You have nothing to tell me, my dear?” 

Flor shook her head. 

* Poor thing!” thought Mrs. Walters, ‘“‘her story, 
likely enough, would be one of misery, exposure, per- 
haps of sin. Better for us both that she keep silent.” 

‘* Well, my dear, you shall take your time about 
telling me. Ifever you feel like it, remember that I 
am your friend. I have always liked you because of 
your habitual neatness. Poorly as you have been 
dressed, your little hands have been clean and white, 
and your pretty hair always smooth. I have but lit- 
tle money to give, though I live in this great house; 
but I bave time, which is more valuable, sometimes, 
than money, and a great deal of patience. Before 
this blessed Christmas, I said to myself, that I wished 
to benefit some one, and Heaven put you in my 
mind. I had some thoughts of asking you to come 
and take care of Pet.” 

At this the little one smiled like an angel. The 
tears came again in Flor’s eyes. 

“0, it would be beautiful!” shecried. “O,I should 
like it so much!—but—gran’pap—” her voice died 
away. 

“Do you support him, child?” 

**O, I could do nothing but for his beautiful music! 
My tambourine only helps a /itt/e; but he is blind, and 
I have taken care of him—since, ever since—he—sav- 
ed me—from—drowning.” 

“And he blind, child? is it possible? How did he 
save you?” 

“Please, I’d rather not tell,” gasped Flor. This 
trial was almost too much for her. 

“Never mind,” said the gentle lady, ‘‘some other 
time, perhaps. Well, here is a nice suit of strong, 
warm clothes; a little hood that will keep your head 
warm, and a water-proof cape, that will prevent the 
rain from soaking in.” 

**O, thank you! thank you!” cried Flor, with bril- 
liant eyes. She longed to get away somewhere, and 
havea long, childish cry. It seemed as if in no other 
way could she express her delight. ‘‘ How good you 
are!” she said again, with quivering lips. 

Something in the expression of the child’s face 
touched Mrs. Walters, who bent down and kissed the 


4 white forehead. 


“And I suppose you don’t go to school?” she said, 
keeping the tears from her own eyes. 

Flor shook her head. 

**Gran’pap wanted me to, but who would take care 
of him? He is too old to leave so long. But I can 
read all the papers, and I can even write a little. 
When I was a bit of a girl, I printed my own name.” 


‘If you could spare an hour to come here every 
day,” said Mrs. Walters, “‘ I would teach you to write, 
and some other things. I can give you books, too.” 

“*O, how good you are!” Flor exclaimed again, 
chokingly. 

* Do you think you can?” 

“O, I must! yes, [knowIcan. Gran’pap will be 
so glad!” 

“Very well, we'll fix upon the hour sometime. 
You may go now, for I am getting my little Florence 
ready for a children’s party. It’s a silly affair, I 
think; Flory is too little, but Mrs, Beachman would 
not take no for an answer.” 

* Is it there ?” cried Flor. 

“Why?” queried Mrs. Walters, glancing up, sur- 
prised. 

“ Because gran’pap is going to play, and I’m to go 
to take care of him,” cried Flor, rapturously. 

“‘Well—indeed—then the new clothes will come 
quite in play. You have never seen a children’s 
party, I suppose.” 

“O yes!” cried Flor, eagerly, ‘‘I had one myself, 
when—papa—” she stopped, confused and frightened. 
“*T forgot,” she said, firmly, looking up in a piteous, 
appealing manner to the bright face above her; ‘I. 
must never speak of that.” : 

“Of what, my dear?’’; 

Flor only shook her head, and retreated towards 
the door. Mrs. Walters thought it some childish 
freak, or point of honor, and forbore, with true wo- 
manly delicacy, to question her further, So Flor went 
home with her clothes, that grandpap tried his best to 
see through her tongue, and Mitty Morgan came up 
to dress her, adding here and there a pretty bow of 
blue ribbon, which she said she had saved from those 
better times. 

“Tl always knew, my dear, that some good fairy 
would take pity upon you, and make you a little 
princess at last, a real princess.” 

“Not the ragged princess of Pop Court,” cried 
Flor. ‘But they can’t call me the ragged princess 
any longer now, can they?” and she looked herself 
over admiringly. 

“ Only when you get your fortune that the good 
fairy is going to give you, you must not forget me,” 
said Mitty, kissing her. 

“No, never!” cried Flor, fervently. 

What a scene of enchantment for the poor little 
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princess of Pop Court. sat in a pretty little 
alcove with the old fiddler, keeping time with her 
little tambourine, her eyes fastened upon the throng 
of bright and happy children, decked in holiday 
attire. Mrs. Walters came and spoke to her at re- 
freshment time, and that made her supremely happy, 
but the crowning joy was to hold little Red-Riding- 
Hood, who had fallen fast asleep, in her arms, while 
her beautiful lady went up stairs for her shawl and 
hood; and as little Flor begged to carry the child to 
the door, it was allowed, and unseen, she imprinted 
a kiss upon the angelic forehead. 

When she was gone, Flor felt no sympathy with 
the gay scene, and she was glad when at an early 
hour the party broke up, and she led the old blind 
fiddler home again. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR LAWYER. 


THE Widow Collins owned the pretty little cottage 
next to the Wyllies Estate, as the great house had 
been called in former years, but which the present 
proprietor, who had a fondness for musical names, 
had christened Willoway. An avenue of beautiful 
willows extended from the wood to the porch on the 
west front, so that the name seemed appropriate. 

The little cottage was a very pretty set-off to the 
larger and more pretentious mansion, it was kept so 
beautifully neat, The old lawyer had spent a great 
deal of money in ornamenting the grounds, and plac- 
ing here and there an unpretending piece of statuary, 
or a mimic arbor, or a little grotto of shells. That, 
and the aid her only son afforded her from an ample 
salary, supported her in comfort, and provided also 
for the little wants of the two sisters, Angy and Mary 
Collins. Mary was now visiting some relatives in 
the south; Hal, the brother, never came out, save 
fortnightly on Saturday night; and there were few 
visitors presented themselves at Eden Lodge, as 
Angy laughingly called it. 

“You see, Mr. Ivington, it is built just where the 
lodge ought to be,” she said, laughingly to John 
Ivington, who had just dropped in one evening; 
“and a house like yours needs just such an appen- 
dage.”’ 

“It needs two or three appendages,” said John, 
meaningly, and then thought how perfectly the face 
resembled that of the old witch’s incantations at 
Breslau." 

It was a pretty, winsome face, seen under the light 
of the clear astral, and Angy was not at all unaware 
of her attractions. She glanced up with an arch 
smile, and down again with a conscious blush, for 
she read that in the man’s eyes she did not care to 
see. 

She had known him now fortwo months. Some- 
times he came over to bring her a few choice flowers, 
sometimes to bring a book, or borrow one from her 
father’s library, which still maintained its old place in 
Eden Lodge, sometimes to proffer a present of fine 
fruit,—and by the widow, who hoped with all her 
heart that Angy would fancy this rich young man,was 
always received with a warm welcome. 

One evening he looked in at the door, catching 
sight of the widow’s black robes, and a portion of 
Angy’s white dress. 

‘*‘ May I come in?” he asked, laughingly. ‘I’m so 
lonesome at Willoway.”’ 

“ Certainly,” said the widow, but there seemed to 
be an indecision in her voice, perhaps a regret. 

He entered; Angy had risen in some confusion, 
from a seat very near that of a tall, slender, dark- 
eyed man, and was coming forward. 

“IT beg pardon—I intrude!” exclaimed Jobn Iv- 
ington, a shadow clouding his face for a moment. 

“Ono, Mr. Ivington!” said Angy, her woman’s 
tact covering all embarrassment. ‘I’m very glad 
you came; we were just wishing some friend would 
come in, weren’t we, Seymour? This is Mr. Sey- 
mour Hurst—Mr. John Ivington.” 

*O, we’re very glad indeed!” seconded the widow, 
quite at her ease, as the two young men shook hands 
with great apparent cordiality, for my son sent us 
some excellent oysters, by Mr. Hurst, and, as Angy 
says, we were wishing a friend would drop in. I 
think you must have been impressed,” she added, 
laughingly. 

“1 was,” John answered in a graver manner than 
usual, ‘It’s very odd, but I had some prime oysters 
sent out to-day, and my new cook spoiled them in the 
cooking. I threw them all away.” 

“Then you shall have an opportunity of judging 
of my skill in the culinary department,” said the 
widow. ‘I never allow any one to touch oysters 
over the fire, but myself, and I’m going out to super- 
intend this minute. It’s nine now, ten will be time 
enough, I suppose. Meanwhile, Angy, entertain 
the gentlemen, till I return with something more 
substantial.” ' 

‘Which means keep the animals good-natured till 
teeding-time,” laughed Seymour Hurst. ‘ Well, I 
for one shall not object to my keeper, what say you, 
Mr. Ivington?” 

There was something John did not like in the tone 
of this young man; a sort of proprietor’s interest, a 
familiarity that was intensely disagreeable to bim. 
Tbe pleasantly saturnine look, too, he acknowledged 
was something to fascinate and control. The dark- 
eyes, 80 fall of power, massive brow shaded by heavy, 
curling locks of black hair; the flexible lips, pointed 
chin and aquiline nose—the ever-varying, sparkling 
expression of the whole countenance, making it a 
fascinating study. Then and there he took an un- 
conquerable dislike to Seymour Hurst. And his dis- 
like culminated before the pleasant little supper 
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came on. To be sure Mr. Hurst was properly appre- 
ciative of the proprietors. He called Angy miss, was 
fastidiously polite in his attentions, but for all that, 
Mr. Ivington chose to see strong grounds for jealousy 
in everything he did. It was hardly to be wondered 
at, since young Hurst wore his superiority with a 
modest grace that did him credit. Handsome as 
John Ivington undoubtedly was, one would scarcely 
look in his face .a second time, in the presence of 
Seymour Hurst. John Ivington was jealous at first 
sight, but it was hard work to control his feelings 
during the whole of that memorable evening. The 
little cottage-piano had never given forth such me- 
lodious tones, as when it vibrated under the touch of 
genius, while Seymour Hurst sat before it. His voice, 
too, how rich and expressive! There was little doubt 
but that he loved Angy Collins—there was no doubt 
at all, when John lvington heard him sing. 
And she—did she love this poor lawyer? this genius 
working under difficulties and struggling for a com- 
petence? Her eye fell before his, but that was some- 
times the case when John Ivington addressed her. 
Angy was a bit of a coquette, though she would nev- 
er have acknowledged it. It was very natural, poor 
child. She could no more-help trying to make her- 
self agreeable, than she could help living. She liked 
to entertain and to please. Perhaps her love of ap- 
probation was too largely developed; if so, she paid 
dearly for it in her after life. 
But in the treatment of this young student, there 
was adeference, a frankness and gentle timidity, 
that to see and admit was gall and wormword to 
impetuous, proud John Ivington. And that night 
of all others, Seymour exerted himself. He had 
heard of this attractive, moneyed man; this man who 
could live in the midst of splendor and so shine and 
dazzjle—but not out of the luxury and greatness of his 
own nature, and he was not going to be thrown into 
the shade by a man who was merely a millionaire, 
and presumed upon his wealth. He had, too, a lurk- 
ing fear that the girl he loved might be lured by this 
false glitter, and he wished to set before her in start- 
ling contrast, the merits of the two men. 
T’m hoarse,” he said, rising from the instrument, 
and sauntering towards the centre-table filled with 
albums, and books in expensive binding. ‘Mr. 
Ivington will entertain _ now; you play, do you 
not?” 
“Tam sorry to say I imow nothing about it,” said 
John, affecting to examine a picture in the volume 
he had lifted up, making a feint to read now and 
then, but in reality watching Angy. “I might have 
learned, 1 suppose, but the fact is, there are so many 
poor devils of musicians, that it seems a pity to in- 
terfere with their chances of earning an honest 
living.” 
“T don’t see what that has'to do with a man’s cul- 
tivation of his tastes,” said Seymour. 
“O, when I want music, I pay for it,” said Iving- 
ton, settling himself back in his chair. 
“‘ What a vulgar dog!’ thought Seymour to him- 
self, and his cheek grew hot. But he was too thorough- 
ly a gentleman to take offence at the implied su- 
periority. 
“That’s a fine group of Wessing’s,” he said, a mo- 
ment after, as Ivington continued indolently to turn 
the pages. 
“T think I must get that,” John responded. 
‘ Wessing made me a present of this yesterday,” 
continued Seymour, turning to Angy. ‘‘ He had but 
two, and it will be months before any others are 
out.” 
‘Then you know Wessing?” asked John Ivington. 
‘He married my sister,” was the reply; “and I 
am happy to say his genius brings him in a great 
deal of money,” he added, quietly. 
“ What a glorious thing it is to possess genius!’ 
cried Angy, with a burst of young-lady-enthusiasm. 
“Do you really think so?” queried Seymour 
Hurst. 
“Indeed I do. I would give all the world if 1 were 
a genius.” 

“Or the wife of one,” laughed John, concealing his 
burning jealousy. 

“No, Ldidn’t say that,” protested Angy, but at 
that moment her eyes met the luminous orbs of Sey- 
mour Hurst, fastened upon her.. A burning blush 
suffused her cheeks, at the same time a new and 
beautiful expression gave new animation to hercoun- 
tenance. 

“She loves him—she loves him!” repeated John 

Ivington to himself, savagely ; ‘‘ but—it was her face, 

and no other, that I saw at Breslau. She shall be 

mine!” 

Just then they were invited into a pleasant little 
dining-room, and sat down to a table charmingly 
arranged. 

The oysters were excellent, and received their due 
meed of praise. After supper, Seymour started for 
home; John Ivington walked with him to the road. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

It was a warm night, and the rich man did not 
care to enter his palace. Of late he had not rested 
well. Inspite of his will, he invariably wakened at 
* | midnight, and the voice he had seen in his dream 
seemed to follow him. 
“*T tell you, man, I will haunt you to death.” He 
never slept without a light in his room, and if by any 
chance it went out, he lay trembling there like a 
guilty coward, till sometimes it would have been a 
positive relief, if he could have seen some solemn 
shape gliding across the room. But though he saw 








comvines him at ree that the the spirit was not there. 
It was said in former times when a family moved 
in, some member or members of it were carried out 
dead before six months had elapsed. Now John had 
sworn to himself that he would prove the fallacy of 
this superstition, by bringing a bride over the thres- 
hold before the expiration of that time; and he was 
bound to fulfil his oath, because of the face the witch 
had shown him in that old foreign town. 

To-night he did not care to go in, for he was by 
no means happy. The bright eyes, and face so full 
of power, of Seymour Hurst, had made him very un- 
easy. 

“Pshaw!” he soliloquized, “ it will be years before 
he is able to take care of a wife. In the mean time, 
there is a chance for me; and I’ll improve it. I don’t 
know why I should be jealous of this fellow, but his 
manner hurt me confoundedly. How bright the 
moon is!” he continued, looking cautiously over his 
shoulder, and up and down the road. “And there’s 
the whistle. Nobody’ll stop here to-night, of course.” 
The trees threw fantastic shadows, which he tried 
to avoid—he always avoided shadows and darkness, 
if it was possible. A secret, subtle influence seemed 
to him ever lurking in both, and his conscience made 
him cowardly. Not that he thought often of the rag- 
ged child whose tears and prayers had left him hard 
as adamant. It was not the living he feared, but the 
dead. That awful dream had seemed so real to him. 


Suddenly he drewback. A figure exactly like that 
of Seymour Hurst came rapidly across the road, the 
head bent low, and almost buried in his breast. He 
had a carpet-bag in his hand, took long strides, and 
looked neither to the right nor left as he passed John 
Ivington, of course without seeing him. 
“That’s very strange,” said the latter, half aloud. 
** Can it be that fellow back again, in the dead of the 
night, making straight for Eden Lodge, too? What 
does it mean? An elopement, or anything of that 
sort, | wonder? I must see to this,” and he hurried 
afterhim. Yes,the man went in, without shutting 
the gate after him, and seemed to find no difficulty 
in entering the house. He had a night-key, then. 
Carefully, John Ivington stepped upon the porch, 
and stood behind one of the slender pillars, where he 
could be quite hidden, if he chose, by the vines that 
grew around it. 
For a brief time there was utter silence. Then he 
heard some one call out again and again. There was 
astir above; the room was lighted, so that the beams 
fell far out upon the garden-paling. Then there 
were steps down stairs, and a great cry—a woman’s 
cry. The shutters only were closed, so that John 
Ivington could not help hearing distinctly. 
“Hal! what is the matter? Are you sick? You're 
white as a ghost! Mother, make haste, it is 
Harry.” 
‘*Come in here, Angy. Are there any folks visit- 
ing here?” asked the man. 
** No—but what is it, Hal? You have some terri- 
ble, terrible tidings—I read it in your face.” 
“ Nothing, only—for God’s sake, don’t look at me 
8o!—only—without help, I’m a ruined man—that’s 
all.” 
He spoke with an effort, and satin! like a wild 
animal run down by its pursuers. 
There was no answer for a moment, then with 
something like a moan, Angy called her mother to 
come quick. The widow was very much a 
and ran hurriedly at this last call. 
“ Harry—my son! what is it that agitates you so?” 
cried the mother, almost in tears. 
**T am ruined, mother! 1 have lost myselfeternally 
—1I have ruined your good name with my own.” 
There was a terrible silence. 
“T have forged a paper to the amount of twelve 
thousand dollars. The man who lured me to this 
villany, and whom I trusted, has escaped, and in 
forty-eight hours it will be known—and—they—will 
be after me. O, cursed fool that I was!” 
* Hal, this is awful!” exclaimed the widow, in an 
altered voice; ‘“‘this is awful! We couldn’traise five 
thousand on the house, mortgaged as it is. O, it 
must be some hideous dream! I am not awake— 
great Heaven! my boy that I brouglit up with such 
care.” 
“I know it, mother, 1 know it,” groaned the miser- 
able culprit. ‘‘I don’t expect any pity or sympathy 
from you, Angy, or anybody. I’m a miserable devil. 
If I only could get off—great Heaven! it is my first 
sin, will nobody help me?” 
* Who can? who will? Who could we expect to 
help us?” cried the mother, bitterly. 
* Surely who? then ruin must come, but I swear I 
will kill myself rather than meet it.” 


and sister. 
**O, what shall we do?” moaned Angy. 


silence—* Mr. Ivington!” 


himself. 


him the miserable truth, even if—” 

“T would ask him!” cried the wretched man, “even 
on my knees, if only to save you from humiliation— 
but would he pity me? would he listen to me? These 
rich men have no pity for the poor and miserable. 
Shall I go to him to-night—go to the man I have 
never seen but once? What shall I plead to him for 
—in whose name? My God! I shall go mad!” 

John Ivington’s brain was not idle as he stood 
there—always ready to start back into deeper shadow. 

“* How could you—how could you, Harry?” wailed 





é a not, all the logic he could bring to bear, failed to 


This was followed by a stifled scream from mother 


“ Who 
would help us? Mother—” there was another short 


John Ivington’s heart throbbed wildly. He saw 
his way out of the mist he had been creating for 


“He is only a friend, Angy. How could we tell 


“Don’t ask me that; I’ve nearly gone crazy asking 
myself such questions. The devil tempted me, I sup- 
pose; I thought the way was clear to make a fortune. 
L allowed myself to hope that I could give you and 
the girls a princely home—my head has been full of 
such schemes for the past two years, and here is the 
end of it—a jail in prospect.” 

“You say it will be known—” 

“In forty-eight hours. If to-morrow! should find 
some one to help me out! But the thought is folly— 
who would pay twelve thousand dollars for me?” 

“T would, willingly, if it beggared me,” sobbed his 
mother, “for the sake of your father’s honored 
name.” 

* Don’t—don’t!’” cried the young man, in anguishj 
“Harry, we must think it over,” said Angy; ‘‘ go 
to bed now, and we will contrive some plan. I will 
ask Mr. Ivington, myself; he can but refuse me; and 
then, if disgrace comes, we will bear it. Come— 
come up stairs now.” 

“O Angy! I can’t rest—I shall die! If I had only 
foreseen the consequences! Fool, miserable fool!” 
John Ivington stepped softly from the portice ; the 
moon wasin shadow, now, presently it came out, dis- 
closing his face, on which sat a smile of triumph, as 
he said exultingly to himself: 

“ll make that old witch’s prediction in Breslau 
come true.” 





CHAPTER X. 
SAVED AT A SACRIFICE. 


HE slept only by snatches that night. The shad- 
ow seemed closer than ever. He trembled partly 
with exultation, partly with fear. He was very near 
the goal that had seemed so far away a few short 
hours before; he held the price of a man’s life in his 
hand—the anguish of a woman’s heart. His con- 
science never troubled him, only through personal 
cowardice. Not to be found out, was his aim—the 
grovelling instinct of an animal’s nature. As for 
pure and holy love, he did not know what it meant, 
this hand , this fashi le, this rich man, who 
had schemed and plotted so often under those silken 
canopies. 

“A fair chance before me, now, and I’m a fool if I 
lose it,” he muttered to himself, shifting his head on 
his uneasy pillow. ‘ Twelve thousand! what’s twelve 
thousand to me? ButI must have my price—bar- 
gain for bargain.” 

He looked from the window—for he had only to 
touch a silken tassel, and the light blinds slipped 
asunder. All the beauty of yesterday seemed blotted 
out. He had come home in fair moonlight; a dreary, 
misty rain obscured the landscape. The trees blink- 
ed through the thick folds of a curtain of fog; the 
window-panes streamed with fine, almost impalpa- 
ble channels, the sky was heavy with clouds. 

“ Just the day!” he thought, exultingly, ‘just the 
day to catch my bird; and having once caught it, 
transfer to its cage will take place in a remarkably 
short time. The less thonght, the less regrets that 
slip between now and then, the better for both. I 
think I’ll devise an errand that will take me to the 
Lodge, early. They will never suspect.” 

Angy had not slept at all; her mother’s grief was 
continuous, though not violent. The weary, sobbing 
sigh, the half-whispered prayer, were often heard by 
the poor girl, who had wept herself almost ill. To- 
wards morning, her mother fell asleep. Angy arose 
quietly, and, an unuttered fear at ler heart, crept 
softly into the room where her brother had retired. 
It was his room, and bore unmistakable masculine 
evidence of the fact. Guns, pistol-cases, fishing-rods, 
a pair of antlers he had bought of an old farmer, 
when a boy, a few sporting pictures, a camp-bed and 
a great display of trunks and boxes, met the eye in 
every direction, 

Pale and heavy-lidded, Harry looked at first so 
corpse-like, that his sister darted toward the bed, 
suppressing a scream with difficulty. Heslept, how- 
ever, the silent sleep of exhaustion. But for the line 
of anguish that darkened his brow, his face wore a 
childlike innocence of repose, and Angy, who had 
transferred the almost idolatrous love she had 
felt for her father, to this only brother, wrung her 
hands in mute sorrow, as she thought of the revela- 
tion of the last few hours. 

* Poor boy! he was tempted,” was her low, tremu- 
lous exclamation. ‘ He never would have done it, 
but for some bad influence, never. God help him! 
God help us all!” 

She went down stairs. 
man who was their right hand in household matters, 
was just stirring, and Angy wandered disconsolately 
from room to room. How changed the day! how 
changed the circumstances! their very lives seemed 
to have gone forward at one bound into some gray 
and desolate valley. The light seemed to have faded 
from her eyes, and the gloss from her tresses, and 
yet her sorrow became her. The flowers so tasteful- 
ly arranged by Seymour Hurst, lay huddled togeth- 
er; had some malign influence wilted them? 

‘* Lord bless us!” cried old Betty, as she looked 
into the parlor. “Why, you’re down early, child, 
though to be sure this dark weather makes it seem 
earlier. I saw Mr. Ivington coming over with some- 
thing swinging in his hands, and was going to the 
door—why! Lord bless us!” for Angy had started 





red old eyes detected something wrong. 


anguish, as the bell rung. 
do?” 


Betty stood still, staring and bewildered. 


“O, Betty? what shall I 





his mother, 


Betty, the simple old wo-' 


and turned so deadly white, that even Betty’s blur- 


“‘O, there he is now!” cried the girl, in a voice of 





think one moment. What shall I do? If I could 
only be firm! only keep calm! Betty,justsay to Mr. 
Ivington—that—l would like to see him a few min- 
utes in—the library—Betty. Perhaps my father’s 
spirit may be there,” she moaned, “ to help me plead 
for my poor, erring brother. Bnt how can I meet 
him? How caw I tell him of this—this terrible dis- 
grace? Imust—it is better for me than poor moth- 
er—Harry was her idol—God forgive him. O, he is 
coming! and what shall I do with these tears?” 


Yes, he was there, even at the door. Perhaps 
nothing could have pleaded for the poor girl so elo- 
quently as ber attitude at that moment; her head, 
her whole form drooping in the sorrowful grace of 
sincere grief, her pretty face half turned away; a 
crimson spot on either cheek contrasting with the 
dead white pallor, her white hands resting on the 
dark marble of the table before her. 

“Miss Angy—I fear—you are certainly ill—or— 
something has befallen you.” 

She dared not look up, she could not, if the effort 
had been to save her life, at that moment. Joln 
Ivington watched the curve of the beautiful throat, 
the outlines of the symmetrical figure, andthe face 
whose counterpart he had seen at Breslau. 

“Mr. Ivington—we are in trouble,” said Angy, 
falteringly; ‘‘we—that is, I—” and here her voice 
failed again, her lips quivered. 

* “Do not doubt that I will aid you, Miss Collins, to 
the full extent of my power; trust in me.” 

*O, you are good! you are generous! but you do 
not know—” 

Did he not know? The fiend saw the sarcastic 
smile which he hid from mortal eyes. It was of the 
spirit, and devilish. 

“You will not thank me for drawing on your syr- 
pathy—for detaining you solong,” said Angy, now 
lifting her slight figure, and trying to face him, 
steadily, but yet failing. “I might as well come to 
the point at once, though it covers me with shame. 
Mr, Ivington, will you please close the door?” (he 
turned to obey her) ‘‘my brother has been lured by 
wicked companions, to do a terrible thing. You will 
hardly credit me when I say he has forged a paper to 
the amount of twelve thousand dollars, and—we— 
are too poor—to—help him.” 

Her face was now one crimson from lip to brow; 
the red tide crept over her throat, and even the 
hands, that were suddenly lifted to the shame-paint- 
ed face, were covered with the same sanguine tinge. 
* Ts thatall, Miss Angy?” 

“© Heaven! could he speak in that light way—did 
it mean? She let her hands fall, and lifted her eyes 
to his face, distressfully. 

He came forward, almost smiling. 

“ Miss Angy,” he said, again, ‘is that all? Be 
sure I have the will to aid you, if you will give me the 
power.” 

“ J—give you the power?” she murmured. 

“Even you. Can you guess what I came for last 
night? and what I felt when I saw you so—shall I 
say, pleasantly occupied? I will say now what I 
could not then, for lack of opportunity. I love you, 
Angy Collins. Be my wife, and thus give me the 
power to help your brother out of this, or any other 
difficulty.” 

This was so sudden a revelation, that it struck 
through and through the sensitive heart, on which 
it fell, knell-like. 

“ But Angy, you must be my wife.” 

The subtle decision expressed in the repetition, re- 
volted her. For a moment she felt like collecting 
all the forces of her nature for a vigorous resistance, 
but she remembered her broken-hearted mother 
up stairs; the guilty, but still beloved brother. There 
came upon her with terrible distinctness the words 
he had said, that he would not live to bear the dis- 
grace, or the punishment. She knew he would not, 
and could she live to feel, that but for her he might 
have reformed, and been respected, instead of filling— 
horrible thought! a suicide’s grave? It seemed as if 
all feeling was struck dead in her heart; even the 
love she felt for Seymour Hurst, who had been her 
playmate when achild, and her companion until her 
father’s death. 

Did hours pass, while she stood there, feeling so 
cold, stern and dumb? She never knew; but what 
time passed took from ‘her all the dew and freshness 
ofher youth. She grew old in the presence of the 
man whose longing for her was so arbitrary. 

“No other condition — none?” she murmured. 
“This is so unexpected.” 

And he answered: 

“No other.” 

“Then—” she held out her hand, mutely. Her 
face grew white, the color forsook her lips. 

“You accept?” he cried, eagerly, his eyes lighted 
with a too selfish joy. 

* Yes—I accept.” 

He heeded not that the words were cold and me- 
chanical ; that the band was like ice in his own; that 
the chaste forehead was like marble to the touch of his 
warm lips. She was his, this beautiful girl that he 
had coveted. If he had known what torrents of 
feeling surged in that apparently pulseless bosom, 
feelings she could scarcely understand, and could not 
control at all--would he have been less happy? Your 
selfish natures never blush at a possibility of wrong- 
doing; they are always right, and obtuse almost to 
sublimity. 

“Get me your brother’s paper, Miss Angy, let me 
dispense with that formal prefix; 1 will set things 
right before the sun goes down. You are agitated 
now, wait a while. Remember, there is no danger, 
the secret shall be kept safe in my bosom ; no one will 
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* Don’t let him ring again, Betty—O!—stop! let me 


ever dream that the honor of your name was ever 




















































suspected, 
city with your brother, take up the note, and then 
you will all breathe freer. No wonder you were pale 
and frightened, my poor darling. Say to your moth- 
er that my man killed the game I brought over, ear- 
ly this morning—it is a present for her, You are not 
s0 sal now?” i 
The girl shook her head. 





Betty; ‘ the girl looks for all the world like one in a 
dream, ’Twould be funny, though,” and the woman 
chuckled, for she had always predicted that the rich 
young landholder would come after Angy for his 
wife, and had built much upon the magnificence of 
the prospect in view. 

“Angy!” called her mother from the top of the 
staircase. The girl flew towards her. ‘‘ Did you look 
in—did you see? I thought I heard him stirring— 
and O, I feel so fearful! All his things are in there, 
you know.” 

By “his things,” Angy divined what her mother 
meant, 

She knocked softly at the door, did not wait, but, 
opened it, disclosing the young man in the act of 
hastily thrusting a weapon back into its box. 

“O Harry!” she cried, reproachfully, 

He smiled, a haggard smile it was. 

“Don’t be frightened, Angy; I shall not do any 
violence until it comes to the worst—then God help 
us all.” 

‘But it wont come to the worst, Harry—I have 
fuund you a friend.” 

“ What!” He sprang forward, an electrical change 
in his whole being; so sudden, that it thrilled her, 
and at that moment her sacrifice seemed slight in 
comparison with his great relief. 

“ Yes, Mr. Ivington; he was over here early this 
morning. He will attend to it, 

“And I will pay him back every cent! I swear I 
will pay him back every cent!” cried the young man, 
falling on one knee beside his sister, hiding his face 
in her dress, and sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Collins came up with an anxious face. 

Jt is all right, mother; Mr. Ivington says there 
shall—be no trouble.” Her voice faltered a little. 

“O, my darling! what great, good news! Where 
ishe? on my knees I will bless him for this noble 
friendship—but—you—you are pale—you don’t look 
happy, my child.” 

* Tt—has all been very unhappy, you know,” quiv- 
ered Angy, who longed to be alone by herself, and 
ease an almost breaking heart by tears. 

“ Not this, surely; O, my darling! I could not feel 
happier in heaven, it seems to me, this minute. And 
you, Harry—-can I trust you again?” 

The young man had risen to his feet, and stood 
silently regarding his sister, with an anxious, side 
look, 

“I was wondering whether I should accept this 
good fortune,” he replied, in a dreary voice. ‘I read 
something in this child’s face that troubles me. She 
has obtained this money at some heavy cost.” 


hands on his arm, as she said, quietly: 

* You have nothing to do, Harry, with my private 
affairs, and no reason in the world to think about me 
atall, now. As fur this agitation, which you think 
you observe, attribute it to the frightful strain upon 
my nerves. I have not slept all night. I think, in- 
deed, while you are gone to the city with Mr. Iving- 
ton,” how the word faltered on her dry lips, ‘I will 
try and get some sleep.” 

So they said nothing more, but allowed her to go to 
her room, where she threw herself on the bed, to 
weep the bitterest tears her eyes had ever known. 
Foran hour she remained thus, nearly convulsed 
with grief; then she arose, bathed her eyes, and pro- 
ceeded to take from their different depositories sev- 
eral trifles, among them a picture, which she pressed 
passionately to her }/ ps, 

“Tt is well my father forbade an engagement,” she 
said, bitterly, as she looked for the Jast time upon the 
glowing, manly beauty of Seymour Hurst, then plac- 
ed the little picture in the box from which she had 
taken it. ‘I must return everything. I must write 
coldly and calmly, that 1 am going to be married, and 
we can keep the secret, 1 hope—the reason why —if 
Harry will,socanI. He will—see others he can love, 
and perhaps, after all, he didn’t care 80 very much 
for me.” 

The day passed by, slowly, drearily, Atnightcame 
a note, by John Ivington, from Harry. ‘ He was 
all right, but wouldn’t come home, just now. They 
must feel that he bad been so near disgracing them, 
etc., etc. It was better for him to remain away a 
while. Meantime he would work hard to repair his 


happy with him? But he intended to labor very 
hari, to economize and retrench, till he had paid that 
blessed friend, who had come to them in need—yes, 
to the uttermost farthing.” 

That seme night came, not aletter from young 
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error; they should never blush for him again, never. 
Mr. Ivington would bring the note with him, which 
Angy would please destroy when he gave it to her. 
Never, never could he be sufficiently thankful—he 
a hoped Angy might appreciate the noble qualities of 
that good, good man, who had told him all, and he 
wished her every joy. How could she help but be 
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think one moment. What shall I do? If I could 
only be tirm! only keep calm! Betty,just say to Mr. 
Ivington—that—1 would like to see him a few min- 
utes in—the library—Betty. Perhaps my father’s 
spirit may be there,” she moaned, “ to help me plead 
for my poor, erring brother. Bnt how can I meet 
him? How can I tell him of this—this terrible dis- 
grace? Imust—it is better for me than poor moth- 
er—Harry was her idol—God forgive him. O, he is 
coming! and what shall I do with these tears?” 

Yes, he was there, even at the door. Perhaps 
nothing could have pleaded for the poor girl so elo- 
quently as her attitude at that moment; her head, 
her whole form drooping in the sorrowful grace of 
sincere grief, her pretty face half turned away; a 
crimson spot on either cheek contrasting with the 
dead white pallor, her white hands resting on the 
dark marble of the table before her. 

“Miss Angy—I fear—you are certainly ill—or— 
something has befallen you.” 

She dared not look up, she could not, if the effort 
had been to save her life, at that moment. John 
Ivington watched the curve of the beautiful throat, 
the outlines of the symmetrical figure, andthe face 
whose counterpart he had seen at Breslau. 

“Mr. Ivington—we are in trouble,” said Angy, 
falteringly; *‘we—that is, I—” and here her voice 


failed again, her lips quivered. 


*Do not doubt that I will aid you, Miss Collins, to 
the full extent of my power; trust in me.” 

*“O, you are good! you are generous! but you do 
not know—” 

Did he not know? The fiend saw the sarcastic 
smile which he hid from mortal eyes. It was of the 
spirit, and devilish. 

“You will not thank me for drawing on your syr - 
pathy—for detaining you solong,” said Angy, now 
lifting her slight figure, and trying to face him, 
steadily, but yet failing. “I might as well come to 
the point at once, though it covers me with shame. 
Mr, Ivington, will you please close the door?” (he 
turned to obey her) “‘my brother has been lured by 
wicked companions, to doa terrible thing. You will 
hardly credit me when I say he has forged a paper to 
the amount of twelve thousand dollars, and—we— 
are too poor—to—help him.” 

Her face was now one crimson from lip to brow; 
the red tide crept over her throat, and even the 
hands, that were suddenly lifted to the shame-paint- 
ed face, were covered with the same sanguine tinge. 

* Is thatall, Miss Angy?” 

“O Heaven! could he speak in that light way—did 
it mean? She let her hands fall, and lifted her eyes 
to his face, distressfully. 

He came forward, almost smiling. 

“ Miss Angy,” he said, again, “is that all? Be 
sure I have the will to aid you, if you will give me the 
power.” 

“ J—give you the power?” she murmured. 

“Even you. Can you guess what I came for last 
night? and:what I felt when I saw you so—shall I 
say, pleasantly occupied? I will say now what I 
could not then, for lack of opportunity. I love you, 
Angy Collins. Be my wife, and thus give me the 
power to help your brother out of this, or any other 
difficulty.” 

This was so sudden a revelation, that it struck 
through and through the sensitive heart, on which 
it fell, knell-like. 

“ But Angy, you must be my wife.” 

The subtle decision expressed in the ieteten, re- 
volted her. For a moment she felt like collecting 
all the forces of her nature for a vigorous resistance, 
but she remembered her broken-hearted mother 
up stairs; the guilty, but still beloved brother. There 
came upon her with terrible distinctness the words 
he had said, that he would not live to bear the dis- 
gtace, or the punishment. She knew he would not, 
and could she live to feel, that but for her he might 
have refurmed, and been respected, instead of filling— 
horrible thought! a suicide’s grave? It seemed as if 
all feeling was struck dead in her heart; even the 
love she felt for Seymour Hurst, who had been her 
playmate when achild, and her companion until her 
father’s death. 

Did hours pass, while she stood there, feeling so 
cold, stern and dumb? She never knew; but what 
time passed took from her all the dew and freshness 
ofher youth. She grew old in the presence of the 
man whose longing for her was so arbitrary. 

“No other condition — none?” she murmured. 
“This is so unexpected.” 

And he answered: 

“No other.” 

“Then—” she held out her hand, mutely. Her 
face grew white, the color forsook her lips. 

“You accept?” he cried, eagerly, his eyes lighted 
with a too selfish joy. 

* Yes—I accept.” 

He heeded not that the words were cold and me- 
chanical; that the hand was like ice in his own; that 
the chaste forebead was like marble to the touch of his 
warm lips. She was his, this beautiful girl that he 
had coveted. If he had known what torrents of 
feeling surged in that apparently pulseless bosom, 
feelings she could scarcely understand, and could not 
control at all—would he have been less happy? Your 
selfish natures never blush at a possibility of wrong- 
doing; they are always right, and obtuse almost to 
sublimity. 

“‘Get me your brother's paper, Miss Angy, let me 
dispense with that formal prefix; 1 will set things 
right before the sun goes down. You are agitated 
now, wait a while. Remember, there is no danger, 
the secret shall be kept safe in my bosom ; no one will 
ever dream that the honor of your name was ever 
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} something in this child’s face that troubles me. She 
has obtained this money at some heavy cost.” 
Angy turned towards him, laid her cold, trembling 
hands on his arm, as she said, quietly: 
* You have nothing to do, Harry, with my private 
affairs, and no reason in the world to think about me 
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suspected. I will call again in an hour, return to the 
city with your brother, take up the note, and then 
you will all breathe freer. No wonder you were pale 
and frightened, my poor darling. Say to your moth- 
er that my man killed the game I brought over, ear- 
ly this morning—it is a present for her. You are not 
so sad now?” 

The girl shook her head. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XI. 
BURNED IN THE FIRE. 


‘Wat's the matter, 1 wonder?” soliloquized old 
Betty; ‘“‘ the girl looks for all the world like one ina 
dream. *Twould be funny, though,” and the woman 
chuckled, for she had always predicted that the rich 
young landholder would come after Angy for his 
wife, and had built much upon the magnificence of 
the prospect in view. 

“Angy!” called her mother from the top of the 
staircase. The girl flew towards her. ‘‘ Did you look 
in—did you see? I thought I heard him stirring— 
and O, I feel so fearful! All his things are in there, 
you know.” 

By “his things,” Angy divined what her mother 
meant. 

She knocked softly at the door, did not wait, but , 
opened it, disclosing the young man in the act of 
hastily thrusting a weapon back into its box. 

“ O Harry!” she cried, reproachfully. 

He smiled, a haggard smile it was. 

“Don’t be frightened, Angy; I shall not do any 
violence until it comes to the worst—then God help 
us all.” 

“But it wont come to the -worst, Harry—I have 
found you a friend.” 

“ What!” He sprang forward, an electrical change 
in his whole being; so sudden, that it thrilled her, 
and at that moment her sacrifice seemed slight in 
comparison with his great relief. 

“ Yes, Mr. Ivington; he was over here early this 
morning. He will attend to it. 

“And I will pay him back every cent! I swear I 
will pay him back every cent!” cried the young man, 
falling on one knee beside his sister, hiding his face 
in her dress, and sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Collins came up with an anxious face. 

“Jt is all right, mother; Mr. Ivington says there 
shall—be no trouble.” Her voice faltered a little. 
“O, my darling! what great, good news! Where 
ishe? on my knees I will bless him for this noble 
friendship—but—you—you are pale—you don’t look 
happy, my child.” 

* It—has all been very unhappy, you know,” quiv- 
ered Angy, who longed to be alone by herself, and 
ease an almost breaking heart by tears. 

“ Not this, surely; O, my darling! I could not feel 
happier in heaven, it seems to me, this minute. And 
you, Harry—can I trust you again?” 

The young wan had risen to his feet, and stood 
silently regarding his sister, with an anxious, side 
look. 

“I was wondering whether I should accept this 
good fortune,” he replied, in a dreary voice. ‘I read 


atall, now. As for this agitation, which you think 
you observe, attribute it to the frightful strain upon 
my nerves. I have not slept all night. I think, in- 
deed, while you are gone to the city with Mr. Iving- 
ton,” how the word faltered on her dry lips, “I will 
try and get some sleep.” 

So they said nothing more, but allowed her to go to 
her room, where she threw herself on the bed, to 
weep the bitterest tears her eyes had ever known. 
Foran hour she remained thus, nearly convulsed 
with grief; then s'ie arose, bathed her eyes, and pro- 
ceeded to take from their different depositories sev- 
eral trifles, among them a picture, which she pressed 
passionately to her !/ps. 

“It is well my father forbade an engagement,” she 
said, bitterly, as she looked for the Jast time upon the 
glowing, manly beauty of Seymour Hurst, then plac- 
ed the little picture in the box from which she had 
taken it. “I must return everything. I must write 
coldly and calmly, that 1 am going to be married, and 
we can keep the secret, I hope—the reason why —if 
Harry will,socanI. He will—see others he can love, 
and perhaps, after all, he didn’t care so very much 
for me.” 

The day passed by, slowly, drearily. Atnight came 


still she kept silence, enduring all. 


way, and poor Angy was almost passively silent, | 
while her heart was breaking. | 
It was well that John Ivington left the cottage as | | 


done in the first fary of his jealous passion. He’ ac- 

cused her of flirtation, selling herself for money, be- | 
ing fooled with gilded toys, bought for a price, and | 
When he ap-! 


pealed to her mother, there was a look of anguish on | | 


reproaches. Evidently there was something wrong, 
but what it was, was beyond him to divine. If he 
had known how bitterly the poor girl despised her- | 
self, and yet deprecated the impossibility of feeling or | 
doing otherwise, he bad been amply revenged., 
“Tam proud, Miss Collins,” at length he said, 
‘‘and shall beg for no favors, I assure you.” He 
took his hat to go. 

“These are yours,” said poor Angy, faintly. 

The day had been damp, and in such weather the 
widow always had a fire in one old-fashioned fire- 
place; a little flame was burning there yet, between 
two angry red sticks that had just broken apart. 
“Ah! these are mine! and what are these?” was 
his reply. He broke open one package. 
*Letters—umph! the fire needs more fuel,” he 
added, with a low, harsh laugh, and in went the 
letters. 

“‘This—O! a picture! I’ll keep that, some one else | 
may learn to prize it. No, on asecond thought, that’s | 
better with the rest;” and over went the delicately 
painted miniature, frame and all. 

Angy sprang forward with a half-smothered shriek. 

It seemed as if he might feel the anguish that was 
almost killing her; then seeing that rescue was use- 
less, and might not be interpreted rightly, she sank 
back in her seat again. 
“ These are all trifles, of no earthly use to any per- 
son now,” and deliberately, one by one, with com- 
pressed lips and shining eyes, he threw everything 
in the fire, said good-night with a brief, cold nod, 
and was gone, leaving the poor girl half fainting. 


it incumbent on her to sit and entertain them as best 
she could. They were two or three merry, pretty 
young girls, and all their conversation was concern- 
ing Willoway. It was plain to be seen, that to either 
of them the prospect of becoming mistress of the 
place would have been like gaining possession of 
paradise; and when, after one of them, with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, ran out to ask 
Betty for a drink, there was a coolness and a silence, 
which seemed very awkward, following so much 
chat and girlish confidence. Angy did not under- 
stand it. 

But old Betty had spared her all explanations, by 
saying: 

** You see everything seems to go so sideways, and 
will, I s’pose, till Miss Angy is married.” 

This was all right, for the girls had long ago given 
her to Seymour Hurst. 

** Will she go to the city to live?” - 

“ To the city!” cried old Betty, lifting her thin eye- 
brows, “‘ why, where should she go but to Willo- 
way? To be sure they’ll have a house in town, I 
suppose, during the winter, most very rich folks do.” 

“In town! Willoway! why what on earth do you 
»mean?” queried the young lady, aghast. 

*‘Tt’s an awful secret,” said artful old Betty, “and 
not to be told to no living creature, on no account 
whatever; but Miss Angy has caught the owner of | 
Willoway, or rather, the owner of Willoway has 
caught her, and I shouldn’t wonder if they were mar- 
ried right off.” 

* Seems to me it has been kept an awful secret,” said 
the young lady, quite chagrined, and turning to go. 
“1 thoughtif ever she married, it would be Seymour 
Hurst. He’s more ofa man, in my estimation, than 
adozen Mr. Ivingtons. But there, some girls are 
born to just such luck,” she mused, as she moved 
through the hall on her way back. ‘* How in the 
world did she manceuvre—and she’ll be mistress of 
Willoway!” 

Splendid presents soon began to come in. Angy had 
tried to conquer herself, but in the effort she had 
grown pale, almost haggard. John Ivington, who 
prided himself upon knowing human nature, had 
wisely timed his visits; they had not been too fre- 
quent, or too long. He knew he had secured his 
wife, that was all he cared for at present, save that 
the marriage must take place soon, and must be a 
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he came, or heaven knows what Seymour might have | A CATASTROPHE, NARRATED IN LETTERS | 


FROM THE FAMILY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


that mild old face, that startled him, and silenced his | L—From Mr. Damon Pursley, Merchant, to Mr. 


Pythias Grublin, his Partner. 


Shell Beach, August 7th. 

My DEAR GRUBLIN,—My experiment has signally 
failed. I shall give up my establishment here next 
week, and go to Saratoga tor the balance of the sea- 
son. Of course, the women are jubilant over my 
defeat: Mrs. P. flounces about the house with all 
the airs of a Juno, and ’Minta is quite in raptures 
about the prospect of seeing ‘‘ dear Saratoga” again. 
Dear fiddlestick! The idea of going off two hundred 
miles in this hot weather, to put up at a crowded 
hotel where you have to endure all kires of discom- 
forts, for which you pay enough in a month to keep 
the family a year in the city; to be dragged off every 
morning to the springs, to drink a nauseous mess of 
water that tastes more like a mixture of ink and sul- 
phur than anything else; to be bored with dressing 
for dinner, and to be obliged to take two hours and a 
half to eat it, being at the mercy of a lot of rascally 
white-aprons who don’t care whether you eat or 
starve; to be compelled to attend hops three evenings 
in a week, where I can do nothing but stare at the 
fellows with long side-whiskers who whirl ’Minta 
round the room in a way that I think perfectly out- 
rageous, and tread on my corns—all this, I suppose, 
must be endured again, and I must make up my 
mind to smirk and grin, and look as pleased at the 
whole farce as a bear on hot plates. 

You will excuse my warmth, but the fact is, I feel 
almost desperate. Couldn’t you get up some plausi- 
ble story fur Mrs. P’s. consumption,about embarrass- 
ments in the business,serious complications in finance, 


It was well for her that company came in, making |-fall in the pork market, and something more after 


that style, winding up with an assurance that I must 
come back to the city? Don’t try it unless you can 
put it in a credible shape, for Mrs. P. is as keen asa 
hawk, and will detect a flaw as quick as any one. 
But I do assure you, Grublin, the idea of the coming 
Saratoga campaign makes me tremble as if I were 
leading a forlorn hope into the breach, 

However, I suppose the thing is unavoidable, and 
“must be endured with Christian equanimity,” as 
our minister would say. ‘‘ You’ve tried your experi- 
ment, Mr. Pursley,” said madam, yesterday; “anda 
pretty mess you’ve’made of it; we're the laughing- 
stock of everybody up at the hotel, and I hope you’re 
satisfied.” 

“It was a mere accident, Mrs. P.,” I replied, 
“which might have happened anywhere.” 

“It never would have happened at Saratoga,” she 
rejoined,sharply. ‘‘ What sense was there in coming 
out here, to this out-of-the-way place, for the 
season ?” 

“There was economy in it,” said I; and that re- 
mark brought all Mrs. P.’s guns into action, double- 
shotted. You're not a married man, Grublin, and I 
was on the point of saying that I hoped you never 
would be; but I can prescribe a sure recipe to raise a 
storm in the social atmosphere, which you must re- 
me mber, in case you are fool enough ever to marry a 
fashionable woman. Don’t say a word about econo- 
my! Sink your business, dodge your creditors, wear 
your last year’s hats, and your winter clothes in midi- 
summer, but never, if you want peace in the house, 
say a word about economy! Mrs. P. has all the elo- 
quence and fluency of Anna Dickinson, and fifteen 
times her sarcasm, and, withal, a disagreeable way of 
putting home-truths to a man, about cigars, brandy- 
smashes, and billiards, which silences, if it don’t 
quite convince me. 

I have neither time nor inclination, just now, to 
explain all the circumstances that have led to the 
abandonment of my determination to pass the season 
here at Shell Beach, in a quiet way, and thus save a 
thousand dollars for something more useful than the 
fashionable frippery of a watering-place. I set out 
with a Spartan determination that I would have my 
own way, and be master of the Pursley household for 
at least three months, and make it conform to my 
notions of summer recreation. And,as Mrs. P. says, 





When you know all that has happened since we have 
been here, I don’t think you will blame me for yield- 
ing to Mrs. P.’s imperious will. You don’t know what 
the tyranny of a fashionable woman is, when she gets 
the whip-hand of aman. There’s no kind of use in 
my trying to take the bit in my teeth just now; I 
have neither the strength nor the confidence. 
I’m sorry, Grubly, my boy, that this will spoil 
your fall vacation; but stick to the shop well, and 
you shall have double time come Christmas, to make 
up. Don’t fail to write twice a week, and give me 
full advices of the business. You will probably get a 
letter from Mrs. P. by the mail that brings this, giv- 
ing the opening chapter of her delectable story, of 
which one Damon Pursley.is the hero. I expect she 
means for me to write the next. She will doubtless 
tell you to inform all our friends that are in the city 
about it; but I hope you have too much respect for 
me to doit. If you wont mention it, I am in hopes 
these confounded people up at the hotel will forget it 
before winter, and that madam and ’Minta will see 
enough at Saratoga to drive it out of their heads. 
Until Mrs. P. calls on me to resume my correspond- 
ence with you, to my own great humiliation, I will 
remain, 
Your ever true,but confoundedly chap-fallen friend, 
D. PURSLEY. 
P. S.—Are the market reports in the Herald reli- 
able, now-a-days? Thursday’s paper quoted a heavy 
fall in hams and shoulders, of which I believe we 
have about three thousand dollars’ worth on band. 
A pretty time to go to Saratoga! But in the bright 
lexicon of Mrs. P., there’s no such word as economy. 
Heigh-ho! 
- B.—Don’t let anything tempt you to marry a 
fashionable woman! 





1l.—From Mrs. Damon Pursley (nee Montague) to 
the same. 
Shell Beach, August 7th. 
My DEAR MR. GRruBLIN,—/Jo triumphe! We are 
really to go to Saratoga this season! Just as I was giv- 


| ing up in despair, and settling down into the disagree- 


able conviction that we must pass the hot months in 
this horrid exile, chance has stepped in to favor me, 
the lucky fates have made a new deal, and Clarinda 
Montague Pursley holds the winning hand. There’s 
quite a story connected with the affair, and you are 
such a dear, good young man, Mr. Grublin, and 
sympathize with Araminta and myself so sincerely, 
in all of our oppressions by our mutual partner, that 
I am determined you shall know the whole of it. 
Now, let me ask you, Mr. Grublin, to take the con- 
duct of Pursley seriously under consideration, and to 
resolve that you will never treat a wife in the shabby 
way that he set out to treat me this summer. It’sa 
dreadful business to marry a man who hasn’t any 
sou] above his ledgers and pork-barrels; and I do 
hope that you will never afflict any poor woman the 
way that heartless man has afflicted me. But I’ve 
got him subdued, for a while, at least, and I’m not 
one of the Montagues if I don’t keep him in subjec- 
tion-till the season is over. And between you and 
me, my dear Mr. Grublin, I want you to tell some of 
our set—the Dashalls, the Darnleys, and the Massin- 
gers, for instance, or any others who couldn’t afford 
to leave the city this summer—and so had to pretend 
sickness in the family—all about the particulars of the 
affair, as you will receive them from us, and perhaps 
it will help me a great deal in keeping Pursley under 
my thumb; after we get home in the fall. If I can 
only make him a laughing-stock, my strength will be 
wonderfully increased. 

I shall not promise to write you a full account of 


ter than I can very well take time for. You men 
don’t know, of course, how much work there is in 
packing six Saratoga trunks; and that reminds me 
to ask you to go up to the house and tell Martha that 
I shall come home one day next week, and that she 
must lay out all our dresses, ready to put up. Ara- 
minta will write you about part of it; and, if Pursley 
continues as meek for a day or two as he is now, I 
shall be able to make him tell some of the story. He 
is writing to you now. Can’t you let me know what 
he says? 

You know, of course, that we left the city the last 
of June. Araminta and I had our minds all made up 
for Saratoga, of course, and we were perfectly thun- 
derstruck when Pursley announced that we must 





a pretty mess I’ve made of it! I have been beaten at 





ceremony of unusual splendor. 

The night preceding that of his wedding, the 
dream, or vision, came to him again. The aspect of, 
the old man was more threatening than before, his | 
warning more awful. John Ivington woke up with 





a note, by John Ivington, from Harry. “ He was 
all right, but wouldn’t come home, just now. They | 
must feel that he bad been so near disgracing them, 
etc., etc. It was better for him to remain away a 

while. Meantime he would work hard to repair his 


happy with him? But he intended to labor very | 
hard, to economize and retrench, till he had paid that 


io the uttermost farthing.” 

That seme night came, not aletter from young 
Hur-t, but the man himself, in a whirlwind of grief, | 
desire, disappointment. Then succeeded a stormy 
interview, where the discarded lover had it all his own 








error; they should never blush for him again, never. 
Mr. Ivington would bring the note with him, which 
Angy would please destroy when he gave it to her. 
Never, never could he be sufficiently thankful—he | 
hoped Angy might appreciate the noble qualities of | 
that good, good man, who had told him all, and he | 
wished her every joy. How could she help but be | 


blessed friend, who had come to them in need—yes, | 


| the cold sweat beading his brow—a deadlier cold at | 
his heart. 

“1 wish dreams might go to the deuce!” he cried, | 
| emphatically. ‘* Curse the old man! and as for the | 

| child, she lies buried fathoms deep. No use in try- 

| ing to frighten me, though after all it’s my own silli- 

| ness, confound it! thinking about it all the time. 

| Hang care! 
Angy my own. If 1 knew where to send it, l’d buy | 
| ahandsome present for that old witch at Bresian. vad 

And everybody said that night how white and | 

stately the young bride looked; so unlike the bloom- | 
ing, light-hearted Angy. 

And Seymour Hurst sat in the solitude of his study, 

| as cold and marble-like as she. 

| [TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 

~~_<-- + —__—_—_——_ 
There is an old proverb that says, contentment is 

the true philosopher's stone. Brown says it’s very 

likely, fur nobody has ever found one or the other. 


I'll drown it for one day; to-night sees | 


my own game, and in such an unexpected and ridic- 
ulous way, that I’ve hardly the spirit of a man left in 
| my own house. Mrs. P. says she intends to write to 
| you about it, and *Minta declares that she must de- 
| Scribe the finale of the affair; and both of them say 

that I shall till up all the parts of the story that are 
necessary for me to tell, in order to convey to you 
| what Mrs. P. is pleased to call “‘a proper dramatic 
| effect.” Confound the woman; she knows she’s got 
| me under her thumb now, till I can gather strength 
| fur a new outbreak, and I suppose I shall submit 
| with the best grace possible. 

I have really wandered away from the subject that 
I meant to write about; but my mind is full of Sara- 
| toga and its miseries, and I can’t help talking of the 

| unfortunate complexion of affairs. But to come down 
| to the point of the thing, I am sorry to announce that 
| I shall probably not return to the city, and to busi- 


| ness, by the first of September, as I had anticipated. 


Madam declares that since she has lost all the tirst 
part of the Saratoga season, nothing will content her 
but to stay till the very last of it, which, I suppose, 
will be the first of October, in the most favorable view | 
ofit. May Heaven preserve my reason during the 
| interval! It’s unfortunate but it can’t be helped. 


give it up. I suppose I looked daggers at him. Ara- 
minta shed tears at the disappointment; but they 
moved him about as much as they would have moved 
| a rock. 

‘* May I ask your reasons for this unusual conduct, 
Mr. Pursley?” 1 inquired. 

“‘Certainly you may, madam,” he replied, as bold 
as a lion; ‘‘and I shall take the liberty of telling you 
the truth. We can’t afford it. The firm of Pursley 
and Grublin, Dealers in Pork, wholesale, can’t afford 
it. Pork has a decided downward tendency, and it 
is no time to blow bubbles.” 

The horrid man put Lis arms akimbo, and deliver- 
ed his speech (which I have no doubt he had prepared 
beforehand), with a smirk of self-complaceucy. It 
always makes me indignant when he throws his 
wretched business in my face in this way. Excuse 
me, Mr. Grublin, but you know my sentiments about 
it too well to take offence. He seems to take delight 
| in reminding me that one of the Montagues did ac- 
tually forget the claims of her family so far as to marry 





a pork merchant. Pah! So 1 grew angry, of course, 
| and bridled up in aminute. Economy, forsooth! Did 
| he ever happen to think of that when he was amusing 
| himself down town, in a way that I dare say you 
| know a'l about, though you never would tell me how 


this funny affair, myself; it would make a longer let-: 


|2 
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much they charge for billiards and horse-hire—and 
did he ever happen to think that if I had remained a 
Montague, 1 never should have heard such a word as 
economy? 

But all I could say was of no avail. He planted 
himself squarely on the resolution that we couldn’t 
and shouldn’t go to Saratoga this season; and I 
should as much expect to pull up Broadway pave- 
ment with my fingers, as to move him when he gets 
one of his obstinate fits on. 

“ However, Mrs. P.,” he remarked, I don’t want 
to deny you and ’Minta any reasonable enjoyment. 
There’s a place called Shell Beach, over on the Jersey 
coast, where we will go and passa month or six weeks. 
But you must understand distinctly, both of you, that 
if we go, it will be for genuine recreation, and not for 
flummery of any kind. We will take one of the cot- 
tages, which they say are very prettily situated, and 
well-furnished, and see if we can’t live awhile with- 
out turning night into day, and filling the house with 
a crowd of zanies of both sexes, every night. I am 
longing for a little of plain, unartificial life, and 
here is a chance to get it.” 

Araminta and I looked in blank dismay at each 
other while he was talking. Of all places on earth, 
Shell Beach was the last I should have chosen, ‘'No- 
body went there who could afford to go anywhere 
else, and you might as well advertise your poverty in 
the newspapers, as to be seen there atall. There 
was @ hotel without any music or assembly-room; 
there was a long strip of beach where people bathe, 
and a dozen cottages to let. We should probably see 
there some of our set who would rejoice at our com- 
ing, because misery always loves company, you know. 
I hinted to Pursley that perhaps he would not object 
to card-parties and conversaziones at Shell Beach. 

“Indeed I would, Mrs. P.,” he replied. ‘ That’s 
just where I want to rid myself of all such nuisances 
for a while. The people you would invite are just 
the kind that would make me uncomfortable—a lot 
of dawdling girls and brainless boys who are capable 
of nothing but hugging and twisting each other in 
some of these wrestling-matches that you call round- 
dances, and who secretly despise me because I wont 
wear white kids on my big brown hands. There will 
be enough of them there—you understand why. 
What I want to do is to avoid all such bipeds as much 
as possible, for at least six weeks. 1 want to breathe 
the sea air, and bathe in the sea water, and lounge 
around generally, without the restraint of the pres- 
ence of your fashionable friends, That’s my platform, 
Mrs. P.” 

I saw that his mind was made up, and that it would 
be useless to talk with him; but I could not help tell- 
ing bim that he was much too severe upon people of 
the highest respectability, to whom he had extended 
the hospitalities of his house very often. 

“When I should have been better pleased to ex- 
tend an invitation to them to stay away,” the mon- 
ster interrupted, “Don’t, if you please, Mrs. P., lay 
the responsibility of all this frivolity at’ my door. 
There’sa certain Mrs. Damon Pursley—nee Montague 
—who has all the credit for the assemblages within 
these walis that have mocked the name of hospitality. 
Don’t I know, perfectly well, why the Dandrums and 
the Dalkeiths come here to every rout you give? 
The young fellows realize that my Heidseick came 
over the water, and is not made of Jersey cider, and 
that there’s no logwood and copperas in the Old Rye 
on my buffet. That, I think, is the strongest argu- 
ment with them. And they, as well as the young 
women, know perfectly well that they can conduct 
themselves pretty much as they please in your house, 
and that they cau turn the place intoa Babel, if it 
suits them, and laugh in their sleeves at the way they 
are imposing upon us. Now, for my part, I’m sick of 
it. I want a respite from all such hollow shams 
which you are pleased to call society; and I imagine 
we shall find it at Shell Beach.” 

That evening Araminta and I held a council of war, 
and resolved that we would pretend to concur with 
Pursley in his outrageous ideas, go to the beach, and 
trust to luck for the means to persuade him to go to 
Saratoga, befure the close of the season. And may 
luck always favor us as it has in this case! 

Well, we came here, feeling doleful enough, but 
pretending to be pleased, and humbugging Pursley 
with our show of delight at the cottage and the view 
of the sea. Men are so easily humbugged, Mr. Grub- 
lin! The place is pretty enough, and might do for 
slow people who never learn the ways of the Springs; 
but for us it has been tedious enough. We have 
passed our time in walking, and driving, and bathing, 
and have called on a few people, and been called on. 
Araminta tried to read a novel, but she declared that 
one hour at Saratoga is worth all the books Miss Ed- 
wards ever wrote, and I quite agree with her. Pur- 
sley has enjoyed himself hugely, or pretended to. He 
exhibited his ideas of economy by hiring a yacht, 
which he has used a good deal in cruising about the 
bay; but the motion of the thing made me sea-sick, 

and Araminta says she never understood before what 
Shakspeare meant by saying that “distance lends 
enchantment to the view;” and so our first trip was 
our last. Then Pursley got up a chowder-party on 
the beach, and cooked up a horrid mess of fish, the 
smell of which alone was enough to make one sick; 
and the voracious man almost choked himself to 
death with a great tish-bone. Then he would have 
us go to a picnic; and as sure as my name is Clarinda 
Montague Pursley, I’ll never go to another! Such a 
chapter of accidents as we had; but what else can 
sensible people expect who run off into the woods to 
devour cold pies and tongues? Young Dandrum 
was along, and was very polite to Araminta; but he 
had never climbed a fence, and unfortunately got 





caught by the skirts of his coat, and hung there with- 
out knowing how to extricate himself; and then that 
horrid man, Pursley, called all the company to the 
spot to see him, and roared with laughter for five 
minutes, before he would allow any one to help him 
down. Then Araminta tore the skirt of her beautiful 
new dress half off, which gave Pursley the occasion 
to say that he believed his wife and daughter would 
have worn flowered silks in the Garden of Eden, if 
they had been there. And then it rained, and we 
came back all wet and bedraggled, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with Shell Beach and everything about it—all 
except Pursley, who declared that variety was the 
spice of life, and that it quite recalled his boyhood. 

But how can I express my ennui, or that of poor 
Araminta? We gradually gave up all hope of accom- 
Plishing our ond this season, fur Pursley showed no 
symp of r ting, and we thought of the balls 
and dinners and waters of Saratoga—O that delicious 
water!—as the Mahometan sighs for Hong Kong, or 
some other of those foreign places. To add to our 
misery,a report spread that some burglars were lurk- 
ing about, trying to rob the city people, and one 
night a man actually broke into the Dandrums’s cot- 
tage and carried off Mrs. D.’s diamond set. (I don’t 
think they were anything better than paste; but 
Mrs. D. makes a great ado about them, and has ad- 
vertised them in the Herald as worth tive thousand 
doliars. The idea!) Augustus Dandrum is very ner- 
vous, you know, and the shock of the alarm scared 
the poor fellow almost out of his senses; and Pursley 
was hateful enough to say it would not have required 
a great scare todo that. Thena night or two after 
the robbery at the Dandrums’s, we had an alarm at 
our cottage, and a terrible time it was. It was about 
two o’clock in the morning, and we were all sound 
asleep, when Pursley woke up, and thought he heard 
somebody rummaging around the hall. He got up 
and went out, and found the back window of the 
passage wide open, which showed that somebody had 
been in the house. Araminta and I were awfully 
frightened. The next day Pursley got a gun, and for 
two or three nights after he sat up watching for 
burglars, and once fired at something he mistook for 
one, and killed an old blind horse that happened to 
stray into the yard, and pretty nearly threw me into 
convulsions with fright. Pursle ley didn’t watch any 
more after that, and was quite ‘angry when I asked 
him if he didn’t think killing horses at fifty dollars 
apiece, at Shell Beach, was almost as expensive as 
going to Saratoga. But we were far from being over 
our fright. 

Now, my dear Mr. Grublin, I must stop. I have 
brought the story down to the time when Pursley 
can most effectively telt his part, and Araminta shall 
do the rest. I have been plotting with her for a 
week, and we only waited a favorable occasion to put 
our scheme in execution, and outwit Pursley, as well 
as enjoy ourselves for one evening. The man acted 
most provokingly fur a whole week, stayed in the 
house almost all the time, and we began to despair.of 
ever getting him away. But the time came, aftera 
week had passed, when he went off on a fishing ex- 
cursion. Our arrangements were all made, and we 
proceeded to put them in execution; though you 
may well believe we did not anticipate any such as- 
tonishing result as came from that evening’s pastime. 
Ican hardly refrain from giving you an inkling of 
what happened; but I have promised Araminta that 
she shall describe it to you. 

I have written a great deal more than I intended 
to, and will close now. My heart is so full of the suf- 
ferings I have endured through Parsley’s hatefulness, 
that I feel relieved in telling you about it. My dear 
Mr. Grublin, I sincerely hope you will make a dif- 
ferent sort of a husband from Pursley. He must 
know that his cruelty has almost destroyed me, and 
I presume he takes a malicious satisfaction in it. 
But there’s one consolation; if he does succeed in 
killing me, he will never get another Montague! 

I am, my dear Mr. Grublin, your friend, 
CLARINDA MONTAGUE PURSLEY. 


P.S. Don’t forget to tell people about this affair. 








IlIl.—From Mr. Damon Pursley to the same. 
Shell Beach, Aug. 9th. 

My DEAR GRUBLIN,—I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that this letter is written under protest; 
or better, perhaps, by order. I think it would be en- 
tirely proper for me to sign it at the end as they sign 
orders in the army. Thus, for instance——“‘ By com- 
mand of Major Genera] Mrs. Clarinda Montague 
Parsley: Damon Pursley, A. A. G.” For she will 
have me do it; and my peace of mind and body can 
be secured more easily by complying than any other 
way. 

She has written to you, I suppose, about the 
burglars, and very likely has taken occasion to ridi- 
cule me about the matter. She will hardly deny, 
however, that there was some suspicious stranger in 
the house two weeks ago to-night, or that Mrs. P. 
was pretty well frightened in consequence. I think, 
on the whole, it would have been better for me, if I 
had continued to stop in the house and watch for 
burglars. The fact is, I was seriously concerned my- 
self, and wanted to be prepared for the fellows if they 
should come again; but after waiting a week or 80, 
and accomplishing nothing but the destruction of a 
horse, and the more complete terrifying of the house- 
hold, I resolved to take another cruise with the 
yacht, and snuff the sea-breeze that I am so fund of. 

The man who has charge of this vessel is one Sandy 
Macdonald, a keen-witted Scotchman, with about as 
much avarice in his composition as it would be pos- 
sible to find in any one Scotchman. I had hired the 





yacht, and had full control of it; but in all my cruis- 
ings, Sandy acted as skipper, and took my directions 
about the courses. He had a man anda boy to assist 
him, On the present occasion, I told him to stand 
out tothe Shoals, about five miles from the beach, 
where I would throw a line. It was my purpose to 
be back before dark, and I told Sandy to be particu- 
lar to sail out no further than the place indicated. 


I went down into the cabin, and took up a book; 
but the heat of the day was overpowering, and as I 
had been up watching all night, it was very easy for 
me to fallasleep. When I awoke, it was the middle 
of the afternoon, and Sandy was standing before me, 
hat in hand, with a broad grin on his homely face. 

** Have we reached the Shoals, Sandy?” I asked. 

“ That we have,” he replied, with a broad accent 
which I will not try to repeat; “‘and are ten miles 
beyond.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?” Iexclaimed. “ Did I 
not expressly charge you not to go outside of them?” 

“ That you did, sir.” 

“Then what do you mean by disobeying my 
orders?” 

The fellow laughed, and said he had previous or- 
ders from Mrs. Pursley. Just as I was on the point 
of throwing a billet of wood at his head for his im- 
pudence, he explained that Mrs. P. had sent for him 
that morning, after she learned that I proposed to 
go out on the water, and had given him five dollars 
to promise that he would take me so far that I could 
not possibly get back before morning! 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! Mrs. P. in a new 
character—a secret plotter in the Pursley household! 
What did it mean? Not that she intended to elope, 
and gain time for a good start; that [ could not 
think of her. I knew well enough that her affection 
for Damon Pursley was little enough; but then, you 
know, Grublin, women of five-and-forty don’t run 
away from their husbands, either in the drama, or in 
real life. It was just about as likely as that I should 
elope with a Bowery ballet-girl, which you would 
hardly expect to happen. Well, then, what did it 
mean? I couldn’t imagine, for the life of me; but 
the one idea that suggested itself most clearly to me 
was, that I had better get back to Shell Beach as 
quickly as possible, and ascertain what particular 
role madam was acting, that so imperatively required 
my absence. 

‘Well, sir,” I said, to the treacherous Sandy, 
“‘what purpose have you in advising me of this? 
After betraying me in this manner, what is your 
object in avowing it?” 

You don’t know as much of human nature, Grub- 
lin, as you will after you have lived twenty-five years 
longer, and you may find some difficulty in believing 
that the scamp coolly assured me that his only object 
was to obtain ten dollars from me, on condition of his 
landing me at the beach by nightfall. There are 
certain muscles in a man’s arm, called the flexors 


.and extensors, which he calls into operation by 


knocking @ man down, and I was never so sorely 
tempted to exercise mine, as upon thisoccasion. But 
a prudent recollection that 1 must use this fellow to 
get me back to the beach checked my wrath; and I 
actually paid him his price, and had the bow of the 
yacht turned shoreward. A fresh breeze sprang up 
within half an hour, which bowled us along rapidly, 


and it was hardly dusk before we dropped anchor off | 


the Beach, and Sandy put me ashore. 

Now, my dear Grublin, what do you suppose I did? 
““Went quietly and directly home,” you will say, 
“like a sensible man, and brought confusion upon 
Mrs. P. by discovering her engaged in some frivolous 
nonsense.” No—that’s just what I did not do. I had 
got back to the beach in good time, and as I step- 
ped out of the boat, the thought occurred to me that 
I had not bathed for a week. It was a still starlight 
night, there was hardly a ripple on the bay, and the 
water was of an excellent temperature. ‘I'll do it,” 
quoth I. “ Mrs. P. shall enjoy her stolen pleasure, 
whatever it may be, for half an hour longer, while 
Damon refreshes himself; and then, Clarinda Mon- 
tague, nothing shall avert your detection.” 

There was a bathing-house on the beach, of which 
Ihada key. 1 unlocked and entered it, and in half 
@ minute came out, arrayed in a suit of bright red 
flannel, such as bathers wear. Without stopping to 
secure the door, I plunged into the water. I swam 
out half-way to the yacht, and then cruised along up 
the shore, and after dallying with the water awhile, 
as I generally do when bathing, I swam back, and 
came out. I presume I had been in about twenty 
minutes; certainly not longer. .1I stepped up quickly 
to the bathing-house, for the air seemed cold, and 


-entering it, I— 


No. I didn’t put on my clothes. My dear Grub- 
lin, have you ever experienced some overwhelming 
surprise, rushing on you as unexpectedly as light- 
ning froma cloudless sky? If you bave, fancy my 
feelings upon finding that my clothes were gone, 
stolen, probably, by some wretched reprobate, who 
had watched his time, and I, Damon Pursiey, Pork 
Dealer (Pursley and Grublin), left to walk half a 
mile home, barefoot and bareheaded, with a red flan- 
nel bathing dress on! Can you realize it? I assure 
you, I did, and very keenly, too. There was nothing 
particularly inspiriting about the loss ofa gold watch 
and ninety dollars in greenbacks; but these were 
‘‘trifles, light as air,” compared with the conse- 
quences of a detection in this ridiculous plight. I 
stood stock still for two minutes, feeling uncomfort- 
ably damp and airy, and then male up my mind. 
I would get home as speedily as possible, and so 
stea!thily as to make the matter a secret with me. I 
would enter the house unperceived, and slip to my 
chamber and wardrobe. What else could I do? 


Iacted upon the thought immediately, and sped 
away towards the cottage. I have not the least idea 
whether I met anybody or not; but I think that half 
mile was performed in a short five minutes. 

Here I will pause; this is all that I agreed with 
Mrs. P.to write. For further particulars ‘of this 
night’s events, consult ’Minta’s letter. I remain, 
Yours, with all humility, D. PuRSLEY. 





IV.—From Miss Araminta Pursley to the same. 
Shell Beach, Aug. I] th. 

MY DEAR MR. GRUBLIN,—It is with feelings of 
unalloyed regret, tempered somewhat by the retflec- 
tion that I communicate the intelligence to a friend 
of approved steadfastness, that I assume the imple- 
ments of correspondence, to inform your astonished 
understanding of recent events in the household of 
my paternal ti The nications of both 
of my revered and beloved progenitors have suf- 
ficiently announced to you the progress of events 
antecedent to the night of last Friday; and it re- 
mains for me to bring to your notice the occurrences 
of that night, which close the domestic drama of this 
household, for the present. 

The sacred privacy of the family circle should not 
be exposed to the rude gaze of the vulgar optic, nor 
should the secrets which cluster so closely about the 

| hearthstone, be unveiled to the prying visuals of the 
mere researcher from motives of curiosity. An over- 
whelming sense of the magnitude of the difficulties 
which arrry themselves in opposition to the sincere 
interpreter of truth, might appall a less determined 
organization than tiat of her who now seeks your 
enlightenment. Delicacy would restrain me, truth 
would bid me speak fearlessly forth; and the conflict 
that is thus ceaselessly waged in my sensitive cere- 
brum can hardly fail to be appreciated by your own 
superindulgent charity.* 

The plot of which mother’s letter speaks, was 
simply to secure father’s absence for twenty-four 
hours, and in the meantime, to have a reunion at the 
cottage such as we had not enjoyed since we came to 
Shell Beach. When we learned from Sandy Mac- 
donald, that he intended to take a sail down the bay, 
mother hired the Scotchman to keep him aboard the 
yacht, by some trick, till morning; and as soon as he 
was off, we finished the preparations which had been 
begun before. The band at the hotel had been en- 
gaged a week, and only needed to be notified of the 
appointed night; there was an elegant collation pre- 
pared and sent over, which we spread in the dining- 
room; and by a liberal use of wax canlles, we made 
the parlor quite brilliant. Invitations were issued 
for thirty-six; and so unheard-of was such an affair 
as a party at Shell Beach, that every one came. By 
ten o’clock the pany was all bled, the music 
was in its place, and a set of dancers was on the 
floor. Everybody was delighted with the pros- 
pect of such an evening of enjoyment, and Augustus 
Dandrum was in ecstasies He capered about like a 
crazy man (ma said he had drunk too much cham- 
pagne, but I don’t believe it), and engaged me for 
every German during the evening. 

Everything passed off beautifully, at first. The 
company became lively very soon, and the dancing 
grew fast and furious. I thought some of the young 
men were a little too sportive; Dick Dashall, for in- 
stance, who would insist on dancing the Schottische 
with an enormous pair of Mexican spurs on, and tore 
almost every lady’s skirt in the room with them; and 
Fred. Massinger, who ted the centre table to 
drink papa’s health in a glass of champagne, with 
the sentiment, as he expressed it, “‘ May the old foul 
always know when to stay away!” But with these 
excepticns, and that of Augustus, who fell flat on-his 
back while trying to go through the Lancers, and 
couldn’t get up till somebody helped him, the even- 
ing was passing off splendidly. : 

Just after eleven, the kitchen girl came to ma, all 
trembling with fear, and whispered to her that a 
dark figure had been skulking around the back-yard, 
for two hours, and that she was convinced it was a 
burglar. Ma thought she was deceived by her ima- 
gination, and sent her away; but she came back soon 
after, and declared that it was really so. Then ma 
asked Mr. Dashall to go and look out in the yard, 
and see if there was anybody there. He went out of 
the front door, but I am positive he never went off 
the steps. He came back in a moment, and de- 
clared he had searched the yard thoroughly, and 
could find nobody. 

“It is your imagination, you silly girl,” said ma. 
**Go into the supper-room, if you are afraid; you will 
be needed there soon to wait on the table.’ 

In afew ts ma 1 supper in waiting 
in the adjoining room, and the company proceeded 
to the table, where they were soon seated. But be- 
fore a single mouthful had been eaten, a most sin- 
gular interruption occurred. 

This room, I should explain, is on the east side of 
the cottage, and occupies the entire width of it. The 
blinds were all drawn close inside, so I suppose that 
nobody could see a gleaming light from the outside. 
The company wereall comfortably seated at the table, 
when a loud scratching noise at one of the back win- 
dows attracted everybody’s attention. It sounded 
exactly like a man trying toclimb up to the window 














* NoTE TO THE READER.—It is evident that the re- 
mainder of this letter is the composition of Mrs. Parsley. 
The very elaborate and diffuse style in which Miss Ara- 
minta’s opening is couched, probably suggested to Mrs. 
P. that no very intelligent account of the matter could 
be conveved by her daughter, and it is presumed that she 
substituted what follows for the greater part of Ara- 
minta‘s letter. As a literary curiosity, it is regretted 





that the letter cannot also be presented.—J. F. F. 
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frame, from the outside; and then one of the panes 

of glass was shivered, as if with a blow. The servant 

girl fell on her knees, and whispered through her 

chattering teeth: 

“ Holy mother protect us! It’s the robber ad 

The company sat shivering with fear, and every 

face was as pale as acloth. Ma went into the hall 

and got the gun from behind the door, and forced it 
into Fred Massinger’s hands. Fred stood quaking 
and trembling, and not @ word was uttered by any- 
body, The noise continued; we heard the window- 
spring loosened, and the sash raised, and then we 
could plainly see hands working on the slats of the 
blinds. 

“Fire!” whispered ma to Fred. The gun went oft 
with a noise that made all the ladies scream, and 
the charge broke half the lamps in the chandelier 
overhead. I don’t think the shot hit anything olse. 
Just then the blinds were thrown wide open, and— 
My dear Mr. Grublin, just fancy it! There stood 
pa, in the window, like «# picture in a frame, with 
nothing on but a flannel bathing~dress, his hair all 
tumbled and sticking out, and himself looking more 
like an escaped convict than a respectable pork 
dealer. There he stood, looking coolly at the com- 
pany, and they staring at him. 1 think everybody 
recognized him; but all were too astonished to speak 
a word. Inever shall forget the expression of ma’s 
face at that t. She d to realize the 
meaning of the apparition at a glance, and she fairly 
trembled with anger. And to clap the climax, pa 
spoke out in a loud voice: 

“ Your company is unexpected, good people! I 
propose to appear among you immediately, in the 
character of the Drowned Pirate. 1 think I'll take a 
seat with you.” 

With the words, he stepped to the floor; but the 
table was cleared almost before his fuot touched it. 
The ladies ran screaming from the room, and the 
gentlemen followed them almost as fast, They all 
rushed pell-mell out of the house, without waiting 
for their hats and shawls. In less time than it oc- 
cupies to relate it, ma, pa andI were left alone. 
And then there was such a scene! Pa tried to ex- 
plain his predicament; but, ma would not listen to 
him at all. She told him he had disgraced the fam- 
ily by his outlandish trick, and that she should never 
hold up her head «gain in society. 

« But don’t you see, Mrs. P.,” said he, ‘ this is all 
@ provoking ident, likely gh to hap; to 
anybody? What could I do, after some rascal stole 
my clothes, but sneak in on the sly? I thought I 
was coming in at the hall-window; but I made a 
mistake, and begad, I came in right among you. 
Awkward enough, I declare.” 

“T don’t believe a word of your story,” sobbed ma. 
“It’s all an invention, every word of it. This is a 
deliberate plan to humiliate me, and your poor child 
Araminta. But I’ll stand it no longer; I declare I'll 
not. I’ll go back to the Montagues to-morrow, as 
sure as my name’s Clarinda, And I'll havé a divorce 
for cruel and inhuman treatment, that I will!” 

Poor father sighed and looked to the floor, He 
was the. most comical figure, just at that moment, 
that I ever saw, and I wanted to laugh outright. 
And to think of all those people seeing him in that 
ridiculous plight! 

“Mrs. P.,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “I 
surrender at discretion. I have walked into a trap 
like an innocent fly, and must needs suffer. How 
shall I purchase your silence?” 

Ma gave him no answer, 

“* Will a new dress be sufficient?” 
head and said nothing. 

*Come, Mrs. P., be lenient—and quick, too, for 
this costume is uncomfortable. “ Will you have a 
season box at the opera?” 

No answer. 

** Or a new set of jewelry?” 

No answer. 

“Ora grand crush party at home in September?” 
He kept beating about the bush, though he well knew 
what she desired. 

“Well, then, speak it!” he exclaimed, in despair. 
“T suppose you must have it, if you ask for it now,” 

“Araminta, my dear,” sail ma, quietly, “1 think 
we have been at Shell Beach long enough. Why 
has it not occurred to us before to visit the Springs? 
We will go there as soon as we can make ready.” 

And then she withdrew, with the dignity of an 
empress. Father heaved a deep sigh and followed 
her, remarking as he did so: 

“I'm extinguished, ’Minta. The title of the do- 
mestic firm now must be ‘ Clarinda Montague Purs- 
ley, and Husband. ated 

So we're going to Saratoga, after all. Father is 
terribly dumpy about it, and takes it as a great 
trial. How funny that anybody should hate to go 
to dear, delightful Saratoga! 

With much respect, ARAMINTA PURSLEY. 








She tossed her 





Note TO THE READER.—The above correspondence is 
presented to the public through the kindness of Mr. 
»ythias Grublin, who has consented to its publication, 
after some hesitation. His note informs me that Mr. 
’ursley survived the season at Saratoga, although an 
unusually brilliant one ~~ and returned safely to the 
city with his family. —J. F. 





COMMENTATORS.A young clergyman, in @ highly 
elaborate sermon which he preached, said several 
times, “The commentators do not agree with me 
here.” Next morning a poor woman came to see him 
with something in her apron. She said her husband 
had heard his sermon, and thoughtit a very fine one; 
and as he had said “ the common taters did not agree 
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Iacted upon the thought immediately, and sped 
away towards the cottage. I have not the least idea 
whether I met anybody or not; but I think that half 
mile was performed in a short five minutes. 

Here I will pause; this is all that I agreed with 
Mrs. P.to write. For further particulars -of this 
night’s events, consult ’Minta’s letter. I remain, 
Yours, with all humility, D. PuRSsLEyY. 





IV.—From Miss Araminta Pursley to the same. 
Shell Beach, Aug. 11th. 

My DEAR MR. GRUBLIN,—It is with feelings of 
unalloyed regret, tempered somewhat by the retlec- 
tion that I communicate the intelligence to a friend 
of approved st , that I the imple- 
ments of correspondence, to inform your astonished 
understanding of recent events in the household of 
my paternal ancestor. The communications of both 
of my revered and beloved progenitors have suf- 
ficiently announced to you the progress of events 
antecedent to the night of last Friday; and it re- 
mains for me to bring to your notice the occurrences 
of that night, which close the domestic drama of this 
household, for the present. 

The sacred privacy of the family circle should not 
be exposed to the rude gaze of the vulgar optic, nor 
should the secrets which cluster so closely about the 
 hearthstone, be unveiled to the prying visuals of the 
mere researcher from motives of curiosity. An over- 
whelming sense of the magnitude of the difficulties 
which arrry themselves in opposition to the sincere 
interpreter of truth, might appalla less determined 
organization than that of her who now seeks your 
enlightenment. Delicacy would restrain me, truth 
would bid me speak fearlessly forth; and the conflict 
that is thus ceaselessly waged in my sensitive cere- 
brum can hardly fail to be appreciated by your own 
superindulgent charity.* 

The plot of which mother’s letter speaks, was 
simply to secure father’s absence for twenty-four 
hours, and in the meantime, to have a reunion at the 
cottage such as we had not enjoyed since we came to 
Shell Beach. When we learned from Sandy Mac- 
donald, that he intended to take a sail down the bay, 
mother hired the Scotchman to keep him aboard the 
yacht, by some trick, till morning; and as soon as he 
was off, we finished the preparations which had been 
begun before. The band at the hotel had been en- 
gaged a week, and only needed to be notified of the 
appointed night; there was an elegant collation pre- 
pared and sent over, which we spread in the dining- 
room; and by a liberal use of wax candles, we made 
the parlor quite brilliant. Invitations were issued 
for thirty-six; and so unheard-of was such an affair 
as a party at Shell Beach, that every one came. By 
ten o’clock the company was all assembled, the music 
was in its place, and a set of dancers was on the 
floor. Everybody was delighted with the pros- 
pect of such an evening of enjoyment, and Augustus 
Dandrum was in ecstasies He capered about like a 
crazy man (ma said he had drunk too much cham- 
pagne, but I don’t believe it), and engaged me for 
every German during the evening. 

Everything passed off beautifully, at first. The 
company became lively very soon, and the dancing 
grew fast and furious. I thought some of the young 
men were a little too sportive; Dick Dashall, for in- 
stance, who would insist on dancing the Schottische 
with an enormous pair of Mexican spurs on, and tore 
almost every lady’s skirt in the room with them; and 
Fred. Massinger, who ted the centre table to 
drink papa’s health in a glass of champagne, with 
the sentiment, as he expressed it, ‘‘ May the old fvol 
always know when to stay away!” But with these 
exceptions, and that of Augustus, who fell flat on-his 
back while trying to go through the Lancers, and 
couldn’t get up till somebody helped him, the even- 
ing was passing off splendidly. 

Just after eleven, the kitchen girl came to ma, all 
trembling with fear, and whispered to her that a 
dark figure had been skulking around the back-yard, 
for two hours, and that she was convinced it was a 
burglar. Ma thought she was deceived by her ima- 
gination, and sent her away; but she came back soon 
after, and declared that it was really so. Then ma 
asked Mr. Dashall to go and look out in the yard, 
and see if there was anybody there. He went out of 
the front door, but I am positive he never went off 
the steps. He came back in a moment, and de- 
clared he had searched the yard thoroughly, and 
could find nobody. 

“Tt is your imagination, you silly girl,” said ma. 
‘Go into the supper-room, if you are afraid; you will 
be needed there soon to wait on the table.’? 

In a few ts ma l supper in waiting 
in the adjoining room, and the company proceeded 
to the table, where they were soon seated. But be- 
fore a single mouthful had been eaten, a most sin- 
gular interruption occurred. 

This room, I should explain, is on the east side of 
the cottage, and occupies the entire width of it. The 
blinds were all drawn close inside, so I suppose that 
nobody could see a gleaming light from the outside. 
The company wereall comfortably seated at the table, 
when a loud scratching noise at one of the back win- 
dows attracted everybody’s attention. It sounded 
exactly like a man trying to climb up to the window 
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* NoTE TO THE READER.—It is evident that the re- 
mainder of this letter is the composition of Mrs. Parsley. 
The very elaborate and diffuse style in which Miss Ara- 
minta’s opening is couched, probably suggested to Mrs. 
P. that no very intelligent account of the matter could 
be conveved by her daughter, and it is presumed that she 
substituted what follows for the greater part of Ara- 
minta‘s letter. As a literary curiosity, it is regretted 
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frame, from the outside; and then one of the panes 
of glass was shivered, as if with a blow. The servant 
girl fell on her knees, and whispered through her- 
chattering teeth: 


It’s the robber!” 






















































































































































































































“ Holy mother protect us! 
The company sat shivering with fear, and every 
face was as pale as acloth. Ma went into the hall 
and got the gun from behind the door, and forced it 
into Fred Massinger’s hands, Fred stood quaking 
and trembling, and not a word was uttered by any- 
body. The noise continued; we heard the window- 
spring loosened, and the sash raised, and then we 
could plainly see hands working on the slats of the 
blinds. 

‘Fire!’ whispered ma to Fred. The gun went off 
with a noise that made all the ladies scream, and 
the charge broke half the lamps in the chandelier 
overhead. I don’t think the shot hit anything else. 
Just then the blinds were thrown wide open, and— 
My dear Mr. Grublin, just fancy it! There stood 
pa, in the window, like a picture in a frame, with 
nothing on but a flannel bathing-dress, his hair all 
tumbled and sticking out, and himself looking more 
like an escaped convict than a respectable pork 
dealer. There he stood, looking coolly at the com- 
pany, and they staring at him. 1 think everybody 
recognized him; but all were too astonished to speak 
a word. I never shall forget the expression of ma’s 
face at that t. She d to realize the 
meaning of the apparition at a glance, and she fairly 
trembled with anger. And to clap the climax, pa 
spoke out in a loud voice: 

“ Your company is unexpected, good people! I 
propose to appear among you immediately, in the 
character of the Drowned Pirate. I think I'll take a 
seat with you.” 

With the words, he stepped tothe floor; but the 
table was cleared almost before his fuot touched it. 
The ladies ran screaming from the room, and the 
gentlemen followed them almost as fast. They all 
rushed pell-mell out of the house, without waiting 
for their hats and shawls. In less time than it oc- 
cupies to relate it, ma, pa and I were left alone. 
And then there was sucha scene! Pa tried to ex- 
plain his predicament; but, ma would not listen to 
him at all. She told him he had disgraced the fam- 
ily by his outlandish trick, and that she should never 
hold up her head again in society. 

“ But don’t you see, Mrs. P.,” said he, ‘ this is all 
a@ provoking ident, likely gh to hap; to 
anybody? What could I do, after some rascal stole 
my clothes, but sneak in on the sly? I thought I 
was coming in at the hall-window; but I made a 
mistake, and begad, I came in right among you. 
Awkward enough, I declare.” 

“T don’t believe a word of your story,” sobbed ma. 
“t's all an invention, every word of it. This is a 
deliberate plan to humiliate me, and your poor child 
Araminta. But I’ll stand it no longer; 1 declare I'll 
not. I’ll go back to the Montagues to-morrow, as 
sure as my name’s Clarinda. And I’ll havé a divorce 
for cruel and inhuman treatment, that I will!” 

Poor father sighed and looked to the floor, He 
was the most comical figure, just at that moment, 
that I ever saw, and I wanted to laugh outright. 
And to think of all those people seeing him in that 
ridiculous plight! 

“Mrs. P.,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “I 
surrender at discretion. I have walked into a trap 
like an innocent fly, and must needs suffer. How 
shall I purchase your silence?” 

Ma gave him no answer. 

“ Will a new dress be sufficient?” 
head and said nothing. 

“*Come, Mrs. P., be lenient—and quick, too, for 
this costume is uncomfortable. ‘ Will you have a 
season box at the opera?” 

No answer. ° 

“Or a new set of jewelry?” 

No answer. 

“Ora grand crush party at home in September?” 
He kept beating about the bush, though he well knew 
what she desired. 

“Well, then, speak it!” he exclaimed, in despair. 
“IT suppose you must have it, if you ask for it now.” 

“Araminta, my dear,” sail ma, quietly, “I think 
we have been at Shell Beach long enough. Why 
has it not occurred to us before to visit the Springs? 
We will go there assoon as we can make ready.” 

And then she withdrew, with the dignity of an 
empress. Father heaved a deep sigh and followed 
her, remarking as he did so: 

“I'm extinguished, ’Minta. The title of the do- 








She tossed her 


ley, and Husband.’ ” 
So we’re going to Saratoga, after all. 


to dear, delightful Saratoga! 
With much respect, ARAMINTA PURSLEY. 
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HOW LEECHES ARE BRED. 


There is a curious branch of industry followed by 

certain inhabitants of the great marsh lands inthe 

neighborhood of Bordeaux, France. Some years ago 

a farmer of the district observed that the leeches na- 

tive to these marshes attained to a great size in places 

where many cattle were turned out to pasture, and 

more particularly where horses formed the principal 

stock. This suggested to him the idea of making 

leech-culture a specialty. He had some small capi- 

tal, and this he was shrewd enough to turn to the 

best advantage. In the first place, he rented a tract 

of marsh, which he divided off into square ponds, 

surr led with railings. The water in these ponds 
is about 15 inches deep, and the mud at the bottom of 
them affords winter quarters for myriads of leeches, 
which, when the warm sun of spring arouses them 
trom their winter lethargy, come up to the surface 
very lively, and anxious for a gorge upon their natural 
aliment, blood. To supply this, the leech cultivator 
invested a portion of his capital in a drove of old 
horses, which were bought up by him at an average 
price of about twelve franes per head. No sooner 
were these wretched victims driven into the ponds 
than they were fastened upon by the leeches, whose vo- 
racious instincts were aroused the moment the water 
b itated. Inst are not unfrequent of 
horses becoming so exhausted by these insatiable 
bloodsuckers as to sink down into the water, where 
they are sometimes suffocated before assistance can 
come to hand. 
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Bronzing. 

Dissolve copper filings in aquafortis; when the cop- 
per has impregnated the acid, pour off the solution, 
and put into it some pieces of iron, or iron filings; 
the effect of this will be to sink the powder to the 
bottom of the acid; pour off the liquor, and wash the 
powder in successive quantities of fresh water. When 
the powder is dry, it is to be rubbed on the figure 
with a soft cloth, or piece of leather; but observe 
that previously to the application of the bronze pow- 
der, a dark biackish sort of green is first to be laid 
on the figure; and if you wish the powder to adhere 
stronger, mix it with gum water. Lay it like paint, 
with a camel’s hair brush, or previously trace the 
parts to be bronzed with gold size, and when nearly 
dry rub the powder over it. Gold size is prepared 
from a pound of linseed oil with four ounces of gum 
animi; the latter is reduced to a powder, and grad- 
ually added to the oil while being heated in a flask, 
stirring it after every addition until the whole is dis- 
solved; the mixture is boiled until a small quantity, 
when taken out it is somewhat thicker than tar, and 
the whole is strained through a coarse cloth. When 
used it must be ground with as much vermilion as 
will render it opaque, and at the same time be diluted 
with oil of turpentine, so as to make it work freely 
with the pencil. An important ingredient in bronz- 
ing is gold powder, which is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner :—Leaf gold is ground with virgin honey 
on a stone, until the leaves are broken up and minute- 
ly divided. The mixture is then removed from the 
stone by a spatula, and stirred up in a basin of water, 
whereby the honey is melted and the gold subsides; 
the water is then poured off, and fresh quantities 
added until tlie honey is entirely washed away; after 
which the gold is collected on filtering paper, and 
dried for use. 


Photography. 

Mr. Warren De la Rue’s lunar photographs are not 
only interesting as pictures of our satellite, but are 
found to be of great importance in a scientific point of 
view, for an eminent astronomer has declared that, 
in rectifying our knowledge of the moon, more has 
been accomplished by these photographs in one hour 
than by forty years’ observation of occultations. This 
is a promising corroboration of what has been al- 
ready remarked concerning photography, that it will 
become of essential importance to astronomical 
science. For example, the moon’s libration is a phe- 
nomenon of which the observation has long over- 
taxed the patience and ingenuity of observers; but 
with photography it will be at once comparatively easy 
and exceedingly accurate. Hencefurth, a photo- 
graphic department will have to form part of every 
good observatory. 


Atlantic Mud. 
At alate meeting of the Manchester Philosophical 
and Literary Association, Mr. Sidebotham read an 





the mud of the Atlantle. In the unsuccessful at- 
tempts made to raise the Atlantic cable, the grap- 


ooze or mud, some of which was scraped off and pre- 
served. He obtained specimens of the deposit trom 
Mr. Fairbairn, and submitted them to microscopic 
examination. In appearance the deposit resembles 
dirty clay, and reminds one of the chalk of Dover; 
indeed, it presents such appearances as would lead 
to the inference that a bed of chalk is now being 
formed at the bottom of the Atlantic. It was com- 
posed entirely of minute organisms, which exhibited 
avery fragmentary condition. 





A new Organic Pigment. 

A new coloring matter has been discoverod by Herr 
Buchner. It is termed rhamnoranthine, and is pro- 
duced by the bark of Rhamnus frangula. The crys- 
tals have a brilliant yellow color, and’ may be found 
































within the bark of the plant. 





interesting paper on the microscopic examination of | by artiticial means, be made a Mason? 
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RECONCILIATION. 
We have received a letter from a zealous Mason, 
recommending a union and reconciliation between 
the two branches of the Consistory that now exists in 
Boston. We have not the slightest objection to the 
scheme, and the brother who favors us with his plans 
had better lay them before the heads of the two in- 
stitutions and see what kind of an answer he gets, 
before proceeding much further in his work. The 
quarrel has been an open one, the breach is wide, 
but it is possible to bridge it over, in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Supreme Council, recently 
assembled at Washington. If both Consistories 
should die out for the want of means and bers, 


same to-day that it was —— —_ same it was 
centuries ago. * bad ° 
* By the loss of a limb one ceases to be of able body, 
and capable of practising the ritual of the fraternity. 
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I understand it from the ancient landmarks and our 
own constitution, is the ability of the candidate to 
teach and practise the ritual of the Order, in every 
particular and in its most minute details. It matters 
not how the candidate may be deprived of that abil- 
ity. His misfortunes may command our sympathy, 
but sympathy does not remedy the difficulty. 

“A whole sex is excluded from participation in our 
mysteries from principle. The blind, the deaf and 
the dumb are excluded, and the same reasons on 
which they are exeluded apply with equal force to 





the loss to the masonic world would be but slight, 
for the degrees are more ornamental than useful. 








DEDICATION OF A MASONIC HALL.—The Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts dedicated a Masonic Hall in 
Randolph, on Thursday evening, May 3d. The ser- 
vices were conducted by Charles C. Dame, Exsq., and 
other grand officers. After the usual exercises and 
a@ sumptuous banquet, addresses were made by the 
Grand Master, and by Wyzeman Marshall, Senior 
Grand Warden; L. L. Tarbell, Grand Chaplain pro 
tem.; Wm. D. Stratton, Grand Marshall; John B. 
Thayer, Master of the N. U. Lodge; P. Gifford, 
Senior Warden; and Seth Turner, S. Conant, Joseph 
Jones, J. White Belcher and Ed d Cottle, Esqs., 
interspersed with appropriate music from the Arion 
Quintette Club of Easton. 








THE PROPOSED EXcURSION,—The Boston En- 
campment is not making such rapid progress for the 
excursion to Chicago as could be wished, but the next 
week or two may tell on the list that is opened for 
subscribers. 


TO THE MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
During the occupation of the town of Port Royal, 
Virginia, by the Federal troops, during May, 1864, 
the Masonic Lodge rooms of Lodge 2 were broken 
open, and the Silver Jewels taken therefrom—as 
follows: 
1. A large Square, engraved, “ Killwinning Cross 
Lodge.” 2. A pair of Compasses. 3. A Square. 4. 
A Plumb. 5. A Level, worn by the Master and War- 
dens of the Lodge. These jewels were presented to 
the Lodge by a brother of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land, more than one hundred years ago, and were 
mach valued. Should any of them ever be recover- 
ed by a Masonic brother, or any other person friendly 
to the craft, he is respectfully requested to forward 
them to Baltimore to the care of Captain Kirwan, of 
the steamer ‘‘ Mary Washington,” or to 

CHARLES URQUHART, 
Past Master of Lodge No. 2. 
Port Royal, Va, April 18th, 1866, 








ALABAMA MASONRY. 

The Grand Lodge of Alabama, after mature dis- 
ion and deliberation, some time in the year 1864, 
adopted the following reports and recommendations: 
“Your committee on masonic jurisprudence, to 
whom was referred at the last annual communication 
the inquiry, ‘ Does the loss of a hand, an arm, a leg 
or a foot, disqualify a candidate from the degrees of 
Masonry?’ would respectfully report that they do 
not deem it necessary to enter into any argument 
upon the subject; as in their opinion our ancient 
charges, regulations, usages of Masonry, our own con- 
stitution, as well as our most approved works on 
masonic jurisprudence, all go to show that sucha 
defect in physical conformation would render such a 
candidate inadmissible. And your committee would 
further urge that no appeals, of a patriotic or other 
nature, should cause us to disregard or depart from 
ancient landmarks and the usages of the craft, which 
preserve the symbolical relation of the Mason to his 
Order, and the beauty, symmetry, antiquity and per- 
fection of the Order itself.” 
The Grand Master having died, the deputy, as 
Grand Master,reported to the Grand Lodge as follows: 
**Can one who has lost a leg be made a Mason? 
Can one thus situated, whose loss has been supplied 





“In answer to the first question I quoted the lan- 
guage of the constitution as the law: ‘That the 
candidate must be free from such corporeal defurmity 
as would render him incapable of teaching and prac- 
tising the ritual of the traternity ;’ and that every sub- 
ordinate lodge was a jury, whose duty it was to 
pass upon the fact whether the candidate could 
come up to the requisition. Here I rested my de- 
cision, declining to interfere in what 1 conceived to 
be the proper duty of the subordinate lodge. At the 
same time, however, I expressed an opinion adverse 
to the reception of such candidates, even though jhe 
loss of a limb was supplied by artificial means. * * 

“In this, as in almost every other question,. it is 
well to recur to the elementary principles as the 
starting point, from which we must not depart, and 
by which we must be guided if we wish to avoid er- 
ror. It may be well also to remember that though 
we live in ‘a progressive age,’ yet there is nating 





the mai They are all unable to comply with 
our usagesand customs. Nor does the substitution 
of an artificial limb remedy the difficulty. 1t will not 
make the maimed ‘perfect,’ nor the mutilated of 
‘able body.’ To open the door in this particular will 
be to set a very dangerous precedent, no less than a 
departure from the ancient landmarks. If a candi- 
date with an artificial limb be received, may we not 
admit another with two, or even four? or one blind, 
one deaf, or dumb, or all these? Is any brother 
prepared to go thus far? And yet it is the end at- 
tained by departing from ancient landmarks. A 
radical objection, too, to the reception of such can- 
didates will arise in their preparation; they can be 
neither truly prepared nor properly divested. In my 
humble judgment, my brethren, to start in this di- 
rection will be to encounter difficulties which will 
only accumulate with every step we take.” 





LOVE, RELIEF AND TRUTH. 
From the land of her adoption, 
A wearied exile came 
To the smiling plains of Judah, 
Naomi was her name: 
With her a dark-eyed stranger, 
Who left her native sod, 
To find a home in Israel, 
To worship Israel's God. 


The waving flelds of Boaz 
Were bright with golden corn, 
And the “ harvest home “ was borne aloft 
Upon the breath of morn; 
And many a sickle flashed 
Amid the ripened grain, 
While reapers’ voice responded 
To plumaged warblers’ strain. 


The rich man's gaze is scanning 
His broad and fertile fields, 
When thestra girl hes, 
And her timid | homage yields. ’ 
Her simple tale she’s telling 
To a kind and listening ear, 
And his gentle eye is welling 
With Pity’s kindred tear. 





When evening shades were falling, 
And the sun's declining beam 
Had pressed his last and lingering kiss 
On mountain, dale and stream, 
Naomi’s heart was gladdened 
By her daughter's cheerful voice, 
Who bade the clouds of grief disperse, 
And her weary heart rejoice 


The night of gloom had vanished 
And a brighter dawn arose 
Upon the widow's lonely lot, 
And soothed her many woes. 
From the kindness shown by Boaz, 
From the sufferings long of Ruth. 
Sprung the Mason's ancient landmarks 
Of Love, Relief and Truth. 


A NEW TEMPLE AT ST. LociIs.—A new Masonic 


temple is being erected at St. Louis. It will cost 
about $100,000. 





My present residence, an oll country-house, was 
neither infested with cockroaches nor crickets until 
very lately. The cockroaches made their appearance 
about four years ayo, and increased so rapidly and to 
such an extent, that every night the kitchen floor 
was black with them when the candle had been out 
about an hour. They made their way into every 
place, and, although we tried every means to kill 
them, they seemed to increase the faster, as if in 
mockery of our efforts. During the last winter, the 
chirp of the cricket was heard by the fireside, and 
they increased from the solitary one to a full and 
noisy chorus, and as they increased the cockroaches 
decreased, and now (August) there is not a cockroach 
to be found. It has long been one of the articles of 
* folk lore” that the two will not live together, and 
here is a proof. A neighbor of mine, a large farmer, 
has lost the crickets and is pestered with cockroaches, 
which live and increase in spite of shoe-heel, traps, 
poppy-leaves, or beetle-poison. 





Oprinion.—Every opinion reacts on him who ut- 
ters it. 1t is a string-ball thrown at a mark, but the 
other end remains in the thrower’s band ; or, rather, 
it is a harpoon thrown at a whale, unwinding, as it 
flies, a coil of cord in the boat; and if the harpoon is 
not good, or nut well thrown, it will go nigh to cut 
the steersman in twain, or to sink the buat. 








progressive in the character of Masonry., It is the 











presented to the public through the kindness of Mr. 
>ythias Grublin, who has consen:ed to its publication, 
after some hesitation. His note informs me that Mr. 
-ursley survived the season at Saratoga, although an 
unusually brilliant one "3 and returned safely to the 
city with his family. —J. F. F 
CoMMENTATORS.—A young clergyman, in a highly 
elaborate sermon which he preached, said several 
times, “The commentators do not agree with me 
here.” Next morning a peor woman came tosee him 
with something in her apron. She said her husband 
had heard his sermon, and thought it a very fine one; 
\ and as he had said “ the common taters did not agree 
with him,” he had sent him some of his best kidueys. 

















“The standard, then, of physical qualifications, as 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPICE PINKS. 





BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 








“I'll read my fate in the spice pink's breast,"’ 
Sang a maiden fair, on an afternoon 
In the deep midsummer, when all the air 
Lay dreaming of the moon. 


“O scarlet leaves, with folded calms 
And deeps of odor within your hearts, 
Let me gaze in the future's hidden eyes, 
Before the day departs. 


“ Out of the south, the sun‘s far home, 
Shall come a prince with midnight curls: 
To woo and love me the prince shall come, 
When the late sunset its red unfurls. 


“ Ah, high shall he be, and fair to view, 
With his dusk-proud eyes and haughty grace; 
The beauty of all the world shall pale 
Before his beauteous face! 


** And though his eyes are haughty and dark, 
They shall be tender and sweet to me; 
So dear shall he love me, to live my slave 
Shall be his only plea. 


** And he shall tell me of summer lands— 
Of castled lands in the sunny south; 
Of shades and odors, glows and blooms 
Eternal love and youth. 


His jewelled robes shall sweep the grass, 
His passionate lips shall press my hand, 

In the sea of dreams the world shall seem 
A far-off misty land. 


** And I shall love him so dear, so dear, 
That I would die for one caress, 
That in the wide world, save my love, 
Is naught but emptiness. 


“ O spice pinks, tell me, for you must know, 
When shall the chieftain come to me? 
When shall my prince with misty eyes 
Cross the fire of the sunset sea ? 


“Wilt not tell me? Well, hold thy peace! 
E‘en if he comes not, I have my dream: 

I lose the gloom of the darkening world, 
Lose griefs that are, in joys that seem."’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


DOWN MERLE RIVER. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





IF ever a man has a foretaste of hell, it is when he 
is refused by the woman he loves. I knew what itis 
when Katherine Snow refused me. When she was 
only eighteen years old she married George Ravlin, a 
handsome, worthless fellow. She lived with him just 
six months, then came home again, looking like a 
ghost. He had treated her shamefully, was adrunk- 
ard, a gambler, and did not own a cent in the world. 
Her father and mother had only themselves to blame 
for permitting such a hasty marriage with one they 
knew nothing of, and did all they could to console and 
protect her. She took their name again, and called 
her child by it when it was born. 

The Merle river runs from the woods down to the 
sea, no settlements on it till you reach the town of 
Cleves, a sea-port just at the river’s mouth. All the 
length of the deep, quiet stream is wooded, or with 
farms here and there, or a country residence. My 
house was on a little rise on the east bank, just oppo- 
site Mr. Snow’s farm on the west bank, and I had 
known Katherine ever since she came home with that 
white tace of hers. At first she used to leave the 
room when I would go over. She was proud as well 
as miserable, and didn’t like to see people, but as 
time passed, she suffered me to get acquainted with 
her. Her mother died, her brothers went away, and 
when little Eva was six years old and her mother 
twenty-five, the two lived alone on the farm with old 

Mr. Snow. And it was at this time that she refused 
me. ” 

I knew what she thought. She felt as though some 
disgrace attached to her from that miserable mar- 
Triage of hers, and that my friends were too proud to 
receive her willingly. She fancied that it was her 
duty to busy herself on that place, and devote her 
life to her old father and thechild. And perhaps she 
feared that I might not like those two encumbrances, 
though I assured her that I should look on Evaas my 
own child, and would’ gladly give her father a home 
as long as he lived. 

No, she shook her head, turned away her pale 
face, and persi:tel in refusing to marry me. She 
couldn’t say that she didn’t love me, and she wouldn’t 
say that she did, or give any reason except that she 
chose to decline. I stood and looked at her, and felt 
that I would like to tear her in pieces. There is 
nothing so maddening as one of those gentle, deter- 
mined women who are set on making martyrs of 
themselves. You may move mountains, but you 
can’t move them. I say, I would like to have torn 
her in pieces, and 1 had to shut my teeth to keep 

from swearing at her, and clench my hands that I 

might not strike her. 

There she stood, a little delicate baby dressed in 
ashen gray, brown braids of hair wound and wound 
at the back of her head, two soft, rosy lips set closely 

together, two soft white hands folded, and clenched a 

little—I marked that—and the long-lashed lids 

drooping over her gray eyes. If I beat her, it would 
do me no good, she would be just as determined at 
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for no relenting. Fr guiped down a groan and an outh 
together, and tried my hand at special pleading. 

“Tt is useless to continue the subject, Bernard,” 
she said, firmly, but with a look of weariness. ‘It 
will only distress both of us. You have my answer.” 
I turned and walked out of the house. 

‘*Let us part friends,” said her soft voice after me, 
and she stood in the door holding out her hand. 

I wavered, and would have gone back, but I saw 
Mr. Snow open a door into the entry and speak to 
her. She looked round to answer, and [ went on 
down toward the river. It was New Year’s Eve, and 
the river was one stretch of silvery ice from mouth to 
source, and a full moon was making a light almost 
like day. I had skated over, and was going to skate 
back again, unless I should change my mind, and 
knock my brains out on theice. But I sat down on 
a stone, and began mechanically putting on my 
skates. 

While doing so, I heard a scream from the house I 
had just left, then another, then Mr. Snow’s voice 
shouting, and, immediately after, the tramp of a 
horse and the faint thump of sleigh-runners on the 
hard road that followed the course of the river down 
to Cleves. Lastly, I heard my own name called out 
by my love. 

“ Bernard, O Bernard!” she cried. 

I was already half way up the bank, and that call 
gave me wings. I would have followed it through 
floods or flames. 

“My child! my child!” she cried, wringing her 
hands, all her sott composure gone as she came and 
clung to my arms. It was not so easy for her to love 
what she loved as to make me love what I loved. 


Her futher told me the story in two words. George 
Ravlin, of whom they had been warned, and who had 
probably been hovering about the house all the even- 
ing, had entered the room when little Eva was asleep 
on the sofa, while they were out, and had carried the 
child off. Mr. Snow had got a glimpse of him with 
the half-awake child in his arms. His horse and 
sleigh, without bells, stood in the road, and he had 
driven rapidly away toward town. I stood and 
thought a moment. My-house was the only one 
within half a mile, and the only horse in my stable 
was dead lame. Mr. Snow did not keepa horse in 
the winter. My resolution was taken. 
*T'll skate down the Merle and head him off if he 
goes that way, as, of course, he will,’ Isaid. ‘“ You 
go back into the house, Mr. Snow, and wait whatever 
comes. You, Katherine, go over the river and tell 
my hired man to go upto Miriam’s and rouse the 
people to look up and down the road. Then go home 
anu keep yourself snug in the house with the doors 
locked. Go in first and bring me a revolver.” 
Both obeyed me silently, and while I sat on a stone 
down by the river, buckling on my skates, Katherine 
came and put the loaded revolver in my hand. 
I stood up. ‘Give me a kiss for a lucky start,” I 
said. And I wouldn’t have asked if I hadn’t telt sure 
she was willing. 
She put her two hands on my arm, raised her pale- 
blossom of a face, and gave me her lips in one tiery 
kiss. Then I struck off down the river, and she 
across it, and for a little while I knew no more where 
I was, nor what I was about, than if my head had 
suddenly been cut off. My runners scarce touched 
the ice, and I seemed moving through some golden 
medium more intoxicating than air. But I mechan- 
ically kept straight on, and presently a glimpse of a 
sleigh flying along the road when it came.nedr the 
shore brought me to my senses. In six miles between 
me and the town of Cleves, the road almost touched 
the river three times. One was passed. I meant that 
the other two should not pass in vain. I would carry 
that child back to my darling if I had to take the 
wretch’s life in getting it. 
With this fierce determination Ispedon. The air 
was mild for winter, and there wasn’t a fleck nora 
beak in the ice. I drew my cap low over my ture- 
head, for the swirl of air made me dizzy, and I drew 
my mufiier over my mouth to keep the press of air 
from my lungs. Then I strained on fur the second 
point of contact between the road andriver. The 
miles disappeared under the ringing strokes, and four 
miles were gone when again the road dipped and 
came close to the ice. I was up with him, and, it 
seemed a little ahead, when I heard the strong, swift 
hoof-beats approaching. The sound was like an elec- 
tric shock to me, and every nerve in my body tingled 
to it. With a touch to feel if the revolver was handy, 
I steered in shore, meaning to reach the road in front 
of him. I touched the bank just as he came round 
the corner of a near turn in the road. If my skates 
had been off I could have reached the horse’s head, 
but I couldn’t stop to take them off, but must trust 
to my luck torun onthem. As I leaped to the bank 
he saw me, and suspected my object, though he could 
not have been sure. A cut of the whip and his horse 
gave a bound and took the read like a bird, and at the 
same instant a cursed stone tripped me up, and I fell 
headlong. He was sitting up alone, the child being 
hidden under the robes, and as he flew around a large 
pine tree at the next turn, I had time to raise myself 
and send a bullet and a curse after him. Thecurse 
hit him, but the bullet didn’t, for I found it long after 
in the trunk of that pine tree. I have hated pines 
ever since for the sake of that one. 
Then I was up and on again, this time witha heart 
as full of rage as it had been full of love at starting. 
But for this tiery will I should have had no chance, 
but with its help | sped on again. The shores tlew 
past like adream. I was scarcely conscious of my 
limbs, and the air fanned my hot tace like flames. 
All the sounds I heard were the strong, heavy beat- 








ice. Vital moments seem rather of eternity tl than of 
time. They cannot be computed. I could not have 
told if I was a minute or an hour going the next two 
miles, but I know that my soul leaped in fire into my 
eyes as I neared the road again, and looked for that 
man. He was not in sight, but I heard the trampling 
of his horse and the hiss of his lash, not far off. My 
skates were torn off, and I took my place behinda 
tree just as the beast’s head showed in the turn. 

The villain was leaning forward and lashing his 
horse to his utmost speed, looking at the same time 
in the direction of the river. The first compliment 
he got from me was a bullet through the horse’s 
shoulder that made the creature bound like a tiger. 
Then George Ravlin looked away from the river, and 
set a pale and vengeful face toward me. I heard his 
deep curses as he tried to soothe his plunging beast, 
and the first thing I knew something whizzed past 
my head, and I knew that there was more than one 
revolver out that night. But I wasn’t afraid, for I 
didn’t think that holding a wounded, kicking horse 
was going to improve hisaim much. I hadone more 
bullet to spare, moreover, and that I gave the horse. 
He reared once, then dropped and laid there dead. 

I didn’t stand for compliments, and in two seconds 
the man and I were gripping at each other’s throats, 
and each trying tor a near shot. By what infernal 
sleight of hand the scamp whipped the pistol out of 
my hand I never could guess, but it flew three feet 
off, and he had the muzzle of his at my breast, feeling 
round for my heart. Just then I got alucky,scientitic 
grip at his windpipe, and he choked and loosed his 
hold. Down he went with my knee planted not very 
softly in his breast, and his breath about at the last 
gasp. I lifted his head by the hair, gave it a smart 
knock down on the hard frozen road, then let him 
alone and got up. I didn’t care about more than 
half killing him. Then I picked the little whimper- 
ing Eva out trom among the sleigh-robes, and gave 
her a hug that must have almost squeezed the breath 
out of her precious little body. 

“Mamma! mamma!” lisped the child. ‘Take me 
tomamma!” Putting her cold little arms round my 
neck. 

I wrapped the child up and took her down to the 
shore, just as Mr. Ravlin began to stir and gather 
himself up. Then I put on my skates again and tried 
to use them, but in vain. My breath and muscle 
were gone. So I just took the skates off again and 
tried to walk on the ice. It wasno use. I had to go 
back to the road and walk there. The man was lean- 
ing on his elbow, but didn’t seem able to stand up, 
and didn’t offer to interfere with me nor I with him. 
I felt weak, and indisposed tor caution of any kind. 
The weight of the little one on my breast seemed more 
than I was able to bear, but I clung to her and felt 
her soft little cheek against mine, and tried to soothe 
her by promises to take her to her mother. 
Presently, I don’t know how long first, I heard 
sleigh-bells, and in a few minutes I was hailed. Tom, 
my hired man, had got a horse and sleigh and a 
neighbor, and posted after me at the top of his speed. 
I got in without releasing the child, and bade them 
drive home, wondering weakly ifa six mile skate and 
a little tussle at the end of it were enough to usea 
man up 80. 

The tirst clear notion I had was of the sleigh stop- 
ping at Mr. Snow’s gate, of a female figure that re- 
treated before us into the house, as though unable to 
bear any news. 1 followed eagerly, and going into 
the room placed little Eva in her mother’s arms, who 
received her with a cry of joy. Then, just as I was 
turning to sit down, my darling dropped the child, 
came to me, and threw her arms around my neck. 
The touch revived me, and I took her to my heart so 
closely that she drew back blushing; but not before 
she had whispered ; 

“TI can refuse you nothing you ask, dearest.” 

As she drew back I saw blood in the white rufiles 
at her wrists and neck, and, looking, found that my 
sleeve was dripping with blood. 

“ You are hurt!” she cried, seeing also. ‘‘ Where 
isit? Whatisit? O, father, help me!” They drew 
off my coat, and I found that I had been wounded in 
the arm without knowing it. 

Al! those days of nursing. I had a mind to shoot 
myself when the wound healed, in order to prolong 
them. My darling dropped all her notions of self- 
devotion, and contessed all her love and her struggles 
to subdue it. And having been so implacable at tirst 
she répaid me by yielding to all my prayers in the 
end. I only had to coax a week for our wedding to be 
as soon as I got quite well, and instead of fearing I 
wouldn’t love Eva enough, she was half disposed to 
be jealous of the child. 

George Ravlin had crawled out of sight when the 
men reached the place where he had been, and after 
wu few days we learned that he had taken passage for 
South America the very morning of the attempted 
abduction. He had engaged passage some time be- 
fore, and probably intended taking the child with 
him. 

Well, I’ve skated down Merle river since then, 
more than once, sometimes with my wife skimming 
like a swallow beside me, but I never do so without a 
tingling recollection of the time 1 chased that scoun- 
drel, and wou Miss Katie Snow. 
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THE WAY TO TREAT INJURIES.—If a bee stings 
you, will you go to the hive and destroy it? Would 
not a thousand come upon you? If you receive a 
trifling injary, do not go about the streets proclaim- 
ing it, and be anxious to avengeit. Letitdrop. It 
is wisdom to say little respecting the injuries you 








theend. I might tear her limb from limb, and hope 





ings of my heart, and the ring of my runners on the 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


COLONEL BEZALEEL BEEBE, 
A SOLDIER in the French and Indian war, and of 
the Revolution, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
April 28th, 1741. He was the son of Ebenezer Beebe, 
who emicrated from Fairfield county to Litchfield in 
the early settlement of that town. His mother was 
Berthia Osborn, a native of Long Island. 
In 1758, at the age of seventeen years, the subject 
of this sketch was enrolled as a soldier, and marched 
with Captain Evarts’s company to Fort St. George,to 
defend that post against the attacks of the French 
and Indians. He soon after enlisted into the compa- 
ny of Major Robert Rogers, who was well-known as 
the brave commander of “ Rogers’s Rangers,” a corps 
renowned for their exploits. While with Major 
Rogers he was engaged in the sanguinary fight in 
which their company of one hundred and seventy 
men fought one hundred French and six hundred 
Indians; after losing one hundred of his men and 
killing one hundred and fifty of the enemy, Rogers 
retreated. He afterwards joined Captain Whiting’s 
company, and was stationed at Fort Miller. In 1760, 
he enlisted under Captain Archibald McNiel, of 
Litchfield, and shared in the glory and perils of the 
reduction of Montreal. He continued in this compa- 
ny until the close of the war in 1763,when he returned 
to his home. 
Upon the commencement of hostilities with Great 
Britain, the General Assembly of Connecticut, in 
~ sib ag called out six regiments. He was com- 
rissi as lieutenant of one of these companies, 
od immediately joined his command, and marched 
to the vicinity of Boston, soon after the battle of Lex- 
ington. In July, of the same year, the Legislature 
sent a detachment of one hundred goldiers, with their 
officers, to man the fortresses on Lake Champlain, 
which had been recently taken from the British. 
Lieutenant Beebe, who accompanied this expedition, 
was stationed at Crown Point,having been transferred 
to the quarter-master general’s department. _ 
In January, 1776, he received a captain’s commis- 
sion, and at once raised a company for the defence of 
New York. At the expiration of two months, their 
time of service, the company were discharged and 
returned to their homes. In May, of the same year, 
he joined the troops under the command of Colonels 
Waterbury and Hinman, and was for some time in 
active service in New York and New Jersey. In No- 
vember, he was placed in command of thirty-six 
picked men. selected for the defence of Fort Washing- 
ton, near Now York. On the 16th of that month, the 
fort, after a desperat ist: on the part of its 
brave defenders, fell ‘tats the hands of the British, 
and all the Americans were either killed or taken 
prisoners. The subsequent treatment and sufferings 
of the prisoners, who were confined in the “ Sugar- 
House,” at New York, and on board of the Prison- 
Ships, is, perhaps, without a parallel in the history 
of the wars of any civilized nation. Crowded into a 
narrow space, without air, and for two days without 
food, contagion and death were the natural conse- 
quences; very few of the whole number survived 
their imprisonment. Captain Beebe, in consideration 
of his office, was allowed the limits of the city, but 
was compelled to provide himself with food and lodg- 
ing. He visited his men daily, so long as any of them 
remained, but he could do little to alleviate their 
wretched condition. There being no British officer 
of his rank in the hands of the Americans, he was not 
exchanged with the other prisoners, but was kept in 
the “limits ” for nearly a year at his own expense. 
During a part, or the whole of this period, the cele- 
brated Ethan Allen was held as a prisoner in and near 
New York,and Captain Beebe often met him on parole 
and consulted with him on the condition of his men 
and the means for their relief. 

In 1777, the Legislature of Connecticut raised a regi- 
ment by voluntary enlistment, to serve for thirty-one 
days, in Rhode Island, under orders of the governor 
and council; of this regiment, Samuel McLellan, was 
colonel; Noah Phelps, lieutenant colonel; and Bez- 
aleel Beebe, major. Upon the expiration of the time 
of service, Major Beebe was appointed t» the sixth 
brigade. 

In 1780, he was appointed lieut t colonel, and 
was stationed with his regiment at Horse Neck. 
Early in the following year, he received a colonel’s 
commission, and was soon after appointed to the 
command of all the Connecticut troops raised for the 
defence of the sea-coast. Under this appointment he 
was assigned the duties, and received the emoluments 
of a brigadier general. At the close of 1781, be retired 
from the army, and returned to his home. 

In 1781, Colonel Beebe was elected a member of the 
Legislature, to which body he was re-elected, at in- 
tervals, until 1795. He continued to serve his tellow- 
townsmen in various public employments for several 
years thereafter, and always to the entire satisfaction 
ofhis constituents. He died at Litchfield,Connecticut, 
May 29th, 1824, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 














SELF-RELIANCE.—There is a time in every man’s 
education when he arrives at the conviction that 
envy is ignorance: that imitation is suicide; that he 
must take his own life as his portion; that, though 
the wide universe is full of good, no grain of corn can 
come to him except through his own toil bestowed on 





have received. 


that plot of ground which is given him to till. 
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“Che Work j in : Biinintare. 


TO MY ADORED WIFE. 
ON HER SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
‘Tis not alone the marks of age 

That give thee such a grace; 

Though Time hath penned, as on a page, 

His crosses on thy face. 

Youth's deadly ravages may blight 

Those features and that frame; 

May put thine ugliness to flight! 
I'll love thee still the same. 

‘Tis not the beauties of thy mind 
Alone that I respect; 

For Fortune yet may be unkind, 

And grant thee intellect. 

False friends may teach thee how to read, 

Or how to write thy name! 

I'll not reproach thee—nay, indeed ! 

I'll love thee still the same. 

There is on exhibition at Baltimore a model, some 
twelve feet in diameter, of a revolving vessel, the in- 
vention of Mr. George T. Snyder, of Lancaster, Penn. 
The great novelty embraced in the construction o 
this vessel consists in a very simple application of th 
motive power, by which this vessel is made to rol 
over the water instead of running through it, and 0. 
completely arranged that passengers and freight re- 
main stationary, while the hull of the vessel is rapid- 
ly revolving. 

A gentleman now living in Norwich, New York 
had his pocket picked thirty-three years ago of $360 
At intervals of thirteen, seventeen and three year 
he has received the whole amount back in mysteriou- 
installments by mail, with requests to forgive th 
theft. The robbed gentleman is now eighty-seve: 
years old. 


Dr. Reed, of Baltimore, says the eating of pork ha: 
nothing whatever to do with the disease known a: 
trichinew. “They do not inhabit the muscle of th: 
hog more than that of any other animal, or of mar 
himself. I defy any one to prove by the record of th: 
last thirty-five years that a solitary death has bee: 
caused beyond doubt by the presence of trichine. | 
assert that the charges made against these i 
worms is without the shadow of a foundation in fact. 
and would advise the community, if they desire t 
eat pork, to do so.” 


This is the latest version of the deathbed scene o. 
Stonewall Jackson :—“ A few moments before he died 
he cried out in his delirium, ‘Order A. P. Hill t 
prepare for action! pass the infantry to the front rap- 
idly! tell Major Hawks ’—then stopped, leaving th: 
sentence unfinished. Presently, a smile of ineffablk 
sweetness spread itself over his pale face, and he sai: 
quietly, and with an expression as if of relief, ‘ Let u: 
cross over the river, and rest under the shade of th: 
trees ;’ and, then, without pain, or the least struggle, 
his spirit passed trom earth to the God who gave it.” 

The Marquis of Hertford owns the statueef Pom- , 
pey, at the feet of which Caesar died. 


That “dreadful boy” praised his sister’s courage 
before the whole family. ‘‘O, aint Margaret brave, 
that’s all! Last night, when she was in the garden, 
I saw a man jump over the hedge, and kiss her. She 
was not a bit afraid, and said nothing ae it when 
she came in!” 

It is observed that on Fridays the omnibus travel ot’ 
Paris diminishes in proportion of twenty-five per cent 
—so strong is the superstitious avoidance of doing 
anything that can be helped on that “ unlucky” day. ' 





’ It is also further remarked, that when Friday hap- 


pens to fall on the 13th of the month, the omnibus 
receipts decrease at the rate of fifty per cent, 


A negro living near Louisville, Ky., having com- 
mitted a rape on a little girl, was seized last week by 
the citizens, and preparations made to hang him. 
While these were in progress the father of the child 
came running up, revolver in hand, and forcing his 
way through the crowd, attempted to shoot the negro, 
but in the confusion the latter turned and ran for his 
life. But the crowd started after him, opening a fire 
from a dozen revolvers on him, and he was soun shot | 
dead. 

A Memphis paper says: —‘‘ A business firm in our 
city detected a thief quite adroitly yesterday. They 
had missed mouey trom the till fur some days, | 
amounting to $350, bnt could not detect the guilty | 
party. The cashier, a few nights since, emptied into 
the drawer a cup filled with nitrate of silver. The 
thief went to the till to make his evening’s capital, 
and in abstracting the money covered his hands with 
the nitrate, which he was unable to get off. An ex- | 
amination of his paws in the morning proved the | 


Saux paws, or thief’s, and the guilty party was 


arrested.” | 


A farmer in Staffordshire lost ‘some cows lately | 
from rinderpest, and got fully persuaded that he was , 
suffering from the disease himself. His regular medi- 

cal adviser having laughed at the idea, he consulted a 
famous practitioner, who fully agreed with him, and 
sent him to the apothecary with a sealed prescription. 
Both patient and druggist were rather astonished at 
reading: ‘‘ This man has got the cattle plague; take 
him into the back yard, and shoot him according to 
act of Parliament.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Nevada recently went 
on alittle frolic and came Ao grief. Being ex-officio 
Warden of the State Prison, and in that capacity , 
having received a lot of new uniform clothing for the 
convicts, he put on @ suit and went into town. But 
he was immediately apprehended, taken before a | 
justice of the peace, and sent to the prison as an 
escaped convict. | 
























































Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union. 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


COLONEL BEZALEEL BEEBE, 
A SOLDIER in the French and Indian war, and of 
ie Revolution, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
pril 28th, 1741. He was the son of Ebenezer Beebe, 
‘vho emigrated from Fairfield county to Litchfield in 
1e early settlement of that town. His mother was 
serthia Osborn, a native of Long Island. 
In 1758, at the age of seventeen years, the subject 
f this sketch was enrolled as a soldier, and marched 
ith Captain Evarts’s company to Fort St. George,to 
efend that post against the attacks of the French 
ind Indians. He soon after enlisted into the compa- 
\y of Major Robert Rogers, who was well-known as 
ne brave commander of “ Rogers’s Rangers,”’ a corps 
renowned for their exploits. While with Major 
\\ogers he was engaged in the sanguinary fight in 
‘hich their company of one hundred and seventy 
ven fought one hundred French and six hundred 
idians; after losing one hundred of his men and 
!.illing one hundred and fifty of the enemy, Rogers 
treated. He afterwards joined Captain Whiting’s 
mpany, and was stationed at Fort Miller. In 1760, 
‘e enlisted under Captain Archibald McNiel, of 
itchfield, and shared in the glory and perils of the 
eduction of Montreal. He continued in this compa- 
\y until the close of the war in 1763,when he returned 
his home. 
Upon the commencement of hostilities with Great 
sritain, the General Assembly of Connecticut, in 
a pril, 1775, called out six regiments. He was com- 
i 1 as lieutenant of one of these companies, 
..d immediately joined his command, and marched 
. the vicinity of Boston, soon after the battle of Lex- 
gton. In July, of the same year, the Legislature 
nt a detachment of one hundred soldiers, with their 
viicers, to man the fortresses on Lake Champlain, 
‘hich had been recently taken from the British. 
‘.eutenant Beebe, who accompanied this expedition, 
as stationed at Crown Point,having been transferred 
the quarter-master general’s department. 
{n January, 1776, he received a captain’s commis- 
n, and at once raised a company for the defence of 
ow York. At the expiration of two months, their 
ne of service, the company were discharged and 
vurned to their homes. In May, of the same year, 
joined the troops under the 1 of Colonel 
aterbury and Hinman, and was for some time in 
tive service in New York and New Jersey. In No- 
mber, he was placed in command of thirty-six 
ked men. selected for the deft of Fort Washing- 
»1, near New York. On the 16th of that month, the 
t, after a desperate resistance on the part of its 
!.ave defenders, fell into the hands of the British, 
1 all the Americans were either killed or taken 
risoners. The subsequent treatment and sufferings 
the prisoners, who were confined in the “Sugar- 
ouse,” at New York, and on board of the Prison- 
ips, is, perhaps, without a parallel in the history 
* the wars of any civilized nation. Crowded into a 
‘\ rrow space, without air, and for two days without 
.d, contagion and death were the natural conse- 
ences; very few of the whole number survived 
ir imprisonment. Captain Beebe, in consideration 
his office, was allowed the limits of the city, but 
\ 1s compelled to provide himself with food and lodg- 
He visited his men daily, so long as any of them 
mained, but he could do little to alleviate their 
\vetehed condition. There being no British officer 
’ his rank in the hands of the Americans, he was not 
. «changed with the other prisoners, but was kept in 
>“ limits” for nearly a year at his own expense. 
uring @ part, or the whole of this period, the cele- 
» ated Ethan Allen was held as a prisoner in and near 
w York,and Captain Beebe often met him on parole 
consulted with him on the condition of his men 
| the means for their relief. 
! 1 1777, the Legislature of Connecticut raised a regi- 
‘nt by voluntary enlistment, to serve for thirty-one 
‘vs, in Rhode Island, under orders of the governor 
:lecouncil; of this regiment, Samuel McLellan, was 
onel; Noah Phelps, lieutenant colonel; and Bez- 
‘1 Beebe, major. Upon the expiration of the time 
service, Major Beebe was appointed t» the sixth 
gade. 
(n 1780, he was t colonel, and 
3 stationed with his regiment at Horse Neck. 
arly in the following year, he received a colonel’s 
imission, and was soon after appointed to the 
umand of all the Connecticut troops raised for the 
ence of the sea-coast. Under this appointment he 
s assigned the duties, and received the emoluments 
» brigadier general. At the close of 1781, be retired 
m the army, and returned to his home. 
n 1781, Colonel Beebe was elected a member of the 
rislature, to which body he was re-elected, at in- 
rvals, until 1795. He continued to serve his tellow- 
ynsmen in various public employments for several 
irs thereafter, and always to the entire satisfaction 
nisconstituents. He died at Litchfield,Connecticut, 
y 29th, 1824, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
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ELF-RELIA NCE.—There is a time in every man’s 
ication when he arrives at the conviction that 
-y is ignorance: that imitation is suicide; that he 
ist take his own life as his portion; that, though 
wide universe is full of good, no grain of corn can 
ue to him except through his own toil bestowed on 
t plot of ground which is given him to till. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


TO MY ADORED WIFE. 
ON HER SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
‘Tis not alone the marks of age 
That give thee such a grace; 
Though Time hath penned, as on a page, 
His crosses on thy face. 
Youth's deadly ravages may blight 
Those features and that frame; 
May put thine ugliness to flight! 
I'll love thee still the same. 
‘Tis not the beauties of thy mind 
Alone that I respect; 
For Fortune yet may be unkind, 
And grant thee intellect. 
False friends may teach thee how to read, 
Or how to write thy name! 
I'll not reproach thee—nay, indeed! 
I'll love thee still the same. 

There is on exhibition at Baltimore a model, some 
twelve feet in diameter, of a revolving vessel, the in- 
vention of Mr. George T. Snyder, of Lancaster, Penn. 
The great novelty embraced in the construction of 
this vessel consists in a very simple application of the 
motive power, by which this vessel is made to roll 
over the water instead of running through it, and so 
completely arranged that passengers and freight re- 
main stationary, while the hull of the vessel is rapid- 
ly revolving. 

A gentleman now living in Norwich, New York, 
had his pocket picked thirty-three years ago of $360. 
At intervals of thirteen, seventeen and three years 
he has received the whole amount back in mysterious 
installments by mail, with requests to forgive the 
theft. The robbed gentleman is now eighty-seven 
years old. 

Dr. Reed, of Baltimore, says the eating of pork has 
nothing whatever to do with the disease known as 
trichine. ‘They do not inhabit the muscle of the 
hog more than that of any other animal, or of man 
himself. I defy any one to prove by the record of the 
last thirty-five years that a solitary death has been 
caused beyond doubt by the presence of trichine. I 
assert that the charges made against these innocent 
worms is without the shadow of a foundation in fact, 
and would advise the community, if they desire to 
eat pork, to do so.” 

This is the latest version of the deathbed scene of 
Stonewall Jackson :—“ A few moments before he died, 
he cried out in his delirium, ‘Order A. P: Hill to 
prepare for action! pass the infantry to the front rap- 
idly! tell Major Hawks ’—then stopped, leaving the 
sentence unfinished. Presently, a smile of ineffable 
sweetness spread itself over his pale face, and he said 

quietly, and with an expression as if of relief, ‘ Let us 
cross over the river, and rest under the shade of the 
trees;’ and, then, without pain, or the least struggle, 
his spirit passed from earth to the Gud who gave it.” 

The Marquis of Hertford owns the statueot Pom- 
pey, at the feet of which Caesar died. 


That ‘‘ dreadful boy” praised his sister’s courage 
before the whole family. ‘‘O, aint Margaret brave, 
that’s all! Last night, when she was in the garden, 
I saw a man jump over the hedge, and kiss her. She 
was not a bit afraid, and said nothing about it when 
she came in!” 

It is observed that on Fridays the omnibus travel of 
Paris diminishes in proportion of twenty-five per cent 
—so strong is the superstitious avoidance of doing 
anything that can be helped on that “‘ unlucky” day. 
‘It is also further remarked, that when Friday hap- 
pens to fall on the 13th of the month, the omnibus 
receipts decrease at the rate of fifty per cent. 

A negro living near Louisville, Ky., having com- 
mitted a rape on a little girl, was seized last week by 
the citizens, and preparations made to hang him. 
While these were in progress the father of the child 
came running up, revolver in hand, and forcing his 
way through the crowd, attempted to shoot the negro, 
but in the confusion the latter turned and ran for his 
life. But the crowd started after him, opening a fire 
from a dozen revolvers on him, and he was soon shot 
dead. 

A Memphis paper says: —“ A business firm in our 
city detected a thief quite adroitly yesterday. They 
had missed money from the till fur some days, 
amounting to $350, but could not detect the guilty 
party. The cashier, a few nights since, emptied into 
the drawer a cup filled with nitrate of silver. The 
thief went to the till to make his evening’s capital, 
and in abstracting the money covered his hands with 
the nitrate, which he was unable to get off. An ex- 
amination of his paws in the morning proved the 
faux paws, or thief’s, and the guilty party was 
arrested.” F 

A farmer in Staffordshire lost some cows lately 
from rinderpest, and got fully persuaded that he was 
suffering from the disease himself. His regular medi- 

cal adviser having laughed at the idea, he consulted a 


Sana of the State Prison, and in that capacity 
having received a lot of new uniform clothing for the 
convicts, he put ona suit and went into town. But 
he was immediately apprehended, taken before a 
justice of the peace, and sent to the prison as an 


Buch in Kittle. 


The Feniang_ now denounce O'Mahoney the head 
centre, and rather favor Sweeney. 

New York is excited over another $300,000 forgery 
on Wall street. 

About every house in Keene, N. H., is engaged by 
New Yorkers for the summer months. 

General Sheridan gives rather a hopeful view of 
affairs at the South. 

Mrs. Davis and four large trunks have reached 
Fortress Monroe. 

Billiard saloons are now kept open Saturday eve- 
nings as usual. 

Butter is falling, although some is so strong as to 
keep up. 

Naval cadets don’t have the chance to resign at the 
present time. If they get in, they must stay. 

Rich men of Boston take stock in the new hotel. 
There is trouble at the Massachusetts liquor agency, 
and an investigation is going on. 

The Fenian movement is played out, and the lead- 
ers are disgraced. 

Hundreds of Americans are visiting Europe this 
season. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be growing virtuous ; old, 
more like. 

Citizens of Ver Cruz have given Maximilian a 
sceptre of gold or ted with di d 

The new Parisian bonnets are described as a cross 
between a soup plate and an inverted geranium pot. 
A lock made by that royal locksmith, Louis XVI., 
sold in Paris recently for 2400 francs. 

A religious fanatic mowed down several people in 
Barletta, Italy, before he was arrested by the police. 

A Chinaman in California caught a trout weighing 
thirty-eight pounds. 

A ball in Lacon, Illinois, resolved itself into a reli- 
gious gathering, and prayed fervently in place of 
dancing. 

A Long Island cow has produced four calves at a 
birth. She deserves a premium. 

One day, recently, fourteen divorces were decreed 
in the Supreme Court in Salem. ; 

New York last year imported dry goods to the 
amount of $115,644,814. 

There is a mania in Paris to collect portraits of 
noted criminals, 

Total exports of tea from China to Great Britain 
up to February 15, 107,667,100 pounds. 

Ice cost twenty per cent. less in Philadelphia than 
last year. 

They are going to have a fire-alarm telegraph in 
Hartford. It will cost $25,000. 

From 15,000 to 20,000 lobsters are daily brought to 
Portland. 

Baby shows are popular in Iowa. Each mother 
votes her child a prize. 

The Sioux war in Dacotah will probably soon be at 
an end. 

Somebody estimates the rain of April at three mil- 
lion tons, 

A free translation of Trichine Spiralis—Diet of 
Worms. 

All deadheads on the New York railroads have 
been guillotined by the law abolishing free passes. 

Aman has lost his lifein London through swallow- 
ing, for a wager, a pint of neat rum at a draught. 

The amount of reduction in the new tax bill is 
$75,684,000. 

St. Croix sends out two million dollars’ worth of 
manufactured lumber yearly. 

They call the Chicago telescope a Jacub’s ladder, 
connecting earth with heaven. 

Louisville is overrun with rats. The city council 
are considering how to get rid of them. 

More than a million of emigrants have arrived in 
the United States since September. 

The new constitution of Texas bases representation 
on the white population. 

Anew vehicle in Paris is christened the “ Egotist,” 
because it hulds-only one. 

Ten thousand dollars of conscience money has 
reached the treasury since January Ist. © 

A bachelor arithmetician says a girl is a sum when 
she causes one to sigh for her. 

Hartford has only had fifteen town clerks since its 
foundation in 1635. 

The Croton Aqueduct is the largest in the world, 
and cost $12,500,000. 

Julius Cesar has been fined $5 and costs for getting 
drunk in Chicago. 


Plarriages. 


In this city, hv Rev. ae. Mallalieu, Mr. Charles Rowe 
and Miss Alice V. ‘Thay 
ay Se Walker, Mr. William W. Graham and Miss 
Com e 3r 
y Rev. Mr. Todd, Mr. A. F. Upton and Miss Mattie A. 
venue 


By ihey. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. G. F. Barney, of Lynn, and 
Miss Georgie A. Saffore 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, air. George S. 
Pitts, of North Bridgewater, and Miss Ellen M. Pearson. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Gannett, Mr. William G. Web- 
ster, of New Haven, Conn., and Miss Sarah J. Appleton. 


Beaths. 


Tn this crs Mr. Thomas E. Sears, 60; Mr. Ellery Pea- 
bedy, 65; Mrs. Rachel Jordan, 64; Mr. Charles H. Emery, 
41; Mrs. Ruth M. Bramhall, 64; Mrs. Eliza N., wife of 
Mr. B.S. Lynde. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Reuben Hunt, 83. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Cordelia K. Chase, 45. 

At Brookline, Mr. Warren White, 75. 

At Lynn, Mr. George A. Atkinson, 28. 

At Salem, Mr. Jehn A. Innis, 66. 

At Wey mouth, Mr. Edwin Church, 30. 

At Fitchburg, Miss Mary 8. Haskell, 32. 



































escaped convict. 





famous practitioner, who fully agreed with him, and 
sent him to the apothecary with a sealed prescription. 
Both patient and druggist were rather astonished at 
reading: ‘‘This man has got the cattle plague; take 
him into the back yard, and shoot him according to 
act of Parliament.” 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Nevada recently went 
nm a little frolic and came to grief. Being ex-ojicio 


At Nice, France, Mr. Charlies E. Beebe, of Boston, 27. 


Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Alpinia. 

A genus of reed-like plants, natives of the East 
Indies and South America, with large and showy 
white or pink flowers, of which one or two species 
merit a place in select collections of stove plants. A 
nutans is one of the most common, and when grown 
inarich sandy soil, ina moist heat, with plenty of 
room, it will flower freely. Like most of the other 
Scitamineous genera, there is a considerable degree 
of sameness in all the species, both in flowers and 
fruit, and therefore one kind is enough for a small 
collection. 


Alsine. 

“This genus was founded on the Chickweed (Alsine 
media), and it contained four or five weedy-looking 
spécies. It also gave a name to one of the sections of 
Caryophyllacez; the plants belonging to that order 
which have the sepals of the calyx distinct being said 
to belong to Alsinex, and those which have their 
sepals united into a tube at the base are said to belong 
to Silene. The species which compose the genus 
Alsine appear to have been nearly all distributed 
among other genera, and even the Chickweed is now 
called Stellaria media, 


Alstreemeria. 

This is a genus of tuberous-rooted plants, with 
beautiful flowers, natives of South America, ‘and ca- 
pable of being grown in a Ingh degree of perfection 
in flower gardens, in the stove, greenhouse, or open 
air, according to the species. The soil which suits all 
the Alstroemerias is a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, or well-rotted dung. Of all the stove 
species, A Ligtu, with white and scarlet flowers, is 
the most diflicult to flower; but by giving it abun- 
dance of water during summer, and a strong heat in 
December, it will flower in February; and one plant 
will.scent a whole house with fragrance like that of 
Mignonette. After flowering, the plants ought to be 
allowed to rest for three months, during which time 
very little water ought to be givento them. After 
this, they should be repotted, and encouraged to 
grow, by giving them plenty of water. A. edulis, 
Jus. is another stove species, which climbs to the 
height of ten or twelve teet, and, like all other climb- 
ers, thrives best when turned out into the open bor- 
der. It may, however, be grown in a pot, commenc- 
ing with one of small size, and shifting it several 
times, till it is at last put into a pot eight or nine 
inches in diameter, when a frame of wire, three feet 
or fuur feet high, may be fixed to the pot, and the 
stems trained over it. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A newstory is issued each month,uni- 
forminstyle,and comprising the following titles: 


No.1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: on, The Priva- 
teerofi1776. By Sytvanus CosB,J 


No. 2._THE WHITE ROVER: or, The 
Louisiana. By Dr. J.H.RoBIxson. Maid of 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRETS: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvs Coss,J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus CoBB,JR. 
No.5.—THE SILVER Pap: 3 Bok , The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. DE 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: e, ‘The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY PooRE 
No.7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Cam 
le Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. ri 
ER 
No. $._THE DUKE'’S PRIZE. A Story ofArtand 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_tvanvus CoBB, JR 
No.10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children ofFate. 
By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Read 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F, Fitts, 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: oy che Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanvus Coss 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or. The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. 
L. 8. GOODWIN 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The ) Revered thefrish 
Seas. By CLiInTon F. BARRING 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: pet The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lionof Mount Hor. BySytvanus CopBJrR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By MRS. CAROLINE ORNE 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwart of Constantinople. By LizuT. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN 
No. 23.—THE FOUNs CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geko. L. AIKE 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: pa The Mystery of 
the Mill. By Marcaret BLovu 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal ie Death. A Story 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON. 
No. 20.-THROUGH THE TOILS. AThrillingStory 
of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, — Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GAKRISON JONE 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Greorce L. AIKE 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of she Sencar 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howar 
For sale by all newsmen,or te by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Zen Cents each. at BY ms a a 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pustisners, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A PROFFERED FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
—_——— 





Wouldst be my friend ?—'tis no light thing to ask; 
Think of it well—'tis not for summer weather 

I need thy friendship, but for rader skies, 
When chill misfortunes closely round me gather. 


When all men praise, and Fortune sweetly smiles, 
And not a breath against my name is spoken,— 

Though thou art constant as the sun, yet still, 
This is not what I ask of thee as token. 


Bat rather this :—when other men distrust, 
And pass me by with cold, averted faces, 
And words of scorn,—that thou be faithful still, 
Alike through censure, as thou wert through praises, 


And if I err—for I, alas! am human— 
That thou be loving, even amid thy chiding! 
Then I will fear no more that thou wilt fail, 
Or doubt thy proffered love sure and abiding. 








Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
(Written for [he Flag of our Union.) 


TURNED OUT OF SCHOOL. 


























BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





“Drp you get my book at the library this afternoon, 
Nathan?” asked Mrs. Tasker, the schoolmaster’s 
wife, as they finished eating their supper, and were 
ready to pass the evening in reading. 

“There! Itistoo bad! I positively was so forget- 
ful as to leave it at the schoolroom. I sent John 
Clement for it, and laid it before me on my table, but 
forgot it, after all,” replied Master Tasker. 

“ Well, never mind; I can find something else todo 
aswell. There are lots of books in the library down 
stairs that I have probably never read. I’ll get one 
of those,” said Mrs. Tasker. 

It wont take me long to run down to the school- 
room and get it. I guess I’ll go,” answered the hus- 
band; and he took his hat, and started off, notwith- 
standing his wife's efforts to save him the trouble. 

It was not far to the school-house, and Mr. Tasker 
‘was so well acquainted with the building that he did 
not think it necessary to take a lantern. He could 
put his hand on the book in the dark. He entered, 
and closed the door behind him, found his way to the 
desk, got the volume, and was on the point of return- 
ing, when he heard a noise at the outside door, which 
sounded as if some one was putting a key into the 
lock. Mr. Tasker thought it best to slip into a closet 
near by, and keep a good watch. ° 

In a few minutes he heard the door open, and then 
he saw two boys creep slowly up the stairs. One of 
them he never saw before, but the other was one of 
his scholars, named Peter Jewett, rather a mis- 
chievous boy. On this occasion he carried in his hand 
a large dead cat. 

“ Wont it be fun, Bill, when old Tasker opens his 
desk to-morrow morning?” asked Peter. 

“* T guess he’ll open his eyes, too,” answered Bill. 

** Where in time did you get such a smashing big 
cat?” inquired Peter. 

“<It belonged to old Marm Pettingell, and yester- 
day it came into our yard, and I set Towzer on to her. 
It wasn’t long after that that I found her dead, up in 
one corner. Guess she died suddenly,” said Bill. 

“Take care not totumble up the step when you 
get to the platfurm,” said Peter. ‘ 

Mr. Tasker pushed the closet-door open a little, and 
saw Peter open his desk, and place the dead cat in it. 
It was rather dark, but he was pretty sure it was 
Peter, and in another moment he was certain of it, 
for he heard him say: 

“There, Bill, I’ve laid it right across his books and 
papers. Now wont there be fun in the school to- 
morrow.” 

The boys then groped their way down the stairs, 
and left the school-house, feeling greatly pleased with 
the success, as they thought it, of their expedition. 
Peter’s companion was a boy who attended school at 
the further end of the town, and he had put Peter 
up to playing this trick. He had obtained a key that 
would fit the lock of the door, and he had also pro- 
vided the cat. 

Mr. Tasker was very glad that he chanced to dis- 
cover this affuir. He went to his desk, removed the 
defunct cat, and threwit on a heap of rubbish, where 
it would not be noticed. He then returned to his 
house, and told his wife, who had been wondering at 
his delay, what had happened. 

The next morning, the school-boys were grouped 
about the door, waiting for Master Tasker to come 
along and let them in. Peter Jewett was walking 
about, looking as if he knew a great deal about some- 
thing, but did not exactly like to tell it. 

**‘Look here, boys!” said he, at last; “‘ just watch 
old Tasker when he opens his desk this morning.” 

“Why? What's the matter?” asked several. 

«OQ, [ heard something, but I can’ttell. You'll see 
soon enough,” replied Peter, with a knowing shake 
of his head. 

The schoolmaster soon appeared, and tLe scholars 
followed him into the schoolroom. The opening ex- 
ercises were finished, and then the boys watched the 
teacher as he opened his desk. Much to the surprise 
of all, and especially of Peter Jewett, Mr. Tasker 
evinced neither surprise nor amazement; he took out 














be books and papers, as usual, and said not a word. 





OUB UNION. 





“That’s queer!” said Peter to himself. “1 thought 
he would make a row right off, and hold up the cat 
by its tail, and want to know who did it.” 

“And what would you have said, if he had asked 
you?” said the voice of conscience. 

A hot blush of shame rushed over his face, as he 
thought of the lie which he was ready to tell; but 
the recitations began to go on, and Peter hoped that 
the affair was to be passed over without any investi- 
gation. It was not so, however; Mr. Tasker was not 
that kind of a man. Ata quarter of twelve, all the 
lessons were heard, and a leisure moment had come. 
Then he said to the boys: 

* Some one has attempted to playatrick on me. I 
am sorry that any one of you should have been guilty 
of such a piece of mischief; but Iam forced to be- 
lieve that one of your number performed the act. 
The boy that put adead cat in my desk will now 
stand up in his seat.” 

There was a sort of titter heard through the school 
at this question, for it was such a ludicrous one that 
most of.the boys could not help it. Peter Jewett did 
not laugh, however; he felt like doing almost any- 
thing else. Not a boy stood up. 

“Then I shall have to put the question to each one 
of you separately. John Gobbleton, did you do it?” 

“No sir! I aint seen no dead cat,” replied the boy, 
with an utter disregard of Bullion’s Grammar, which 
lay open before him. 

“ Frederick Fry, did you?” 

“Dead cat, sir? Nosir. I didn’t put a dead cat in 
your desk, sir,” replied Fry, in such a comic manner 
that all the boys smiled. 

So Mr. Tasker went on, until he came to Peter 
Jewett. Now Peter had had ample time to think the 
matter over, and decide either right or wrong. He 
wanted to tell the truth, but it took too much cour- 
age; a lie seemed easier. So, when his name was 
called, he answered, stoutly, ‘‘ No sir,” the same as 
the other boys had done. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Tasker, as he called the last 
name, and received the same reply; ‘‘some boy has 
evidently told me a falsehood. I will giye that boy 
till to-morrow night to come to me and confess the 
deed, and be forgiven. After that time, if he is dis- 
covered, I shall have no more confidence in him.” 

Peter felt very uncomfortable about the matter; he 
could not help thinking or feeling that Mr. Tasker 
knew that he was the one, and he dared not look him 
in the face. Yet for all that, he allowed the time to 
expire without confessing the fault. 

Now in the same school, was a boy named Charles 
Roundy—not a very good boy. for he was idle and 
deceitful. He would copy his sums from other boys’ 
slates, and pass them off for his own. He would pre- 
tend to be studying his lesson, when he had a story- 
book under his desk, and would read from it. In this 
manner he idled away his hours, and managed to 
cheat the teacher half the time. 

One day, not long after the above affair, the lesson 
in arithmetic was unusually bard, and Roundy found 
it impossible to do the sums, so he begged permission 
of Peter to let him copy his from his slate. Peter, 
who did not feel very good-natured that morning, re- 
fused, and consequently Roundy failed in his lesson, 
and got whipped. 

The following day, when Mr. Tasker took his seat 
as usual, he was greatly astonished, and so were the 
whole school, to find himself sprawling on the floor, 
in a very unbecoming manner. On examination, he 
discovered that the legs of his chair had been sawed 
in such a manner as to break off when he sat in it. 
He was highly indignant, and declared that he would 
find the offender, and expel him from school. 

Mr. Tasker perceived that the legs had been cut by 
a@ coarse saw, such as they had about the school- 
house. On looking at this saw, he found a small 
piece of cloth sticking to the teeth. He instantly 
recognized it as being the same material as Peter 
Jewett’s jacket, a small black-and-white check. This 
seemed to be strong proof, and therefore Peter was 
ordered to remain after school that day. 

When all the boys had gone home, Mr. Tasker 
called Peter to his desk, and said: 

“‘ Peter Jewett, I um sorry that you are such a mis- 
chievous boy, and make me so much trouble. Why 
did you play such a trick on me?” 

“ What trick, sir?” asked Peter. 

*¢ You need not ask. I mean, of course, the sawing 
of my chair, causing me to full to the floor this fore- 
noon,”’ replied Mr. Tasker. 

“JT didn’t do it,” said Peter. 

“Take care! You have told one falsehood lately; 
do not add another one to it,” said the teacher. 

“I didn’t saw the legs of your chair,” repeated 
Peter. 

“Nor put a dead cat in my desk?” asked the school- 
master, looking at his pupil earnestly, and hoping 
that his lips would not stain themselves with a lie. 

But Peter foolishly thought that to escape the sec- 
ond accusation, he must deny them both, so he re- 
plied that he did not commit the first offence. * 

“ Now, Peter, this is a serious thing,” said Mr. Tas- 
ker. “I am very sure that both of these misde- 
meanors were committed by you, and you have in- 
creased the enormity of them by telling lies. 1 can- 
not have such a boy in my school; take your books, 
and go home, and do not come to this school again. 
Tell your mother I am sorry to take this step; but I 
think it best for the remaining scholars, that you 
should be sent away from them.” 

Peter heard this sentence with dismay, but still 
persisted in denying the acts. 

“Stop, Peter; it is useless fur you to attempt to 
deceive me. I know that you put the cat in my desk, 
fur I saw you doit. I was in this room, and saw you 








enter with another boy, and heard all that you said. 
I am also convinced that you sawed off the legs of my 
chair.” 

Peter’s face turned very red when he heard this. 
He felt that he was a convicted liar, and now he be- 
gan to wish that he had told the truth abont the cat, 
and then he would have been believed about the 
chair; but now his character for truth was gone, and 
he must suffer for other’s misdoings, because be was 
aliar. In vain he asserted that although guilty of 
putting the cat in the desk, he was innocent of cut- 
ting the chair. Mr. Tasker did not believe him; and 
Peter, with a heavy heart, packed up his books, and 
slowly took his path homeward, where he must tell 
of his disgrace to his widowed mother, who loved him 
very dearly, and in her hopes of the future saw Peter 
standing high and honored among his fellow-men. 

“Well, my son, you are going tostudy this evening, 
are you? Thatis good. Get all the learning you 
can; it will make you an entrance into good society, 
and people will think more of you.” 

Foolish woman! She did not think that the Ten 
Commandments, thoroughly learned, and well ob- 
served, would give her boy a higher position in the 
sight of God and man, than all the mathematics and 
sciences his brain could ever master. 

“* Nobody will ever think any more of me. I have 
studied my last lesson in that school.” And Peter 
flung his satchel into the corner of the room. 

“What do you mean? What is the matter?” ask- 
ed his mother. 

**T am turned out of school,” replied Peter. 

“Turned out of school!” repeated his mother, her 
heart sinking within her. ‘ What for, Peter?” 

* For being a liar, mother—a wicked liar. O, why 
did I not tell the truth the first time? and then I 
should have been believed the second.” 

Peter then explained to his mother the cause of his 
expulsion from school, and how he was made to suffer 
for another’s misdeeds, because he had lost his char- 
acter for truth. 

-Mrs. Jewett felt sad enough ; it was a deep disgrace 
to have her boy expelled from schoo]. It was a great 
blow to ber plans, fur she could not afford to send Pe- 
ter to a private school; but it was worse than all to 
think that her son was a liar—that the truth was not 
in him. She buried her facein her hands, and the 
tears ran through her fingers. Peter also bowed his 
head, and wept bitterly, like the holy apostle of old, 
who bore the same name, and committed the same 
offence, of lying. 

Then Mrs. Jewett took her son by the hand, and 
led him to the little bedroom, and there they prayed 
that the sin might be forgiven; and Peter promised 
to tell the truth always, after that. 

Three weeks after this, Mr. Tasker detected Charles 
Roundy in playing with some marbles in schooltime; 
so he called him to his desk, and required him to 
empty his pockets. Reluctantly, Charles drew forth 
his marbles, a few at a time, until with one handful 
he pulled out a piece of cloth, which looked like the 
same stuff that Peter Jewett’s jacket was made of. 

“ What is that, Charles?” asked Mr. Tasker. 

“Only a rag,” answered Roundy. 

“ Let me see it,” said the teacher; and, taking it in 
his hand, he smoothed it out on the table, and then 
said, ‘‘ Where did you say you got this?” 

The boy’s face was covered with confusion, and he 
stammered out: 

*T don’t know.” 

“Charles,” said Mr. Tasker, “this little scrap of 
cloth tells me quite a story. It tells me that you are 
the boy who sawed the legs from my chair.” 

** That aint my jacket—it’s part of Peter Jewett’s,” 
said Roundy. 

** Charles, you did this mischief, and then hoped to 

1 it by throwing suspicion upon Peter. Donot 
seek to deny it, for it will only add to your sin,” said 
Mr. Tasker. 

Charles saw that it was useless to deny it, and 
there was a relief in confession which he was glad to 
experience, and he acknowledged that it was as Mr. 
Tasker had said. He had cut a piece of the cloth 
from one of the coverings to Peter’s books, and 
hitched it upon the teeth of the saw, that he might 
be suspected. 

In a few days, Peter was reinstated in schoo! 
again, and never, during his whule life, was he 
known to tell a lie. 





RESTITUTION BY THE DEAD. 


A mechanic, named Orris Elder, left Indianapolis 
in 1858, and settled down in Shasta City, California, 
where, after mining for a year or so, he became en- 
‘gaged in gambling, and was killedin a drunken brawl 
in that place in 1860, by George Adicott. Ever since, 
his wife has been compelled to earn a living for ber- 
self and children at the wash-tub. A few days since, 
her youngest daughter, Janet, died, and a few friends 
gathered in to watch the corpse. About ten o’clock 
in the evening, the doors and windows being all clos- 
ed and shut, the persons seated in the room with the 
corpse were stricken dumb by the sudden appearance 
of Elder himself among them, in his palpable earth- 
ly form, as when they knew him years ago. He de- 
liberately walked to the cottin, placed upon it a bag 
of gold, and instantly disappeared. After the people 
had recovered from the fright into which they were 
thrown, they opened the bag, and found it contained 
$670 in ten-dollar_gold pieces, and a little scrap of 
paper, with the words on it, “ Restitatiun at last, 
Mary.” No word has since been heard of this mys- 
terious visitur from the dead. 





The hen never jokes when she lays her egg. She 
is always in her nest (in earnest). 
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TRYING TO BE GENTEEL. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





Everybody in Rippleton knew “ shallow-brained 
Sally,” as she was generally called; an addle-pated, 
simple old maid, who endeavored by all means in 
her power to make people believe she was high- 
minded, and of cultivated taste. Though she had 
never acquired more than the rudiments of a com- 
mon-school education, and possessed no talents, she 
had got imbued with the idea that she could mount 
Pegasus as gallantly, and soar in-the realm of fancy 
as loftily, as Parson Squiggs, or any other college- 
bred man thereabouts. 

Of course, this erroneous impression often made 
her appear like a second Mrs. Partington, and for 
years she had been the laughing-stock of the town. 
To gratify their mirth, many invited her to at- 
tend tea-parties, and social gatherings, where her 
wretched attempts to use “ big expressions’ with 
natural fluency, would, had he been present, even 
made the most solemn anchorite grin. 

To get into fashionable society was the greatest 
desire of her heart; and she considered herself su- 
premely blest, when asked out to tea by the wite of 
the village minister, whose church she attended, or 
the lady of the editor of the ** Rippleton Standard.” 
Pitying, and wishing to please this unsuccessful 
sustainer of gentility—whose efforts though some- 
what dimming the etfulgence of the cause in R—., 
were yet given with well-meaning fervor, they occa- 
sionally “ put up” with her presence, and ill-timed, 
ludicrous remarks. 

A few evenings since, she received an invitation to 
drink tea with Mrs. Squiggs, fur which favor the old 
maid had been hinting and fishing for the past 
month. As the weather was a little unpropitious, 
and no company was expected at the time, Mrs. S—— 
run the risk of enduring her presence for a few hours 
at the parsonage; yet she would not have any of her 
fashionable callers, or out-of-town visitors present, 
for a goodly sum. ’ 

In a flutter of excitement, Miss Sharprasp hurried- 
ly dressed in her best rig, and prancing with head 
thrown back, along the principal street of the town, 
sought the handsome residence of Parson Squiggs; 
and with great dignity announced her arrival, 
through the servant, to the lady of the house, and 
was ushered into the sitting-room. With ceaseless 
volubility,she rattled off the most ungrammatical and 
senseless prattle imaginable, to which the minister 
and his ‘“ better-half’? had nodesire or chance to 
reply, save in monosyllables; yet, spite their usual 
gravity, they came near laughing outright in her 
face, at several very ridiculous blunders unconscious- 
ly made. 

Just as they were sitting down to the tea-table, to 
the intense discomfiture of Mr. and Mrs. S—, a 
brother minister from the city of B——, and two 
elegantl-ydressed ladies stepped from a coach at their 
door. What todo they knew not; for to have them 
listen to the comical remarks Miss Sharprasp would 
be sure to make, seemed terrible; for the approach- 
ing divine was one of the most fastidious and precise 
gentlemen extant. They could not tell her to go 
home, yet, hoping she would have sufficient sense to 
depart, they prepared to receive their distinguished 
guests. — 

In a moment they had entered, and were seated in 
the parlor. Miss Sharprasp, however, exhibited no 
special concern, and gave no indications of departure. 
So, poor Mrs. Squiggs (Heaven forgive her!) was 
obliged to tell a white fib—perhaps not far from the 
truth after all—to the effect that the strange visitor 
to whom they would shortly be presented, was a par- 
tially demented creature; an object of charity, living 
near by, addicted to singular mal-a-propos expres- 
sions. 

They were accordingly introduced, and ged 
to keep sober faces—though her remarks were inter- 
larded with grotesque mistakes—til} after being seat- 
ed at supper, when, on receiving a second cup of tea, 
Miss Sharprasp expressed her opinion of the excel- 
lence of that liquid, in this way: 

“Why, Mrs. Squiggs! Your tea is ‘ splendid!’ the 
superfluity of the sugar so superannuates the Chinese 
product, as to render it quite obnozious!” 

This was too much for human endurance; while 
the face of the hostess crimsoned with yuppressed 
laughter, the city clergyman haw-hawel right out, 
in which Mr. Squiggs and the lady visitors heartily 
joined ; in an instant accompanied by the uncontrol- 
able titter of Mrs. S—. 

“What, in the name of goodness, ‘ tickle-rates’ 
you all,” continued the old maid, in genuine amaze- 
ment. “Didn't I expatiate in the ‘properest’ 
tense?” 

But the Rubicon was passed, the floodgates of 
mirth had broken bounds, and they were convulsed 
for several minutes; while the author of the laugh- 
able impropriety sat abashed with wonderment. 

She soon after took her departure homeward, say- 
ing, as she left, “I guess you all must have seen 
something out doors very ‘pictur’squeal, (pictur- 
esque) the way you laughed!” 

As soon as she had gone, the good parson solemnly 
advised his wife not to invite her again to the parson- 
age, frat least six months; and she resolved to heed 
the instruction. 
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IN THE KING’S SERVICE: 


—oOR, THE— 
FORTUNES OF THE HOUSE OF BELLARMYNE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


* CHAPTER I. 
THE INCOGNITO. 


T was years and years ago, that a 
horseman rode along the banks of 
the River Thames, in the light of 
an English sunset. Under the 
glow of the mellow sky, the river 
looked brimful of gold. The 
shadows of the idle boats afloat 
lay clearly on the molten tide, 
while the flitting sails glimmered 
by, as if hurrying before the ad- 
vancing night— Captain Bellar- 
myne .watching these things 
thoughtfully, as he rode silently 
onward. He had clear gray eyes, 
that marked every trifle on the 
scene, as his face was turned to- 
wards the soft Richmond hills, 
while the sky’s goklen light enriched the decided 
beauty of his features. A calm, pure, brave face— 
one to be proud of in the reign of Charles the Second. 
The ruddy cheek, bronzed with exposure, showed 
pure, rich blood—which was betrayed yet more vivid- 
ly at the firm mouth, urfder the silky chestnut beard. 
The eyes were remarkably clear and steadfast—the 
figure unmistakably military, even in its posture of 
careless riding; and on the broad breast of the young 
man, @ small foreign order glittered. 

He rode along the country, quite at his ease. It 
was the suburban district of London—but very thinly 
settled then—only a few inns or wine-houses along 
the green lanes and shady roads, and the people whom 
he passed were chiefly rustics. At some of the 
hostelries, however, where was a skittle-ground and 
tap-room, collections of bargemen and sailors of the 
port were singing and laughing about the door. Oc- 
casionally a horseman, going city-ward, passed; but 
the general effect of the district was suggestive of 
quiet meditation, and the bridle-rein hung quite 
loosely on the neck of Captain Bellarmyne’s fine horse. 

The glow faded off the river, and the glory died 
slowly out of the sky. The distant hills grew dun 
and purple, and the foliage of the leaves drooped 
heavy with dew. Now and then a bird swept swiftly 
by, twittering to its nest, and distant cries were grow- 
ing faint, when a heavy pounding aroused Captain 
Bellarmyne from his dreamy abstraction. It was the 
footfalls upon the turf, of a horse, swiftly advancing, 
ridden by a man strikingly hand. and elegantly 
dressed, who, passing, gave the captain a swift, scru- 
tinizing glance—then half drew the rein, but desist- 
ed, and galloped on, leaving on the air an odor of 
Marechal poudre, and the fragrance of various rich 
perfumes. Armytage Bellarmyne drew a quick 
breath. 

* By the king, Count de Gr t!” he lai 
ed. ‘How does this happen, I wonder?” turning in 
his saddle to look after the gallant figure upon the 
fleeting hunter, whose footfalls soon died in the 
distance. ' 

The encounter seemed to arouse Bellarmyne’s spirits. 
He lifted his head, drew the rein, and the animal who 
bore him broke into a sWinging lope, which carried 
him swiftly over the darkening road, nor slackened 
speed, until the sign of the Royal Oak was reached. 

It was a commodious inn, well kept. Captain 
Bellarmyne gave orders for supper, and retired to his 
room. 

The apartment overlooked the garden, where ta- 
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